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THE  UNIONIST  PLUNGE  INTO  PROTECTION. 

Whkn  Mr.  Balfour’s  pamphlet  on  “  Insular  Free  Trade”  was  made 
public  some  hasty  commentators  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  declared  against  the  New  Protection. 
There  was  no  warrant  for  this  assumption.  It  must  have  been 
dissipated  by  a  further  study  of  the  pamphlet  itself,  as  well  as  by 
the  terms  of  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  can  these  documents  leave  us 
with  any  surprise  that  some  of  the  most  resolute  believers  in 
Free  Trade  doctrines  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to  remain 
in  the  Cabinet.  Private  conversation  with  their  Chief  must  have 
fortified  the  conviction  which  his  published  statements  convey. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Protectionism  is  a  pinchbeck  afiair,  so  streaked  and 
gilded  over,  that  at  a  distance  it  may  look  a  little  like  something 
else.  But  in  its  essence  and  substance  it  is  Protection,  of  the  most 
characteristic  type. 

It  will  not  do  to  regard  the  Prime  Minister’s  tract  as  no  more 
than  an  abstract  Defence  of  Economic  Doubt,  or  a  mere  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Doubtful  Economics.  The  author,  of  course, 
“  approaches  the  subject  from  a  Free  Trade  point  of  view,” 
which,  as  somebody  has  rather  appositely  remarked,  is  like  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  drunken  butler  who  said  he  was  a 
teetotaler,  but  not  bigoted.  There  is  no  bigotry  about  our 
Premier’s  affection  for  Free  Trade.  His  essay  is  a  discussion  of 
its  defects,  and  an  eulogy  of  the  advantages  of  the  rival  method. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  theoretical  and 
highly  academic  fashion.  The  writer  deals  mainly  with 
unfulfilled  tendencies,  conjectural  dangers,  and  non-existent 
conditions.  Some  of  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  “  hypothe¬ 
tical  ”  islands  as  fantastic  as  Laputa.  Looked  at  as  a 
philosophical  exercise  the  pamphlet  might  be  harmless  enough. 
For  it  merely  suggests  that  “there  may  be  a  collision  between 
Free  Trade  and  greater  issues,”  which  no  sane  Free  Trader  ever 
questions,  and  it  advances  the  self-evident  proposition  that  in 
such  circumstances  Free  Trade  might  have  to  be  modified  or  dis¬ 
appear.  But  no  shred  of  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  this 
collision  has  actually  occurred,  or  that  the  consequential  perils  are 
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anything  but  “tendencies,”  which  may  possibly  at  some  very 
remote  period  become  partially  effective,  if  some  other  tendencies 
do  not  counteract  them.  We  should  not  be  called  upon  to  agitate 
ourselves  over  these  speculations,  if  they  were  put  forward  with 
less  authority  and  at  another  season.  But  their  author  is  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  promulgates  his  statement  on 
fiscal  policy,  at  a  moment  of  intense  crisis.  We  are  bound  to 
suppose  that  his  conclusions  have  a  bearing  on  practical  politics, 
and  that  they  are  intended  as  a  manifesto  to  his  party.  And 
these  conclusions  are  that  the  system  of  free  imports  has  failed 
to  secure  us  against  the  misfortunes  Mr.  Balfour  anticipates,  and 
should  therefore  be  exchanged  for  the  high  tariff  restrictions, 
which  are  in  vogue  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  are  known 
as  Protection. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  these  deductions  are  reached.  The  New  Economics, 
we  believe,  prides  itself  on  its  fidelity  to  science  and  its  devotion 
to  the  “historic  method  it  objects  to  the  n  'priori  deductions  of 
the  “orthodox”  English  school.  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  whole  case 
rests  on  assumptions,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  facts,  and 
which,  indeed,  as  he  himself  admits,  are  sometimes  diametricallv 
opposed  to  them.  There  is  nothing,  he  acknowledges,  to  support 
the  contention  that  we  are  being  ruined  by  Protectionist  rivalry. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition:  — 

“Judged  by  all  available  tests,  both  the  total  wealth  and  the  diffused 
well-being  of  the  country  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  are 
not  only  rich  and  prosperous  in  appearance,  but  also,  I  believe,  in  reality. 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  we  are  living  on  our  capital,  though  in  some 
respects  we  may  be  investing  it  badly.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  do  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  disturb  a  system  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  happy  results?  ” 

Why,  indeed?  Mr.  Balfour’s  only  answer  is  that  we  must 
“  study  tendencies,”  and  look  at  “  the  dynamics  not  the  statics  ”  of 
trade.  But  this  merely  means  that  we  are  to  assume,  with  Mr. 
Balfour,  that  certain  dangers,  at  present  purely  imaginary,  will 
become  actual.  It  may  be  conceded  that  if  several  of  the  great 
civilised  countries  were  to  form  an  offensive  commercial  alliance 
against  us,  and  make  their  markets  not  merely  protective,  but 
prohibitive,  we  should  be  in  an  awkward  position.  So  we  should 
be  if  they  all  declined  to  send  us  their  imports,  or,  which  would 
come  to  the  same  thing,  if  they  refused  to  take  our  exports  in 
payment.  But  so  far  as  any  one  can  see,  this  international 
conspiracy  against  us  is  quite  as  improbable  as  an  armed  com¬ 
bination  of  seven  or  eight  foreign  Powers  intended  to  effect  our 
subjugation  by  military  and  naval  force.  If  all  the  world  is 
determined  on  our  ruin.  Protection  would  not  save  us.  But 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  communities, 
which  love  each  other  no  more  than  they  love  us,  could  or  would 
engage  in  such  a  joint  operation.  Mr.  Balfour  unconsciously 
answers  himself.  For  at  one  moment  he  alarms  us  by  telling 
us  that  all  the  markets  are  to  be  closed  against  us,  and  at  another 
he  endeavours  to  call  up  a  vision  of  wholesale  foreign  dumping. 
But  even  a  dumper  will  want  to  be  paid.  He  may  sell  cheap, 
but  he  does  not  sell  for  nothing.  And  how  be  can  be  paid  except 
by  exports,  or  by  equivalent  services  rendered,  neither  3^[r. 
Balfour  nor  anybody  else  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining.  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  fears  is  largely  the  result 
of  his  own  arbitrary  and  thoroughly  unscientific  view  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Vince’s 
Birmingham  tariff  leaflets,  rather  than  from  any  profound  study 
of  the  facts  or  the  authorities.  He  says  our  exports  are  stationary 
or  diminishing.  But  that  is  only  true  when  we  omit  from  the 
account  some  of  its  most  important  items.  Mr.  Balfour  deducts 
coal,  ships,  machinery,  and  freights  for  sea  transport.  As  to 
the  first  three,  he  says  that  they  directly  assist  the  operations  of 
our  manufacturing  rivals.  Of  course  they  do ;  and  so  do  most  of 
the  things  that  we,  and  other  people,  import.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  raw  materials,  half -finished  goods,  and  the  like  ?  What  of  our 
imported  food,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  industrial  efficiency? 
Why  subtract  coal  from  the  British  export  table,  when  we  leave 
it  on  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  together  with 
mineral  oil,  iron,  copper,  and  timber?  As  to  the  omission 
of  freights,  Mr.  Balfour  knows  well  enough  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  payment  for  our  imports,  just  like  hard¬ 
ware  or  textiles.  (See  Economic  Notes,  p.  15,  footnote.)  If 
tlien,  we  add,  as  we  should,  the  value  of  coal  and  ships,  and,  say, 
£90,000,000  for  the  carrying  trade,  which  is  the  estimate  of  Sir 
llobert  Gift’en  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  “Britisli 
and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry”  (Cd.  1761,  p.  101),  we  shall 
have  a  gross  export,  material  and  “  invisible,”  of  more  than 
£370,000,000  annually.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  export-  com¬ 
merce  in  the  world,  and  at  least  a  hundred  million  sterling 
above  that  of  Germany,  even  if  we  make  a  corresponding  addition 
on  the  most  liberal  scale  to  the  statistics  for  that  country.  So 
taken,  the  figures  may  “  allay  the  anxiety  which  theoretical 
considerations  suggest”  {Economic  Notes,  p.  21),  and  show  that 
our  foreign  trade  has,  in  fact,  “grown  with  our  growth,”  and 
even  with  the  “  yet  more  rapid  growth  of  some  of  our  customers.” 
The  Memoranda  of  the  Board  of  Trade  experts  do  away  with  all 
that  part  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  argument,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
stagnation  of  exports.  They  should  also  relieve  him  of  much 
of  his  nervousness  on  the  subject  of  “  dumping.”  This  practice 
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is  often  inconvenient,  and  may  at  times  produce  considerable 
disorganisation  in  particular  trades.  But  the  very  able  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Export  Policy  of  the  Foreign  Trusts  (Cd.  1761,  p. 
297  seq.),  shows,  first,  that  the  dumpers  do  as  much  harm  to 
certain  of  their  home  industries  as  they  do  to  foreign  rivals; 
secondly,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  their  operations  can 
be  carried  on  with  any  success  except  under  transient  and 
exceptional  market  conditions;  thirdly,  that  though  Protection 
may  help  the  dumper  it  does  not  effectually  guard  the  dumpee, 
since  the  German  Cartels  have  planted  their  surplus  products 
in  Protected  America,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  Free 
Trade  England;  fourthly,  that  English  manufacturers  have 
dumped  their  goods  on  foreign  markets  before  now,  and  could 
do  it  again,  if  it  suited  them  to  form  rings  and  combinations 
to  lower  the  price  abroad,  instead  of  keeping  it  up  at  home; 
and,  finally,  that  the  German  producers  of  half-finished  materials, 
such  as  steel  billets  and  ship  plates,  have  materially  assisted 
British  shipbuilders  and  hardware  manufacturers  to  compete 
favourably  with  their  competitors  in  Germany  itself,  and  even 
compelled  them  to  “  cover  themselves  by  cutting  wages  ”  (Cd. 
1761,  p.  306).  This  last  proceeding  can  hardly  be  likely  to  render 
the  Trusts  more  popular  with  foreign  artisan  electors.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  “  inquest  ”  demonstrates  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  hypothetical  “  tendencies  ”  which  shows  any  sign 
of  being  realised. 

But  after  all,  the  nation  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  Mr. 
Balfour’s  arguments,  as  with  his  actions.  Now  what  tlie  Prime 
Minister  has  done  is  to  come  over  the  fence  plump  on  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  side.  There  ought  to  be  no  mistake  about  the  situation, 
nor  should  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  Ministry 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  truth.  The  late  Colonial  Secretary  may 
have  sustained  a  nominal  rebuff,  but  his  opponents  have  endured 
a  crushing  defeat.  It  is  the  Waterloo  of  Free  Trade,  if  Mr. 
Balfour  has  his  way.  For  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Protectionism  is  in  reality  much  more  like  the  genuine  article 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  variety.  The  late  Colonial  Secretary 
defends  his  proposal  to  derogate  from  the  natural  course  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange  on  grounds  which  a  scrupulous  Free  Trader 
would  not  necessarily  reject.  The  most  rigorous  “Cobdenite” 
might  say :  “  I  know  that  to  tax  food  is  to  raise  prices  and  handicap 
our  production,  and  thereby  impose  a  burden  on  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  Still,  I  am  ready  to  incur  some  sacrifice,  if  it  is  made 
clear  to  me  that  Imperial  Union  can  be  secured  by  no  other 
method.”  This  is  the  honest  way  to  look  at  Preferentialism ;  and 
many  of  those  who  oppose  the  movement  do  so,  not  so  much  on 
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principle,  as  because  they  think  it  has  been  brought  forward  on 
a  completely  erroneous  estimate  of  the  facts.  They  see  no 
evidence  that  it  will  bind  the  several  members  of  the  Empire  more 
closely  togetherj  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  lead  to  friction  and  economic  disturbance,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  dissension 
and  separation.  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  scheme,  as  at  present  out¬ 
lined,  has  none  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  larger  pro¬ 
posal.  There  is  no  pretence  of  any  political  purpose  as  a  set- 
ott'  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  “  Chinese  Wall  ”  of  high  tarift's. 
The  Empire  would  get  no  good  out  of  it,  nor  would  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  diminishes  the  well-being  of  all  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  other  mercantile  interest.  All  that  will  happen 
will  be  the  virtual  subsidising  of  certain  manufacturers  by 
“  retaliatory  ”  duties,  so  that  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
their  prices,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body  of  consumers, 
producers  and  wage-earners,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
favoured  industries.  This  is  naked  Protectionism,  unmitigated 
by  the  one  valid  defence  of  that  policy,  which  is  that  it  may 
sometimes  secure  Imperial,  national,  or  social  objects,  not  other¬ 
wise  attainable.  We  are  to  be  plunged  into  the  meshes  of  the 
Trusts  and  Combines,  and  threatened  with  a  Budget  arranged  by 
lobbying  and  financial  jobbery,  without  even  the  consolation  that 
at  least  we  shall  be  doing  something  for  the  Colonies,  and  assist¬ 
ing  trade  to  follow  the  Flag.  The  taxation  of  food  would  be  a 
generous  error,  by  comparison. 

However,  we  need  not  infer  that  Mr.  Balfour,  if  he  can  get  the 
Unionist  Party  into  line  with  him,  intends  to  stop  at  “  freedom 
to  negotiate.”  Retaliation  holds  the  field  for  the  moment,  but 
only  for  the  moment.  The  Chamberlain  scheme  is  not  repudiated, 
or  even  abandoned;  it  is  only  postponed.  The  true  meaning  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  of  September  16th  will,  I  daresay,  have 
become  clear  to  most  people  by  the  time  these  pages  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers.  At  the  first  glance  there  was  a  tendency 
to  misunderstand  it.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
an  event  so  striking  and  dramatic  that  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  statement  was  missed  by  many  observers.  But  it  is 
plain  enough,  and  if  there  is  still  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  Prime  Minister’s  attitude,  we  must  expect  that  he  will  himself 
lose  no  time  in  setting  it  right.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views,  we  are 
informed,  are  those  of  his  late  Chief.  Both  are  in  favour  of 
Retaliation,  which  means  Protection  as  applied  to  foreign  manu¬ 
factures.  But  both  are  also  agreed  upon  Commercial  Union  with 
the  Colonies,  on  the  basis  of  taxing  food  imports.  “  If  there  has 
ever  been  any  difference  between  us,”  says  Mr.  Balfour,  “  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  it  has  only  been  with  regard  to  ”• — 
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what?  The  principle  of  the  scheme,  or  its  equity,  or  expediency? 
Not  at  all.  The  sole  point  is  that  of  the  want  of  “  practicability,” 
which  is  explained  to  mean  that  “  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
ripe  ”  for  such  an  arrangement.  In  fact,  there  is  really  no 
difference  between  the  two  statesmen.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
now  also  convinced  that  public  opinion  is  not  “  ripe  for  food 
taxes.  So  he  retires  to  begin  the  process  of  ripening,  taking 
Mr.  Balfour’s  benediction  with  him  on  “the  cause  you  have 
at  heart.”  And  in  a  significant  postscript  Mr.  Balfour  is 
pleased  to  think  that  another  member  of  the  Chamberlain 
family  will  stay  behind  to  represent  the  Birmingham  Tariff' 
policy  in  the  Cabinet ;  which  he  can  do  with  an  easy  conscience 
since  “  in  your  judgment,  as  in  mine,  the  exclusion  of  taxation 
on  food  from  the  Party  programme  is,  in  existing  circumstances, 
the  course  best  fitted  practically  to  further  the  cause  of  fiscal 
reform.”  If  words  bear  their  ordinary  import,  this  implies  that 
!Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  understand  the  same  thing  by 
“  fiscal  reform,”  which  is  clearly  to  be  consummated  in  two  stages, 
viz. :  (1)  Protection  of  manufactures,  achieved  by  Retaliatory 
'rariff's,  and  (2)  Preferential  Trade  within  the  Empire,  promoted 
by  the  taxation  of  imported  food.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  what  is 
left  of  his  Party,  will  attend  to  the  first  item.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
untrammelled  by  the  ties  of  office,  will  endeavour  to  educate  the 
electorate  up  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  second.  If  he  seems 
to  be  succeeding,  the  entire  programme  will  be  adopted,  and  the 
Unionist  Party  will  come  before  the  constituencies,  with  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  more  conjoined  in  the  leader¬ 
ship,  and  with  the  device  of  Protection  in  both  kinds — Protection 
of  Manufactures  and  Protection  of  Food — emblazoned  an  their 
banners. 

Such  must  be  assumed  to  be  Mr.  Balfour’s  present  intention, 
and  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  looks  as  if  the  next  General 
Election  would  be  a  regular  up-and-down  fight  between  Protec¬ 
tionists  and  Free  Traders,  with  most  of  the  Conservatives  on  the 
one  side  and  nearly  all  the  Liberals  (some  Socialists  excepted)  on 
the  other.  But  whether  the  Unionists  can  be  kept  together  long 
enough  to  get  the  order  of  battle  arranged,  and  the  armies  mar¬ 
shalled,  it  would  be  exceedingly  rash  to  prognosticate. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed  that  whoever  may  have  lost  by 
the  present  development  of  affairs,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  in  any 
event,  gained  substantial  advantages.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
throughout  he  has  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  for  I 
am  not  of  those  who  believe  in  the  legend  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
“  slimness.”  He  is  far  too  impetuous  and  enthusiastic  to  have  a 
taste  for  self-seeking  intrigue.  But  the  most  astute  political  cal¬ 
culator  could  have  done  no  better*  for  himself.  A  few  months  ago 
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his  star  was  beginning  to  decline.  Mr.  Wyndliam’s  brilliant  rise 
was  threatening  bis  ascendancy  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  had  achieved  the  one  striking  legislative  and  administrative 
success  which  the  Government  can  put  to  their  credit;  and  it  was 
a  success  obtained  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  bitterly 
opposed  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  The  public  were 
sated  with  the  Illimitable  Veldt,  and  spread-eagleism ;  and  Impe¬ 
rialism  had  lost  some  of  its  glamour.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chickens 
were  coming  home  to  roost,  in  the  shape  of  high  taxes,  and  a 
money  market  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  national  indebtedness.  The  Education  Act  had 
roused  into  new  life  all  the  vigorous  Nonconformist  Radicalism 
which  overthrew  our  last  great  Imperialist  twenty-three  years  ago ; 
and  on  top  of  all  came  the  damning  exposure  of  the  War  Commis¬ 
sion.  From  the  midst  of  this  ugly  imbroylio  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  now  adroitly  escaped.  The  General  Election  will  find  him  “  on 
velvet,”  as  compared  with  the  unfortunate  associates  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind  him  in  the  toils  of  office.  The  disagreeable  task  of  explaining 
away  the  revelations  of  the  War  Report  will  not  fall  upon  him. 
The  awkward  obligation  of  making  the  best  of  the  education 
s([uabble  will  be  none  of  his  business,  absorbed  as  he  will  be  in 
his  “  special  and  personal  relation  ”  to  Colonial  Preference.  If 
the  Unionists  are  defeated,  the  discredit  will  rest  upon  Mr. 
llalfour  and  the  regular  oflicial  forces,  rather  than  on  the  brilliant 
fiee-lamce,  who  is  ostentatiously  leading  a  private  raid  on  his  own 
account.  And  defeat  being  in  any  case  exceedingly  probable, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  least  falls  much  softer  than  his  friends.  If, 
hownvor,  the  disaster  should  be  averted,  then  the  victory  will  be  for 
Protection,  and  the  most  energetic  of  the  Protectionists  will  be 
able  to  come  in  again  on  his  highest  terms.  Virtue  is  sometimes 
its  own  reward,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  self-sacrifice  on  this 
occasion  does  seem  to  coincide  rather  happily  with  his  self- 
interest.  It  would  be  unfair  to  make  any  aspersions  against  him 
on  this  account.  We  can  be  content  to  believe  that  he  has  acted 
according  to  his  convictions,  and  without  regard  to  the  conse¬ 
quences.  But  we  might  be  permitted  to  hear  rather  less  of  his 
splendid  integrity  and  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  sublime  and  delicate 
sense  of  honour.  Otherwise  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  observe 
that,  for  a  chief  officer  to  run  the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  and  get 
away  in  the  jolly-boat  before  she  strikes,  is  not  more  heroic,  than 
to  sail  her  under  false  colours  is  seamanlike  or  honest. 

Autonomos. 
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The  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  been  called,  not  very  happily, 
the  Last  of  the  Tories.  It  might  be  nearer  to  truth  to  say  that 
he  was  the  Last  of  the  Whigs,  As  we  look  back  upon  his  career, 
we  are  reminded  of  those  dignified  aristocrats  who  ruled  England 
under  the  segis  of  the  “  great  houses,”  and  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  family  “connection.”  lie  belongs  to  the  line  of  the 
Saviles,  the  Pelhams,  the  Temples,  the  Rockinghams,  the  Greys, 
the  Lansdownes,  and  the  Russells,  who  were  the  members,  as  it 
seemed,  by  right  of  birth  and  station,  of  a  lofty  governing 
oligarchy,  which  did  much  to  justify  its  position  by  high  talent, 
conscientious  integrity,  and  an  earnest  sense  of  public  responsi¬ 
bility.  And  it  may  be  that  this  dynasty  of  grands  seigneurs, 
who  under  one  party  name  or  the  other  have  so  often  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  has  come  to  its  close  with  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  King  Edward’s  reign.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  Premiership,  unless  the  political  complications  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  should  drift  into  that  office  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
or  Earl  Spencer,  will  ever  again  be  held  by  a  man  without  a 
great  popular  following,  and  without  a  genuine  hold  upon  the 
imagination,  or  at  any  rate,  the  prejudices  of  the  electorate. 

Lord  Salisbury  did  not  attain  to  high  office  in  virtue  of  such 
qualifications,  any  more  than  Melbourne,  Aberdeen,  and  the 
fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby;  and  like  these  earlier  Prime  Ministers 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  called 
to  the  supreme  post  by  the  verdict  of  “  the  People.”  The  voice 
of  the  constituencies  had  not  marked  him  out  for  election,  when 
the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  activity  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  the  eclipse  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  Conservative  camp.  Ue  had  risen 
in  the  same  way  as  the  great  aristocratic  politicians,  with  whom 
in  this  respect  he  is  compared.  Introduced  at  an  early 
age  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gained  a  reputation  in 
that  assembly  for  capacity  and  knowledge  of  affairs.  There 
are  men — and  it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  examples  in  the 
present  Legislature — who  inspire  the  House  with  confidence 
and  respect,  though  on  the  larger  public  outside  they  make 
very  little  impression.  Lord  Cranbome,  in  the  ’sixties,  was 
one  of  these.  To  the  shrewd  observers  of  the  London  salons  and 
political  coteries,  it  seemed  natural  enough  that,  at  six-and- 
thirty,  a  still  untried  administrator,  he  should  be  asked  to  join 
the  Derby  Cabinet,  with  the  portfolio  of  the  India  Office.  The 
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nation,  the  world  outside  this  managing  circle,  acquiesced,  as 
it  always  does,  in  the  appointment  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  with 
which,  after  all,  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  acquiesced  also  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  advancement,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  to 
still  higher  rank  in  the  executive  hierarchy,  and  watched  him 
become  in  turn  Special  Envoy  to  Constantinople  in  1876,  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1878,  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
eventually  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But 
one  may  doubt  whether  the  public  at  large  really  began  to  know 
him  till  he  was  pretty  far  down  into  his  second  Premiership. 
Perhaps  even  then  they  did  not  know  him  very  well,  though  in  his 
closing  years  he  was  the  centre  of  such  reverence  and  ungrudged 
regard  as  is  given  to  few  among  our  statesmen.  The  Lord  of  Hat¬ 
field,  sitting  aloof  from  the  turmoil  of  parties,  serene  and  massive, 
leaving  the  House  of  Commons  to  jangle,  and  the  platforms  to 
reverberate,  while  he  swayed  the  balance  of  Britain’s  fate  with  a 
firm,  unerring  hand,  he  was  an  impressive  figure ;  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  in  Europe  since  Bismarck.  But  he  hnd  never 
become  interesting,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  as  Lord  Itosebery  might  be,  if  he  chose. 

His  last  illness,  his  death,  attracted  singularly  little  attention, 
even  in  these  journalistic  days.  The  newspapers  paid  their 
perfunctory  “  tributes  ” ;  the  public  remained,  I  fear,  indifferent. 
A  few  years  ago  a  young  poet  and  novelist,  the  writer  of  some 
stirring  verses,  some  striking  stories,  fell  ill  at  a  New  York  hotel. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  world  watched  by  his  bedside.  The  cables 
throbbed  with  the  latest  news  of  his  sickness.  Men  asked  each 
other  in  railway-carriages  and  tramcars  how  “he”  was,  and 
discussed  the  medical  bulletins  with  unaffected  concern.  One 
did  not  detect  any  sign  of  this  popular  interest  when  Lord 
Salisbury  was  lying  on  his  death-bed.  They  held  a  service  in 
honour  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  last  day  of  last  month,  and  it 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  There  was  no  crowding,  no  throng  of 
eager  sight-seers,  outside  Westminster  Abbey;  a  few  policemen 
were  dotted  about  the  precincts,  but  they  were  scarcely  needed. 
Indifferently  the  passers-by  on  foot,  or  on  the  roofs  of  omnibuses, 
turned  their  heads  as  the  solemn  note  of  the  bell  crossed  the 
rattle  of  Victoria  Street,  and  now  and  again  some  faint  strain  of 
Schubert  or  Chopin  was  wafted  through  the  windows  of  the 
great  Minster.  But  men  and  women  went  by  upon  their  own 
occasions,  casual,  inattentive,  not  pausing  to  remember  that  here 
was  a  solemn  ceremony  in  memory  of  one  who  had  been  a  Prince 
among  his  peers,  who  had  sat  in  council  with  Emperors  and 
Kings,  who  had  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  quarter  of  the  human 
race,  and  had  gone  to  his  rest  after  being  three  times  Prime 
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Minister  of  England.  Sic  transit  gloi-ia.  The  text  is  an  old 
one;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  moral  of  this  case.  It  was  clear 
that  in  our  age  of  gossip,  so  eager  for  the  concrete,  so  keen  after 
the  “personal  note,”  the  individuality  of  the  dead  statesman  had 
never  stamped  itself  upon  the  public  consciousness.  He  was  a 
gieat  abstraction,  an  embodiment  of  power,  of  dignity,  of  political 
virtue;  not  a  man  to  he  talked  about  and  known. 

To  a  large  extent  this  feeling,  or  absence  of  feeling,  on  the  part 
of  the  puhlie,  was  of  his  own  creation.  He  did  not  seek 
popularity,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 
avoid  it.  A  reserved  man,  very  proud,  shy,  sensitive,  and  self- 
contained,  he  shrank  from  that  blaze  of  vulgar  illumination, 
under  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  anybody,  who  is  at  all 
eminent  or  distinguished,  to  pass  his  life.  He  did  none  of  the 
things  which  commend  a  statesman  to  the  attention  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  democracy  and  those  who  minister  to  its  tastes,  lie 
must  have  been  the  despair  of  the  paragraphists,  who,  in  the  end, 
were  compelled  to  leave  him  alone  for  sheer  lack  of  matter.  He 
did  not  own  racehorses,  like  one  eminent  contemporary,  or  grow 
orchids  like  another,  or  cut  down  trees,  or  play  golf,  or  ride  the 
bicycle,  or,  so  far  as  was  known,  indulge  in  any  kind  of  active 
sport,  amusement,  or  recreation  whatsoever;  nor  did  he  write 
novels,  or  Essays  on  Philosophic  Doubt,  or  magazine  articles  on 
the  classics  and  theology,  or  agreeable  monographs  on  English 
statesmen,  and  “  readable  ”  accounts  of  the  Last  Phase  of 
Napoleon.  He  spent  many  hours  in  his  libraiy  and  his  laboratory; 
but  he  never  published  a  book.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  even  in  his  earlier  days  of  literary  activity,  he  WTote  nothing 
under  his  own  name.  His  forcible,  closely-reasoned  essays  were 
buried  anonymously  in  the  pages  of  the  Qtiarterly,  or  the  “  leader  ” 
columns  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  He  is  understood  to 
have  pondered  deeply  over  some  problems  in  chemistry  and 
physics;  but  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  researches,  for  he 
kept  the  results  to  himself.^  Nor  had  he  any  taste  or  desire  for 
miscellaneous  social  intercourse.  He  cared  neither  for  the  club 
nor  the  salon,  and  the  “smart  society”  of  London  knew  nothing 
of  him.  He  had  none  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  versatile  interest  in 
men  and  things,  and  his  viridescent  delight  in  the  passing  show 
of  life,  his  short-lived,  changing,  enthusiasms.  One  could  not 
conceive  of  him  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter  of  compliment  to 
the  last  new  lady  novelist,  or  plunging  into  public  controversy 
with  a  Professor  of  Biology.  His  circle  of  friends  was  limited 

(1)  The  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  his  Presidential  Address  at  the 
British  Association,  which  was  republished  under  the  title  of  “  Evolution,  a 
Retrosioect,”  in  1894. 
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and  select,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  enlarge  it;  and  even  from  the 
men  who  might  have  been  regarded  as  his  political  associates  he 
held  himself  apart.  It  was  said  that  he  did  not  know  all  the 
members  of  his  own  Ministry  by  sight,  and  sometimes  had  to 
ask  their  names  when  they  saluted  him  in  any  public  place. 

In  all  these  traits,  and  habits,  and  inclinations,  he  was  strangely 
out  of  touch  with  an  age  which  has  a  most  valet-like  inquisitive¬ 
ness  over  all  the  minor  doings  of  “  great  people,”  and  looks  upon 
its  heroes  chiefly  as  material  for  attractive  gossip.  But  nobody 
could  gossip  about  Salisbury.  You  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
joke  over  the  Binomial  Theorem.  This  reserve  made  him 
respected,  and  gave  him  a  reputation,  perhaps  even  beyond  his 
deserts,  for  self-contained  force  and  silent  resolution.  One  was 
sometimes  reminded  of  Sheridan’s  irreverent  treatment  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  most  famous  ancestor.  With  Mr.  Puff,  in  The  Critic, 
the  public  may  have  felt  that  “a  minister  in  his  situation  with 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head,”  could  not  bo  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  time  to  mix  much  wnth  other  people.  “Burleigh 
comes  forward,  shakes  his  head,  and  exit.”  Impressive,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  was  the  occasional  emergenee  of  the  shrouded  figure, 
to  “shake  his  head,”  with  a  trenchant  speech  on  the  platform, 
or  in  the  Senate,  only  to  retire  to  his  State-papers,  or  behind  the 
guarded  gates  of  Hatfield,  where  even  the  society  journalist  could 
not  follow  him.  A  great  Whig  noble,  in  short,  who  had  brought 
down  the  reticent  eighteenth  century  traditions  to  the  age  of 
the  German  Emperor,  of  President  Roosevelt,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  truth  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  essentially  an  aristocratic 
statesman.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  he  had  any  undue  pre¬ 
ference  for  his  own  order,  or  was  imbued  with  the  vulgar  pride 
of  rank  or  birth.  Prom  the  kind  of  snobbishness,  which  is  not 
limited  to  social  aspirants  and  nouveaux  riches,  but  often  goes 
with  the  oldest  lineage,  he  was  absolutely  without  a  trace.  Ilis 
habits  were  simple,  his  dress  was  careless,  his  manner,  in  private 
life,  was  unassuming.  He  showed  no  consciousness,  and  very 
likely  he  had  none,  of  those  differences  in  “  position,”  which  count 
for  so  much  in  our  English  society,  and  which  were  always  rather 
acutely  present  to  the  minds  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  treated  a  marquess  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  treated 
a  curate  or  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  with  the  same  modest  reserve, 
the  same  absence  of  hauteur.  His  aristocracy  was  that  of  the 
intellect  and  the  temper.  His  mind  was  constitutionally  incapable 
of  understanding  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  the  loose  opinions, 
of  the  common  run  of  men  and  women.  When  he  approached 
a  great  question  it  was  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  encountered 
some  problem  of  chemical  electricity  in  his  laboratory.  He  made 
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his  appeal  to  instructed  reasoning,  and  to  the  finished  mental 
processes  of  penetrating  logicians  like  himself.  To  the  senti¬ 
ments,  the  impulses,  which  sway  the  masses,  he  was  curiously 
blind.  He  came  near  to  being  a  great  orator:  at  least,  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  that  character.  He  had 
wit,  and  readiness,  and  fluency,  a  commanding  presence,  an 
imposing  delivery,  a  keen  sense  of  style,  an  apt  mastery  of 
epigram,  argument  and  retort.  But  he  lacked  the  sympathetic 
instincts  which,  for  the  public  speaker,  are  greater  than  these. 
With  all  his  gifts  he  was  less  eft'ective  on  the  platform  than  many 
a  smaller  man.  Except  on  some  rare  occasions,  as  at  the  famous 
Opera  House  meeting  in  1886,  when  he  was  roused  beyond  him¬ 
self,  he  seemed  out  of  touch  with  his  audience.  He  was  destitute 
of  the  histrionic  elasticity  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone  as  much 
at  home  with  a  mob  of  dockyard  labourers  on  Blackheath  as  he 
was  with  the  blase  critics  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  popular 
orator  is  “near  akin”  to  the  actor;  but  the  temperament  of  the 
stage  was  not  given  to  Lord  Salisbury.  He  lectured  a  crowd 
of  workmen  or  small  shopkeepers  with  a  professional  aloofness 
and  a  dignifled  unconsciousness  of  their  special  characteristics. 
The  admirable  analysis,  the  cutting  phrases,  delighted  the 
judicious  reader  of  the  next  day’s  newspapers.  But  at  the 
moment  of  delivery  they  too  often  fell  flat,  or  were  received  with 
a  murmur  of  half-bewildered  appreciation. 

He  had  an  odd  habit  of  thinking  aloud  in  his  speeches.  With 
his  facts  well  arranged  in  his  mind  beforehand,  he  could  speak 
without  references  or  notes.  The  words  came  to  him  as  he  went 
on,  and  often  the  ideas.  And  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him, 
he  would  sometimes  pursue  it  to  the  conclusion  which  suggested 
itself  to  his  trenchant,  satirical  intellect,  as  he  might  have  done — 
and  in  that  case  with  impunity — in  conversation  with  intimate 
friends  round  his  dining-table  at  Hatfield.  I  think  that  this  trait, 
much  more  than  any  natural  impulsiveness  of  temperament, 
accounts  for  those  occasional  “  blazing  indiscretions,”  those 
“  gibes,  and  flouts,  and  jeers,”  of  which  so  much  was  made.  His 
emotions  did  not  run  away  with  him ;  but  sometimes  his  sense  of 
logic  did,  and  his  artistic  enjoyment  of  i-emorseless  paradox  and 
pungent  epigram  phrase.  It  is  a  perilous  talent,  and  has  led 
men,  with  more  popular  instincts  than  Lord  Salisbury,  to  dan¬ 
gerous  blunders;  as  when  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  agitation  of  1876,  allowed  himself  to  slide 
into  that  celebrated  sentence,  which  did  him  as  much  harm  as 
anything  he  ever  said :  — 

“  The  Turks  do  not  often  resort  to  torture,  but  generally  terminate  their 
connection  with  culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner.” 
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It  was  the  ill-timed  flippancy  of  a  caustic  man  of  the  world _ 

the  affectation  of  treating  serious  topics  lightly,  that  is  current 
in  “  Society.”  If  it  had  been  said  in  the  right  milieu  and  at  the 
right  time,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  accuse  the 
speaker  of  undue  levity  or  a  callous  disregard  of  suffering.  But 
Disraeli  had  forgotten  that  the  audience  he  addressed  was  only  a 
fragment  of  the  great  British  public,  which  at  the  moment  was 
passing  through  an  emotional  crisis,  and  was  pulsing  with  reli¬ 
gious  indignation.  To  a  good  half  of  the  nation,  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  earnest  church-go>ng  and  chapel-going  men  and 
women,  the  jest  so  lightly  uttered  was  an  unforgivable  offence,  a 
vivid  proof  that  its  author  was  a  heartless  cynic,  wanting  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity. 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  any  rate,  was  no  cynic,  if  by  that  term  is 
meant  a  soured  materialist,  who  believes  that  human  conduct  is 
directed  mainly  by  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-indulgence, 
lie  was  neither  misanthropic  nor  morose,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
deeply  devout  man,  who  had  faith,  not  only  in  the  moral  ordering 
of  the  universe,  but  in  the  instincts  and  character  of  his  country¬ 
men.  But  he  surveyed  public  affairs  without  illusions.  In 
private  life  kindly,  affectionate,  genial,  even  cheerful,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  in  politics  a  contented  and  philosophical  pessimist, 
lie  acquiesced  with  a  large  tolerance  in  the  imperfections  of  an 
imperfect  world.  He  took  the  view,  which  is  not  easily  disputed, 
that  the  scheme  of  things  is  very  badly  arranged  and  exhibits 
numerous  inexplicable  deficiencies.  As  most  of  these  cannot  be 
amended,  it  is  best  to  accept  them,  and  make  due  allowance  for 
their  operation  in  the  management  of  affairs.  If  you  ignore  them, 
you  will  certainly  go  wrong;  if  you  endeavour  to  remove  them 
altogether,  you  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  this 
he  was  at  the  opposite  pole  of  feeling  from  the  Kadicals  and 
Liberals  of  his  earlier  days.  The  old-fashioned  reformers  of  the 
great  progressive  era  had  before  them  an  ideal  of  perfection, 
which  could  be  realised  by  political  and  economic  changes.  The 
world  was  out  of  joint  it  is  true,  though  chiefly  through  the  errors 
of  sovereigns,  ministers,  and  aristocratic  rulers,  in  the  past;  but 
Parliament  and  a  free  Press,  aided  by  popular  enlightenment 
and  Mechanics’  Institutes,  could  put  it  right.  These  sanguine 
meliorists  held  that  there  was  no  abuse  which  would  not  be  rooted 
out,  no  public  evil  which  might  not  be  abolished.  Lord  Salisbury', 
whose  hobby  was  science,  had  no  sympathy  with  this  romance 
of  the  future.  He  thought  there  were  many  things  that  were 
not  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  fabric 
of  institutions,  and  the  balance  of  powers  and  interests,  which 
had  been  arranged  by  Nature,  or  slowly  evolved  through  the  ages. 
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Society,  as  constituted  in  nineteenth-century  England  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  its  defects;  hut  it  also  had  its  advantages,  and  a  wise 
man  would  put  up  with  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  instead 
of  worrying  himself  over  the  unattainable.  It  may  he  that  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  much  as  temperament,  were  responsible  for  this 
intelligent  Toryism  in  the  case  of  the  late  Prime  Minister.  If  a 
man  has  been  born  in  the  innermost  circle  of  a  privileged  caste,  if 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  all  that  the  millions  of  other 
men  hopelessly  desire,  if  he  has  wealth,  high  station,  splendid 
estates,  a  palace  to  live  in,  the  best  of  society  to  choose  from,  hooks, 
pictures,  leisure  and  the  other  delectable  things  that  money  can 
purchase,  and  in  addition  a  superior  intellect,  personal  dignity, 
domestic  comfort,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  affections — 
if  all  these  are  given  unto  him,  he  may  be  excused  for  finding 
the  world  a  very  tolerable  place  in  despite  of  its  obvious  blemishes. 
Insensibly  a  man  is  conditioned  by  his  “environment.”  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  Cecil  or  a  Cavendish  should  find 
himself  ravaged  by  consuming  passion  for  radical  change. 

With  this  view  of  things,  Lord  Salisbury  could  hardly  be  a 
constructive  statesman.  He  was  less  a  reformer  than  a  critic. 
The  latter  role  suited  his  analytical  tastes,  his  caustic  and  pene¬ 
trating  style,  and  the  bent  of  his  intellect,  which  in  its  essence 
was  judicial  and  argumentative,  rather  than  practical  and  direct. 
If  he  had  been  on  the  Bench,  he  would  have  made  a  great  judge, 
though  it  may  be  that  his  expositions  and  his  obiter  dicta  would 
have  gained  him  more  admiration  than  his  decisions.  In  the  old 
days  of  the  unreformed  Court  of  Chanceiy  there  were  famous 
Chancellors,  like  Eldon,  who  grew  so  fond  of  a  tangled  case,  that 
they  pondered  and  refined  over  it  for  years  before  they  could 
deliver  their  judgments.  Lord  Salisbury  had  a  good  deal  of  this 
analysing  and  casuistical  temper,  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  is 
a  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  saw  both  sides  of  a 
([uestion,  and  preferred  to  brood  over  their  weak  points,  instead 
of  cutting  through  them  with  some  roughly  effective  solution. 
There  are  many  keen  and  searching  passages  in  his  speeches  in 
which  the  defects  of  existing  institutions  and  practices  are 
exposed.  Such,  for  instance,  are  his  occasional  references  to  our 
fiscal  system.  Lord  Salisbury  always  professed  to  be  a  Free 
Trader,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  Peelite  legislation  as  a 
religion,  and  maintained  that  “  the  Holy  Doctrine  of  Free  Trade  ” 
had  no  claim  to  an  infallible  orthodoxy.  His  satire  was  at  its 
best  when  he  was  bantering  the  economical  pontificate,  especially 
when  it  was  regarded  as  the  special  heritage  of  the  Liberal 
Party:  — 

“  Political  economy  is  an  oracle  whose  utterance.-,  we  profoundly  respect; 
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but  which,  like  a  certain  oracle  of  old,  is  apt  to  suit  its  utterances  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of  it  for  the  time  being.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  Delphic  oracle  was  in  the  power  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Army,  its  utterances  were  said  to  be  ‘  Philipised,’  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  utterances  of  political  economy  now'adays  are  only  too  apt  to  be 
‘  Gladstonised.’  When  I  first  entered  Parliament,  it  used  to  be  regarded 
as  an  axiom  that  commercial  treaties  were  founded  on  erroneous  and  un¬ 
sound  principles,  and  could  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries  entering 
into  them.  Circumstances,  however,  have  changed ;  political  economy  has 
reviewed  its  doctrines,  and  commercial  treaties  are  regarded  as  the  most 
orthotlox  things  imaginable.  Spain,  let  us  say,  treats  our  manufactures 
very  badly,  and  excludes  them,  while  she  admits  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  If  we  were  able  to  say  to  her,  ‘  If  you  continue  in  that  course 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise  the  duty  on  your  wines,’  it  is  very  possible  that 
after  a  little  time  a  new  light  might  break  in  upon  her  reflections.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  because  retaliation  is  a  mortal  sin  under  this  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade.” 

He  evidently  enjoyed  tlie  task  of  disconcerting  unthinking  enthu¬ 
siasts  by  showing  that  Free  Trade  at  home  had  given  us  no  power 
to  secure  open  markets  abroad.  lie  could  always  supply  an 
“  hypothetical  illustration  ”  of  the  manner  in  which  our  commer¬ 
cial  diplomacy  was  filtered  by  the  liberality  of  our  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments.  “Away  with  Free  Trade,”  then,  might  be  the  hasty 
deduction  of  some  more  impatient  statesman.  It  was  an  inference 
Lord  Salisbury  never  drew.  lie  remained  a  Free  Trader  to  the 
end,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  common  report  is  correct,  which 
represents  him,  in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  as  deeply  concenied 
and  alarmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sudden  counter-march.  Nor, 
though  he  sometimes  talked  Ketaliation,  did  he  ever  make  an 
attempt  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  Theoretically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  argument,  he  could  see  the  weak  places  of  our  fiscal 
method.  But  to  remedy  it  by  a  kind  of  economic  revolution  was 
the  last  thing  that  could  commend  itself  to  his  cautious  and  con¬ 
servative  temperament.  He  knew  that  there  are  many  things,  in 
the  abstract  far  from  perfect,  which  yet  cannot  be  altered  without 
injury.  A  wise  man  amuses  himself  by  explaining  their  deficien¬ 
cies;  and  puts  up  with  them. 

lie  had  much  the  same  conception  of  the  British  constitution. 
Here  his  attitude  was  essentially  Whiggish.  I  do  not  think  he 
could  ever  have  held  Burke’s  touching  belief  in  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  odd  compromise,  which  evolved  itself  out  of  the 
historical  accidents  and  the  party  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  English  Parliamentary  system  did  not 
excite  his  reverence.  He  was  conscious  that  it  often  worked 
badly,  that  it  was  an  extremely  cumbrous  instrument  of  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  he  found  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  explaining  that 
under  it  a  Ministry  could  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain  our 
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defensive  armaments  in  a  condition  of  genuine  efficiency.  But 
such  as  it  was,  we  had  it,  and  must  contrive  to  manage  our  business 
by  its  agency — not  perhaps  as  well  as  we  should  like,  hut  better 
than  we  should  do  if  we  embarked  on  violent  changes.  The  party 
system  was  of  course  quite  irrational  in  substance  and  logically 
indefensible.  But  there  it  is,  and  we  are  so  situated  that  the 
Cabinet  machine  will  not  work  without  it.  So  the  prudent  states¬ 
man  accepts  it,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  “swing  of  the 
pendulum,”  and  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
he  does,  or  leaves  undone,  the  fickle  democracy  is  sure  to  turn  him 
out  of  office  in  due  course  and  put  his  rivals  in.  If  you  take  that 
view,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  temptation  to  which  it  seemed 
sometimes  as  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  succumbed,  to  pass  to  the 
further  deduction  that  real  success,  either  personal  or  political,  is 
scarcely  worth  striving  for.  You  are  doing  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  work,  with  inadequate  tools,  and  you  are  hound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  suffer  defeat.  Under  such  conditions,  a  strictly  moderate 
level  of  achievement  is  all  you  can  hope  to  attain.  It  is  a 
philosophical,  and  perhaps  in  essence  a  scientific,  doctrine  which 
protects  those  who  hold  it  from  illusion  and  disappointment. 
But  it  is  not  so  inspiring  as  that  more  artistic,  and  possibly  there¬ 
fore  more  erroneous,  formxila,  which  declares  that  “not  failure 
but  low  aim  is  crime,”  in  the  life  of  men  and  nations. 

To  these  characteristics  and  predispositions  must,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  a  certain  carelessness  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  part  in  the 
selection  of  his  political  associates  and  subordinates,  to  which  the 
ugly  name  of  nepotism  was  sometimes  given.  It  cannot  he  denied 
that  he  exhibited  an  undue  indulgence  for  respectable  mediocrity, 
and  that  he  was  far  from  diligent  in  his  search  for  talent,  nor 
did  he  always  appear  to  regard  merit  and  force  of  character  as 
necessary  qualifications  for  high  office,  or  for  public  honours. 
He  officered  his  Ministries  much  too  largely  with  well-hom  place¬ 
men,  veteran  party  hacks,  and  his  own  relatives.  There  were 
several  conspicuously  weak  places  in  his  Administrations  of  1886 
and  1895 ;  and  matters  were  not  mended  when  he  threw  away  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  the  last  general  election,  to  give  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  further  contingent  from  the  “Hotel  Cecil.”  To  a 
country  which  was  beginning  to  clamour  for  efficiency,  and  was 
indeed  badly  feeling  the  need  of  that  quality,  this  was  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Yet  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  appoint¬ 
ments  were  due  to  the  unworthy  motive  of  providing  his  family 
and  friends  with  good  posts  at  the  public  expense.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  an  English  Premier  must  always  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  confine  his  ministerial  appointments  to  men 
of  exceptional  ability.  He  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  those 
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capable  men  of  business,  those  born  administrators  whose  services 
would  be  so  valuable.  In  practice  his  choice  is  limited  to  a  very 
restricted  circle,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  members  of  his  own 
party,  in  the  two  Houses,  who  have  gained  a  certain  reputation 
in  those  assemblies.  Eliminate  a  few  commanding  figures,  whose 
“claims”  to  office  cannot  be  repudiated,  and  most  of  these  aspir¬ 
ants  are  much  on  a  level.  As  A.  is  neither  much  better  nor  much 
worse  than  B,,  and  either  would  do  reasonably  well,  the  harassed 
Cabinet-maker  naturally  selects  the  one  who  is  personally  known 
to  himself,  or  to  his  sons  or  brothers,  or  to  the  little  court  of 
intimate  acquaintances  who  have  his  private  ear.  In  the  case  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  there  was  a  special  temptation  to  adopt  this  easy 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  since  he  lived  so  much  apart  from 
general  society,  and  gave  himself  few  opportunities  of  gaug¬ 
ing  the  calibre  of  the  younger  rising  men.  Nor,  again,  must  it 
be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  tradition — a  very  bad  tradition — 
according  to  which  a  politician  who  has  once  held“  Cabinet  rank  ” 
has  a  kind  of  prescriptive  title  to  a  portfolio,  whenever  his  side 
comes  into  power.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  nothing  is  harder 
than  getting  a  new  man  into  the  Cabinet  except  keeping  out  a 
man  who  has  once  been  there.  Lord  Salisbury’s  sense  of  party 
loyalty  did  not  permit  him  to  overlook  these  considerations.  Per¬ 
haps  he  might  have  made  some  effort  to  do  so,  if  he  had  been 
possessed  with  a  more  fervent  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  political 
and  administrative  action.  But  a  conviction  of  the  mediocrity 
of  things  is  easily  reconciled  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  medio¬ 
crity  of  men.  So  he  enlarged  the  size  of  his  Cabinets,  and  con¬ 
tentedly  tolerated  the  continuance  in  office  of  various  second-rate 
Ministers,  who  could  have  had  no  great  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  They  were  left  to  manage  or  mismanage  their  depart¬ 
ments,  while  the  direction  of  policy  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  an 
Inner  Cabinet,  consisting  of  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  and  the  four 
or  five  confidential  and  important  colleagues  by  whose  opinions  he 
was  really  guided. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust  to  represent  Lord  Salisbury’s 
attitude  in  domestic  politics  as  that  of  mere  negation.  He 
objected  to  “  heroic  legislation,”  and  constant  tampering  with  the 
mechanism  of  Government,^  but  he  held  that  to  frame  well- 


(1)  “  The  last  forty  years  have  brought  us  such  an  evil  habit  of  believing  that 
organic  change  is  a  necessary  function  of  Parliament,  that  if  the  year  has  gone 
by,  and  nobody  is  despoiled  and  no  institution  is  smashed,  we  say  the  Session 
has  been  wasted.  Unless  I  mis-read  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  is  that  this  heroic  legislation  must  now  cease.  .  .  .  My  lor  s  an 
gentlemen,  the  processes  of  destruction  are  in  their  nature  irrevocable.  You  can 
no  more  set  on  foot  an  institution  which  has  been  cast  down,  than  you  can  raise 
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devised  measures  of  social  reform  was  the  proper  object  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  action,  lie  held,  also,  that  while  the  Liberals  were 
occupied  with  ambitious,  and  hazardous,  political  changes,  the 
Conservatives  should  specially  devote  themselves  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Hence  his  interest  in  the  Housing  Acts, 
in  sanitation,  and  in  industrial  regulation.  He  urged  his  party 
to  return  to  the  excellent  tradition  of  the  time  when  Lord  Ashley 
was  able  to  carry  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition 
of  Radical  “reformers,”  In  1887  he  asked  whether  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  was  not  worth  a  good  deal  more  attention  than 
politicians  had  been  inclined  to  bestow  upon  it,  “You  know 
how  the  difficulty  of  the  unemployed  is  rising ;  in  the  south  there 
are  vast  masses  of  men  who  have  no  evil  will,  against  whom  no 
harm  can  be  stated,  who  have  only  this  one  wish,  this  one  demand 
— that  the  labour  which  they  are  prepared  to  give  should  be 
accepted,  and  bare  sustenance  given  them  in  place  of  it.  Is  that 
no  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament?  Is  it  not  more 
important  than  these  organic  questions  on  which  we  have  spent 
so  much  time  ?  Is  it  not  more  important  that  we  should  save  men, 
well-to-do  men  from  ruin,  and  working  men  from  starvation, 
instead  of  bringing  forward  measures  whose  only  effect  can  be 
to  hound  class  against  class  and  creed  against  creed?”  He  was 
even  assailed  with  the  imputation  of  “  Socialism,”  which  is  com¬ 
monly  flung  at  anybody  who  endeavours  to  deal  with  social  wrongs 
in  earnest.  It  was  an  absurd  charge  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  case, 
but  he  met  it  frankly.  “  Do  not  tell  me,”  he  said,  “  that  these 
are  Socialistic  sentiments.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  adopt 
the  Socialist  remedies,  but  the  socialistic  cries  convince  me  that 
there  is  an  evil,  and  that  Parliament  is  deeply  responsible 
for  not  giving  its  whole  time  to  it.”  His  attitude  towards  the 
“  masses  ”  was  manly  as  well  as  humane.  He  refused  to  flatter 
the  working-men,  or  even  to  consider  them  as  a  class  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  population.  In  one  of  the  brilliant  speeches 
by  which  he  established  his  reputation,  in  the  debates  on  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  he  deprecated  the  adulation 
of  “  the  future  Sovereign,”  who  was  expected  to  be  “  the  great 
power  in  the  State  against  which  no  other  power  will  be  able 
to  stand  ”  :  — 

the  dead.  The  continuity  of  existence  is  broken,  and  the  conditions  that  cling 
round  it  are  dissipated.  Its  power  for  good  is  gone.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of 
future  Parliaments  in  some  degree  to  repair  the  evil,  but  they  never  can  recall 
the  past.  This,  at  least,  they  can  do.  They  can  put  a  stop  to  the  further 
progress  of  assaulting  interests  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  industry  of 
Parliament.  They  may — and  I  believe  that  is  the  policy  they  ought  to  pursue 
they  may  return  to  the  paths  of  conciliatory  legislation.” — Speech  at  Hertford, 
October  17,  1873. 
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“  My  own  feeling  with  respect  to  the  working  men  is  simply  this,  that  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  of  them,  as  if  they  were  different  from 
other  Englishmen.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  nature  of  the  poor  or 
working  men  in  this  country  should  be  different  from  that  of  other  English¬ 
men.  They  spring  from  the  same  race ;  they  live  under  the  same  climate ; 
they  are  brought  up  under  the  same  laws;  they  aspire  after  the  same  his¬ 
torical  model  which  we  admire  ourselves;  and  I  cannot  understand  why  this 
nature  is  to  be  thought  better  or  worse  than  that  of  other  classes.” 

This  sane  and  straightforward  remonstrance  is  worth  quoting 
to-day,  when  “Labour”  is  more  than  ever  inclined  to  regard 
itself  as  a  distinct  caste,  and  to  separate  itself,  for  political 
purposes  at  any  rate,  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  Foreign 
Minister;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  since  the  detailed  history 
of  the  fruitful  years  he  passed  in  Downing  Street  can  hardly  be 
known  to  the  world  till  the  records  of  the  European  Chan¬ 
celleries  and  Foreign  Offices  are  laid  open.  Yet  this  was 
by  far  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  period  of  his  career, 
the  part  that  was  most  congenial  to  himself,  and  that  gave  him 
his  true  rank  among  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  It  was  a  happy 
turn  of  fortune  which  caused  Lord  Derby  to  resign  the  seals  in 
the  crisis  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1878,  and  allowed  Lord 
Salisbury  to  find  his  true  metier.  At  the  Foreign  Office  he  was 
happier  and  more  successful  than  anywhere  else.  “  It  is  not 
fanciful,”  said  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  his  excellent  sketch 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  “to  suppose  that  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  Foreign  Office  for  him  is  that,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
State,  it  is  that  to  which  popular  criticism  and  popular  demands 
have  obtained  least  access,  and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  which 
is  least  frequently  called  upon  to  explain  and  justify  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  popular  audiences.  It  is  possible,  even  in  these 
democratic  days,  for  a  successful  and  trusted  Foreign  Secretary 
to  feel  something  of  that  proudly  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
power  and  that  elevating  sense  of  responsibility  which  nerved  the 
will,  while  it  steadied  the  judgment,  of  the  great  ministers  who 
have  represented  this  country  before  the  world  in  historic  periods 
of  the  past ;  and  one  may  suspect  that  it  needs  some  such  stimulus 
to  Lord  Salisbury’s  imagination  to  raise  his  interest  in  con¬ 
temporary  politics  to  the  requisite  pitch.”  At  any  rate,  he  was 
distinctly  in  his  element  in  this  office.  The  quiet,  laborious 
work  suited  him,  and  gave  full  play  to  his  judicial  faculty, 
and  his  capacity  for  balancing  arguments  and  alternatives. 
Ilis  calmly  scientific  outlook  on  men  and  things  enabled  him 
to  keep  clear  of  the  sentimental  impulses  and  the  sentimental 
alarms  which  deflect  the  course  of  national  policy.  The 
momentary  panics  and  transient  enthusiasms  passed  him  by,  and 
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no  one  was  more  impervious  to  the  sensations  of  the  platform  and 
the  newspapers.  When  one  set  of  Imperialists  had  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  a  panic  over  French  acquisitions  in  the  Sahara,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  new  territory  included  a  good  deal  of 
“  rather  light  soil” ;  when  others  were  taunted  with  a  vision  of 
the  Cossacks  on  the  Indus,  he  advised  them  to  consult  some 
“  large  maps  ” ;  when,  more  recently,  there  was  much  sensitiveness 
about  Chinese  railway  concessions,  he  observed  that  it  would 
take  some  time  before  the  railways  could  be  built. 

In  the  great  critical  situations  in  which  he  found  himself,  he 
retained  his  deliberate  self-possession,  and  refused  to  be  hurried 
either  into  surrender  or  menace.  He  was  accused  of  being  unduly 
prone  to  a  bargaining  agreement  with  a  foreign  Government,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  East  Central  Africa,  in  Siam,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Far  East,  it  was  said  that  he  had  yielded  more  than  the 
occasion  required.  That  is  an  imputation  which  it  is  really 
impossible  to  deal  with,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
contemporary  diplomacy;  for  we  cannot  tell  what  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  from  the  movements  and  combinations  of  the 
great  European  Powers,  and  how  often  concessions,  which  seemed 
on  the  surface  doubtful,  were  more  than  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  hour.  What  we  do  know  is  that  in  certain  threatening 
emergencies  he  showed  no  lack  of  either  judgment  or  firmness. 
He  steered  calmly  through  the  Venezuela  storm  of  1895-96,  and 
so  handled  it  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  vStates  than  had 
subsisted  since  the  American  Eevolution.  That  alone  was  an 
achievement  by  which  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  was  placed 
under  an  enduring  obligation  to  him.  He  took  the  measure  of 
Teutonic  assumption  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Itaid,  and  of 
Gallic  excitement  over  Fashoda,  and  brought  both  quietly  to 
their  bearings.  But  the  highest  of  his  services  was  to  regain 
for  English  foreign  policy,  in  a  time  of  peculiar  stress  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  its  reputation  for  steady  consistency,  which  had  been 
almost  lost  during  the  unfortunate  period  of  Gladstonian  rule. 
It  was  a  consistency  which  found  its  basis  in  an  equitable  regard 
for  British  interests.  His  conception  of  the  motives  which  should 
animate  an  English  Minister  was  laid  down  in  a  speech  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  in  1876,  at  a  moment  when  the  country 
was  agitated  by  reports  of  Turkish  cruelty  in  the  Balkans. 
“Those  who  are  in  office,”  he  said,  “have  their  feelings  like 
other  men,  but  they  hold  the  resources  of  England  not  as  owners, 
but  as  trustees.  An  owner  may  do  what  he  likes,  looking  to  his 
sympathies,  his  anxieties,  and  his  wishes;  but  a  trustee  must 
act  according  to  the  strict  rights  and  interests  committed  to  his 
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charge.  These  are  the  sentiments  which  must  guide  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  tlie  difficult  and  painful  task  before  them. 
We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  sentiments  which  are 
natural  to  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  found  at  variance 
with  the  duties  which  policy  imposes  upon  us.  We  believe  that 
if  we  uphold  the  rights  and  interests  of  England,  and  adhere 
to  the  treaties  by  which  England  is  bound,  and  look  upon  that 
course  as  the  first  and  chief  of  those  duties  prescribed  to  us,  we 
shall  thereby  be  doing  the  utmost  that  in  us  lies  to  maintain 
the  interests  of  peace,  humanity,  and  civilisation.”  Fortunate 
for  the  country  it  was  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  world¬ 
wide  change  and  movement,  its  affairs  have  been  directed  by  a 
statesman  animated  by  that  sound  doctrine,  and  able  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  When  the  true  history  of  our  epoch  can  be  written 
it  may  be  seen  how  much  England,  and  the  wider  world  outside, 
owed  to  the  steadying  influence,  which  was  withdrawn  from  our 
politics  before  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

Sidney  Low. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

I. 

At  no  other  time,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  polite  literature  in 
France,  has  there  been  evidence  of  such  rapid  and  considerable 
changes  in  the  intellectual  taste  and  literary  habits  of  the  nation 
as  the  succession  we  have  been  able  to  note  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Not  that  the  production  in  fiction,  philosophy, 
jisychology,  science,  or  pure  literature  has  decreased.  The  number 
of  volumes  brought  into  circulation  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  before,  nor  is  the  quality  of  the  works  perceptibly  inferior 
from  different  points  of  view;  only,  the  public  taste  is  no 
longer  interested.  The  religion  of  intellectual  speculation 
tends  to  disappear  more  and  more  every  day;  the  republic  of 
letters  has  not  the  great  leaders  of  which  it  used  to  boast;  and, 
consequently,  to-day,  we  no  longer  see  those  groups  of  young 
neophytes,  formed  around  recognised  masters,  whence  issued 
methods  of  conception  and  schools  of  style.  The  chapels  to  which 
fervent  disciples,  entering  upon  the  cult  of  letters,  performed 
pilgrimages  to  bind  themselves  to  an  accepted  high-priest,  chapels 
still  numerous  in  1885,  have  now  disappeared.  The  cenacles 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  collaborations  of  young  poetic  or 
artistic  reviews  have  ceased  to  give  even  a  sign  of  life.  A  lull 
prevails  on  every  hand  in  the  admiration  entertained  for  works 
of  even  the  most  absorbing  character;  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  interest  in  the  contemporary  intellectual  movement;  and  the 
great  public  seems  bound  more  and  more  to  carry  its  passions, 
its  pleasures,  or  its  preferences  in  other  directions  than  that  of 
books  of  fiction  or  literature. 

The  position  is  much  diversified,  very  nebulous  and,  therefore, 
difficult  to  set  forth.  The  observer  discovers  numerous  origins 
and  catches  glimpses  of  manifold  consequences.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  indubitable  that  this  position  is  not  peculiar  to  France 
alone  and  that,  if  it  appears  less  evident  elsewhere,  as,  for 
instance,  in  England  and  Germany,  this  is  because  literature, 
in  those  countries,  did  not  at  any  period  occupy  a  place  of  such 
excessive  importance  in  the  national  life  as  we  have  seen  it  fill 
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SO  long  in  the  land  of  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Montesquieu  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

To  consider  only  the  nineteenth  century,  just  closed,  we  are 
able  to  judge  the  extraordinary  power  of  thought  reduced  to 
style  and  writing  in  this  France  of  ours,  with  her  never 
resting  cerebration,  even  in  the  midst  of  internal  political 
revolutions  and  foreign  wars.  The  great  figures  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  Stendhal,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  the  two 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Veuillot,  George  Sand,  Flaubert, 
Daudet  and  Zola,  are  living  expressions  which  for  long,  if  not  for 
ever,  will  tower  over  the  effigies  of  the  warriors  and  legislators 
in  the  history  of  the  century.  When,  presently,  this  history 
comes  to  be  written  by  our  children’s  children,  it  will  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  ideas,  or,  if  you  prefer,  that  of  the  ardent 
enthusiasm,  with  which  the  French  are  constantly  inspired  by 
a  lofty  ideal  of  humanity  and  by  the  love  of  adventure,  move¬ 
ment,  passion  and  sentiment  in  all  its  forms. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  last  century,  the  efflorescence  of 
intellectuality  in  France,  the  truly  classic  home  of  the  novel 
of  passion  and  of  erotic  poetiy,  was  really  exceptional,  and  as  it 
were  the  outcome  of  a  prodigious  intensity  of  culture.  In  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  of  the  intelligence,  of  dialectics,  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  taste  there  arose  most  characteristic,  original,  and 
individual  writers ;  stylists  of  the  first  rank  came  to  light ;  novelists 
of  genius  put  the  human  comedy  into  action;  and  vehement 
social  polemics  found  free  scope.  We  may  safely  say  that, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  philosophical, 
poetical,  historical,  critical  and  romantic  movement  was  not 
stayed  for  a  single  moment.  We  remark  an  admirable  sequence 
in  the  successive  transformations  of  the  literary  schools,  and  we 
note,  in  each  new  generation,  a  whole  contingent  of  men  of 
genius  unfurling  new  banners  and  aiming  at  the  expression  of  new 
ideals.  The  French  language  displays  itself  to  us  untouched 
by  decay,  like  some  tree  full  of  generous  sap,  which,  at  each 
returning  spring,  renews  its  leaves  and  puts  forth  a  fabulous 
wealth  and  splendour  of  foliage.  We  see  always  and  on  all 
hands,  at  every  hour  of  the  century,  as  it  were,  a  periodical 
reawakening  of  literary  curiosity  touching  modified  incessantly 
intellectual  formulas. 

At  the  outset,  we  have  a  restoration  of  religious  ideas,  with  the 
Theocratic  school  of  M.  de  Bonald  and  the  despotism  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre;  and  a  restoration  of  spiritualistic  philosophy,  with 
Maine  de  Biran,  Saint-Martin,  Ballanche,  and  Royer-Collard ; 
and  again,  an  outburst  of  chivalrous  and  mythological  poetry. 
With  dithyrambs,  patriotic  songs,  epithalaraia  and  rhythmical 
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bad  taste,  the  bards  of  1800  and  1815  strove  to  heighten  the  value 
of  the  imperial  idyll.  But  Luce  de  Lancival,  Viennet  and 
Nepomucene  Lemercier  did  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for 
the  transition  poets,  Arnault,  Millevoye  and  the  rest,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  the  forerunners  of  our  romantic  period,  dominated 
by  the  towering  figure  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Then,  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  Chateaubriand 
introduced  the  novel  of  sentiment,  and  Benjamin  Constant  the 
psychological  novel,  a  revival  of  fiction,  wherein  Madame  de 
vStael  and  Mesdames  Cottin,  de  Genlis,  de  Ki-tidener,  de  Souza, 
de  Huras  and  Sophie  Gay  inaugurated  the  literature  of  the  blue¬ 
stockings,  and  imbued  works  of  imagination  with  a  new  idealism, 
disconcertingly  fhniniste.  The  nineteenth  centuiy  certainly 
began  with  a  brilliancy  almost  or  quite  unknown  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Notwithstanding  the 
imperial  wars  and  the  anxieties  of  eveiy  kind  which  tended  to 
excite  the  population,  there  was,  in  every  class  of  society,  an 
incredible  impulse  towards  the  products  of  the  mind,  especially 
towards  those  which  predicated  inspiration  and  poetry,  which 
traversed  the  ideal  world  of  dreams  or  lingered  in  the  wide  realms 
of  fancy.  Strange  to  say,  at  that  Napoleonic  hour,  which  seemed 
utterly  given  over  to  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  to  the  boasts  and 
blusterings  of  military  pride,  the  soul  of  France  was  most 
tenderly  idyllic,  enraptured  with  sentimentalism,  in  love  with 
illusions,  emotions,  romanticism,  and  sensibility.  There  reigned, 
on  every  hand,  a  tendency  towards  impressionability  which 
brought  all  that  the  literature  of  the  time  was  able  to  supply  of 
an  inventive,  extravagant,  visionary,  rhapsodical  and  nebulous 
character,  into  vogue. 

II. 

The  commencement  of  our  twentieth  century  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  above;  the  state  of  men’s  minds  is  quite  different. 
The  Frenchman’s  quarrelsome,  gallant,  hectoring,  romantic  and 
chauvinistic  character  has  undergone  immense  changes,  and,  it 
may  be,  beneficial,  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  more.  The 
taste  for  scientific  study,  for  serious  experiment,  for  practical 
works,  has  gradually  replaced  the  love  of  purely  intellectual 
speculation.  More  has  been  asked  of  our  writers,  and  human 
thought  has  had  to  seek  its  way  towards  spheres  of  social 
philosophy,  to  turn  to  psychical  analysis  and  exact  evidence. 
Theories  of  evolution,  of  egotism,  of  experimentalism  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  younger  brains. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  about  1885,  several  lines 
were  opened  out.  One  of  these,  which  based  its  claim  on  the 
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fact  that  it  owed  its  inception  to  Stendhal,  ended  in  Maurice 
liarres,  with  stages  marked  by  Renan,  Taine,  Jules  Lemaitre, 
Bourget,  and  Anatole  France.  Another  issued  from  German 
transcendental  idealism,  and  had  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Fichte  as  its 
starting-points.  A  third,  a  road  all  mysticism  and  gentleness, 
was  opened  by  Ernest  Hello,  and  summed  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Lastly,  there  was  a  fourth,  travelled  by 
Proudhon,  Fourrier,  and  Benoit-Malon,  and  prolonged  by 
Bakiinin,  Malato,  Grave,  Tolstoi,  and  even  Octave  Mirbeau.  These 
four  main  roads  might,  in  brief,  be  described  as  Egotism,  or 
Barresisme ;  Idealism,  carried  to  the  pitch  of  the  suicide  of  reason 
in  inertia;  the  doctrine  of  Mystical  Morality;  and,  lastly,  the 
advanced  and  subversive  theories  of  the  social  agitators. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  among  the  society  novelists,  the  archseo- 
logical  or  innovating  story-writers,  the  Eenanist  Moralists,  the 
Neo-liomanticists,  the  Naturiiis,  the  “  Free,"  Mystic,  Symbolic, 
or  Renascent  Poets,  we  might  seek  and  pick  out  many  other 
groups,  too  often  holding  ill-defined  theories,  and  following  more 
or  less  uncertain  aims.  This,  however,  would  make  the  present 
essay,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  followed  with  all  the  necessary  deduc¬ 
tions,  must  necessarily  possess  a  certain  lucidity,  superfluously 
diffuse. 

As  for  the  novel,  the  daily  currency  that  circulates  between  the 
author  and  the  publisher,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  public, 
this  is  the  chief  culprit  in  the  present  crisis,  for  it  has,  so  to 
speak,  dimmed  the  sacred  torch  of  faith,  commercialised  contem¬ 
porary  literature  and  destroyed  the  love  of  lyrism,  which  even 
now  sometimes  sends  a  thrill  through  the  crowd  at  the  hearing 
of  exalted  poems  or  noble  appeals  to  sovereign  beauty.  The  art 
of  novel-writing  numbers  to  this  day  ingenious,  learned,  powerful 
and  stimulating  masters,  such  as  Anatole  France,  the  brothers 
Rosny,  Paul  Adam,  £lemir  Bourges,  Henri  de  Regnier,  the 
brothers  Margueritte,  that  agreeable  philosopher  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  Camille  Mauclair,  the  perverse  Jean  Lorrain,  and  that 
great  disabuse,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  who  nowadays  cultivates  mystic 
symbolism  and  the  Catholic  attitude  of  mind;  but  these  writers 
of  rare  distinction  create  no  school.  They  are  living  in  isolation, 
like  leaders  without  soldiers,  and  their  books  do  not  run  into  the 
huge  editions  which,  no  longer  than  fifteen  years  ago,  marked  the 
appearance  of  the  works  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  Emile  Zola,  and 
even  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  The  public  taste  has  no  definite 
trend.  In  presence  of  the  authors’  formidable  rate  of  production 
its  preferences  are  undecided  and  it  turns  oftenest  towards 
mediocre  and  scandalous  literature,  towards  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
work  which  enjoys  the  noisiest  publicity.  There  is  no  longer 
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even  a  choice  and  eagerly  enthusiastic  minority  to  become 
enamoured  of  the  fine  works  that  still  appear,  and  to  carry  the 
mass  of  more  and  more  careless  readers  in  its  wake. 

It  is  strange  to  have  to  state  that  no  publication,  whatever 
power  of  genius  it  may  reveal,  now  causes  a  sensation  in  the 
intellectual  world.  The  “  literary  event  ”  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  “  book  of  the  day,”  which,  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  give  rise 
to  hot  polemics,  which  had  its  partisans  and  its  detractors,  around 
which,  in  a  word,  battles  raged,  that  book  is  now  to  seek.  It 
exists,  nevertheless :  it  can  easily  be  placed  where  all  men  may 
see  it;  but  even  if  it  were  discovered  and  exposed  to  view,  even 
if  attention  were  drawn  to  it,  it  no  longer  exercises  sufficient 
attraction  to  make  it  an  object  of  controversy.  Indifference 
in  literary  matters  is  daily  increasing,  and  affecting  every  class. 
The  book  shops  are  on  the  eve  of  being  deserted.  And  this,  T 
would  beg  the  reader  to  believe,  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  pessimist, 
the  statement  of  a  crusty  man  of  letters,  but  an  undeniable  fact. 

Who  thinks,  nowadays,  of  taking  a  few  successful  books  on  his 
holiday?  We  wonder,  indeed,  whether  there  are  any  successful 
books,  now  that  mere  advertisement  takes  precedence,  in  the 
Press,  of  criticism.  But  scarcely  any  one  dreams  of  peopling 
his  solitude  in  the  countiy,  by  the  sea-side,  or  at  the  watering- 
places,  with  printed  company,  whether  stitched  or  bound.  No 
longer  do  we  see  a  lady  of  fashion  or  modish  gentleman  with  book 
in  hand :  that  “  is  no  longer  worn,”  and  has  become  horribly 
old-fashioned  and  middle-class. 

“And,  besides,”  a  woman  of  the  world  will  ask  you,  “when 
would  you  have  us  find  time  nowadays  to  read  in  houses  where 
there  is  much  company?  By  the  time  we  have  dressed,  sent  off' 
our  picture  postcards,  played  a  game  of  tennis  or  golf,  and 
lunched,  the  morning  is  gone.  After  that,  have  we  not  to  take  a 
motor  drive,  change  our  dress,  dine,  telephone  to  our  friends,  go 
to  the  casino  with  its  dances,  bridge,  and  poker?  .  .  .  When  on 
earth  have  we  a  moment  to  read  so  much  as  a  newspaper  ?  Even 
if  it  rains,  there  is  ping-pong  and  a  heap  of  other  things ! 
Besides,  reading  sends  the  blood  to  the  head,”  they  add.  “  When 
one  comes  back  from  doing  150  miles  in  a  motor,  one  is  not 
minded,  honestly,  to  feed  one’s  self  on  romantic  adventures, 
poetry,  humorous  stories,  or  any  other  printed  matter.  It  is  as 
much  as  one  can  do  to  glance  through  the  illustrated  magazines, 
and  look  at  the  reproductions  of  sporting  snapshots  or  portraits 
of  men  of  the  day.” 

The  smart  women  are  quite  right  when  they  talk  in  that 
straightforward  fashion ;  and  you  will  hear  the  same  thing  from 
all  young  men,  who  lead  open-air  lives,  are  in  love  with  exercise, 
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and  think  it  essential  to  develope  their  muscles  by  sport  of  all 
kinds.  Our  present  manners,  consequently,  thrust  aside  books, 
which  will  be  looked  on  more  and  more  as  the  expression  of  a 
bygone  age,  the  age  of  the  home,  of  the  life  of  the  recluse,  in¬ 
tensely  laborious  and  anti-hygienic. 

Our  contemporary  French  youth  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
full  evolution  of  the  new  progress.  It  has  not  known  that  impe¬ 
tuous  intellectual  life,  that  thirst  to  read  everything,  to  under¬ 
stand  everything,  which  characterised  preceding  generations, 
from  1840  to  1870.  A  practical  spirit  has  laid  hold  of  the  new' 
men,  and  specially  urges  them  towards  those  efforts  of  which  the 
results  are  most  immediate,  and  most  assured.  The  self-interest 
of  the  individual  has  considerably  increased,  and  every  one  aims 
at  working  the  minimum  of  time  with  a  view  to  a  maximum  of 
profit.  The  passion  for  speed  that  has  come  with  those  new' 
means  of  transport,  the  motor  car  and  the  bicycle,  is  allied  to  a 
more  exact  sense  of  the  value  of  time  and  the  necessity  for  going 
the  shortest  way  about  everything.  From  this  has  resulted  a 
need  for  synthesis,  for  concentration,  for  exact  focussing,  that 
more  or  less  consciously  sways  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
who  at  present  form  the  most  living  mass  of  the  nation  in  all  the 
liberal  professions. 

This  need  for  synthesis  has  been,  as  it  were,  realised  by  the 
literary  formulas  of  our  Parisian  journalism,  which,  while  devot¬ 
ing  itself  in  an  excessive  measure  to  the  supply  of  information, 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  certain  level  of  “  artistic  writing  ” 
and  careful  style,  of  witty  reporting,  of  paradoxical  suggestion, 
together  with  tales  and  stories  intended  for  the  hurried  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  public  for  whom  the  book  is  too  heavy  and  too 
costly  a  morsel.  The  literary  newspapers  and  the  lighter 
magazines  have,  therefore,  gradually  taken  the  place  of  w'orks 
of  current  publication.  Even  the  most  lettered  readers  have 
unconsciously  acquired  this  habit  of  taking  their  literary 
nourishment  in  small  doses.  They  think  it  enough  to  breakfast 
off  the  morning  paper  and  to  sup  off  the  special  edition. 

The  best  known  writers,  the  novelists,  the  philosophers,  the 
humorists,  without  really  deserting  the  book,  w'hich  alone  permits 
of  the  absolutely  independent  development  of  thought,  have  been 
reduced  in  a  normal  manner  to  contribute  more  or  less  regularly 
to  the  newspapers.  They  have  found  this  to  be  their  best  means 
of  revealing  themselves  to  the  public  and  gaining  a  notoriety 
which  the  bookseller  is  now  unable,  as  a  rule,  to  ensure,  even  to 
the  best  writers.  Nevertheless,  this  forced  work  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  simultaneously  provides  an  advertisement  and  a 
resource  indispensable  to  all  who  live  by  their  pen,  this  hurried 
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composing  of  articles,  fantasies,  chronicles,  or  dissertations,  has 
not  failed  to  injure  the  very  essence  of  the  talent  of  a  large 
number  of  authors.  They  have  spent  their  effort,  they  have 
widened  their  field  of  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  serious 
performances  which  journalism  has  prevented  them  from  making, 
or  for  which,  by  loss  of  habit,  it  has  unfitted  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public,  which  is  able  to  read  them  every  day  for  a 
halfpenny,  no  longer  seeks  to  purchase  their  prose  in  volume 
form,  lienee  it  comes  about  that  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
authors  are  unable  to  attain  a  maximum  of  more  than  two 
thousand  copies  for  the  sale  of  their  works;  and  this,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  hook  trade,  is  a  result  the  value  of  which 
publishers  cannot  fail  to  appreciate. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  smaller  aspects  of  the  decadence  of  the 
literary  idea,  and  of  the  dullness  of  book  sales.  Let  us  look 

III. 

Among  the  factors  of  the  deplorable  situation  that  prevails  at 
present  in  what  one  may  call  the  “  literary  market,”  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  over-production,  that  is  to  say,  the  offering  for 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  works  of  a  most  insignificant,  commonplace 
and  uncommendable  character.  The  conceit  of  writing  has 
spread  to  every  class :  men  of  letters  having  become  men  of  the 
world,  people  in  society,  men  and  women  alike,  took  it  into  their 
heads,  one  fine  day,  to  compete  with  those  whom  they  invited 
to  their  houses,  and  whom  they  asked  for  advice. 

Impressionable  women  who  had  had  sentimental  adventures 
and  who  looked  upon  their  lives  as  a  passionate  romance  hastened 
to  give  it  written  expression.  Gradually,  encouraged  by  the  praise 
of  the  newspapers,  they  made  bold  to  develop  into  professional 
authors,  and  issued  their  two  or  three  volumes  of  fiction  re¬ 
gularly  every  year.  Gentlemen  in  search  of  distinction  to 
enable  them  to  shine  in  society,  joined  in,  and  transformed  their 
fiirtations  into  short  stories  and  novels.  Every  member  of  what 
we  call  the  “  world  ”  turned  author,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
numbers  of  young  men  entering  upon  their  life-work  declared 
their  intention  of  embracing  the  career  of  letters,  the  authors’ 
battle  was  soon  like  a  vulgar  rout,  in  which  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  the  best  from  the  good  workers,  nor  even 
the  middling  from  the  worst,  in  the  art  of  thinking  and  writing. 

To-day,  public  attention  is  monopolised  by  female  poets  and 
novelists,  and  by  titled  versifiers,  such  as  Comte  Ilobert  de 
Montesquieu.  They  have  introduced  the  snobisvie  of  their 
manners  into  literature.  They  give  parties  and  receptions  in 
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honour  of  the  publication  of  their  lucubrations,  and  claim  public 
notice  by  getting  themselves  interviewed,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  not  only  on  the  dandyism  of  their  literature  but  on  the  sale 
of  their  works.  Commercialism,  in  fact,  plays  its  part  in  these 
publications  by  amateurs;  it  may  even  be  said  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  society  people  who  turn  authors. 
They  want  both  honour  and  profit :  all  the  profit ;  and  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  writing  “  world  ”  have  become  so  many 
advertising-offices,  where  pufis  are  purchased  by  attentions 
lavished  upon  those  wdio  undertake  to  distribute  fame  in 
eulogistic  paragraphs  or  articles  on  literary  fashion  in  the  high- 
class  dailies. 

Such  an  encroachment  on  the  republic  of  letters  seems  to  make 
some  regulation  necessary.  An  independent,  enlightened  and 
patient  criticism  is  needful  and  even  indispensable.  The  fierce 
ambitions  that  produce  a  general  melee,  and  cause  genuine  dis¬ 
order  in  our  literature,  now  left  without  masters  or  schools,  reli¬ 
gion,  discipline,  or  laws,  must  certainly  be  curbed.  The  sacred 
cause  of  art  needs  the  stay  and  protection  of  a  numerous  band 
of  critics,  cultured,  upright,  and  sincere,  who  would  restore  all 
things  to  their  proper  places,  and  re-imbue  the  public  mind  with 
that  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  without  which  no  production 
of  any  value  can  exist.  Unfortunately,  this  critical  police-force 
docs  not  exist. 

The  newspapers  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  demand  as  much 
remuneration  for  giving  publicity  to  intellectual  work,  as  for 
advertising  manufactures,  patent  medicines,  and  other  goods. 
Serious  and  judicial  criticism  is  no  longer  recognised.  Every 
author  is  allowed  to  sing  his  own  praises,  every  publisher  can 
insert  his  Narcissus-like  prose  in  the  columns  of  any  paper  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  charge.  Such  a  custom  must  be  admitted  to 
be  deplorable. 

It  has  given  birth  to  the  most  extravagant  commercial  quackery. 
Certain  authors  take  advantage  of  it  to  give  their  works  a 
wide  advertisement,  which  can  be  covered  only  by  the 
sale  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  copies,  which  is  known  as  “  a 
good  start.”  These  writers  set  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  the 
company-promoters  who  wish  to  place  their  shares;  the  process 
is  absolutely  identical:  they  buy  first-column  articles,  psycho¬ 
logical  portraits  after  their  own  conception,  interviews  and  para¬ 
graphs,  and,  for  weeks  on  end,  carry  on  a  bewildering  Press  cam¬ 
paign  touching  their  individual  persons  and  their  works.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  too  eager  to  display  their  extravagant  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  overshoot  the  mark  they  would  fain  hit.  The  praises 
they  have  awarded  to  themselves  have  not  the  fitting  measure; 
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they  are  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry,  and  the  intelligent  public 
is  not  always  caught.  It  detects  the  threads  of  the  plot,  and  the 
writer  finds  himself  strangled  in  his  own  snare.'  But  others, 
more  ■  discreet,  more  sparing  of  their  effects,  succeed  in  building 
up  a  pedestal  of  puffs  on  top  of  which  they  gravely  pose  as  great 
writers.  The  effect  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  of  men  and 
things  at  their  true  worth,  is  comic ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
which  sees  only  the  position  as  it  is,  the  humbug  passes  for  a  man 
of  mark.  His  works  sell,  his  name  spreads  far  and  wide,  and  he 
himself  is  looked  on  as  a  master. 

These  are  the  blemishes  that  result  from  the  absence  of  all 
honest  criticism  and  from  the  system  of  paid  literary  notices. 
Beaders  will  agree  that  nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  absolute  anarchy  which  already  reigns,  and  is  daily 
increasing  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  gods  who  still  kept  up 
the  cult  of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  religion 
of  the  beautiful  have  departed.  Flaubert,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly, 
Dumas  fils,  Eenan,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
Zola,  are  no  more.  They  all  had  their  altars  and  their  worshippers, 
and  some  remained  masters  of  a  conscientious  austerity,  willing 
professors  of  poverty,  which  was  to  shield  lofty  thought,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  lowering  of  the  ideal  to  the  level  of  the  public  under¬ 
standing.  But  now  all  the  instincts  of  the  younger  men  are 
let  loose.  The  appetite  for  notoriety  has  grown  so  keen  that  people 
no  longer  trouble  about  the  dignity  of  the  methods  employed  to 
make  their  names  known.  Your  modern  writer  has  become 
arriviste,  that  is  to  say,  plotting,  pushing,  having  a  foothold  in 
every  section  of  society,  able  to  make  his  way,  to  show  himself  to 
advantage.  He  courts  old  ladies,  who  sometimes  possess  a  little 
academic  influence.  He  runs  after  the  big  newspaper-men,  gets 
himself  puffed  at  the  start  and  is  content,  afterwards,  to  pass 
off,  as  his  own,  works  which  he  has  not  written  himself,  but  ordered 
of  some  poor  devil  more  or  less  poverty-stricken. 

Such  are  the  latter-day  customs  that  cause  one  to  foresee  a 
speedy  literary  evolution  towards  a  nameless  industrialism.  It  is 
true  that,  by  that  time,  the  few  remaining  readers  will  be  so 
greatly  disabused,  disheartened,  or  merely  indifferent,  that  the 
book  trade  will  be  a  chimera.  Something  else  will  have  to  be 
found. 

At  this  moment  of  confusion,  when  a  foreigner  comes  and  asks 
us  what  he  should  read  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  first- 
class  works  appearing  here,  the  most  sincere  among  us  feel 
puzzled,  and,  before  replying,  will  cast  about  in  our  minds  for 
some  striking  book  by  a  genuine  literary  man  : 

“  Let  me  see,”  such  a  man  will  think  to  himself,  “  Anatole 
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France  is  communing  with  his  own  thoughts  just  now.  Paul 
Bourget  is  publishing  nothing.  Paul  Adam  is  publishing  so  much 
that  I  can’t  remember  which  really  was  his  last  book.  Henri 
Lavedan  is  writing  exclusively  for  the  stage,  just  like  Edmond 
Rostand,  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  ‘trust’  in  successes.  Huys- 
mans  works  very  slowly  .  . 

And  you  look  for  a  steeple  to  tower  up  above  the  mediocrities, 
but  it  all  seems  a  dead  level.  Books  abound;  many  of  them  are 
of  superior  merit;  but  the  faith  which  should  hallow  them  as 
they  deserve  is  gone ;  no  one  has  enough  zeal  to  preach  the  beauties 
of  a  new  work  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  indifference.  To  do 
that,  the  critic  would  have  to  pay  for  the  author’s  notoriety,  and 
he  must  needs  abandon  the  idea.  On  such  conditions,  the  trade 
of  the  arbiter  of  taste  becomes  impossible. 

To  sum  up,  the  French  literary  output  is  far  too  great,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  novel  trade,  for  instance,  compelling  professional 
authors  to  turn  out  three  or  four  volumes  a  year.  The  writers  of 
works  of  imagination  have  increased  five-fold'  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Most  of  them  write  with  a  certain  correct¬ 
ness  of  style;  for  the  French  language  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
more  thoroughly  handled  by  those  who  use  it.  But  the  glut  of 
books  is  ruining  the  best  writers,  who  are  stifled  in  the  crowd.  Tt 
seems  probable  that,  if  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Paul  Aene, 
riadel,  Taine,  Villiers  de  L’Isle-Adam,  Feuillet,  Feydeau,  and 
Balzac  had  to  start  writing  to-day  they  would  all  run  a  chance 
of  remaining  unknown,  of  perishing  in  the  suffocating  promiscuity 
of  the  lower  literary  brotherhoods. 

Never  was  there  such  a  plethora  of  production,  nor  so  startling 
an  anaemia  of  criticism.  Is  there  a  literary  decadence?  That 
cannot  be  said,  for  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  out  works  of  first- 
rate  eminence  and  rare  originality  from  among  this  mass  of 
printed  productions.  No  one  thinks  of  doing  so;  the  times,  the 
active  conditions  of  life,  preoccupations  of  all  kinds,  prevent  these 
attempts  at  salvage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  is  daily 
lapsing  deeper  into  a  coma  of  indifference  to  all  volume  literature. 
At  the  most  it  takes  an  interest  in  dramatic  productions.  It  asks 
the  stage  for  pieces  which  are  easy  to  understand,  and  readily 
provide  sensations  mirthful  or  sad.  This  is  almost  sufficient  to 
satisfy  its  idealistic  needs.  It  seems  to  grow  less  and  less  hard  to 
please.  Alfred  Capus  presents  it  with  works  containing  very  little 
human  nature,  stamped  with  a  minimum  of  philosophy  and  sen¬ 
timentality,  devoid  of  any  superior  intellectual  value,  and  forth¬ 
with  becomes  its  licensed  purveyor :  I  need  say  no  more. 
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IV. 

The  thing  that  completed  iho  profanation  of  the  temple  of 
literature,  and  struck  the  cruellest  and  fiercest  blow  at  the  faith 
of  those  who  loved  it,  was  undoubtedly  the  lamentable  Dreyfus 
affair,  which  created  such  fierce  misunderstandings  among  most 
French  citizens,  and  more  especially  in  that  class  of  “  Intel¬ 
lectuals,”  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  two  opposing  camps. 

lentil  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  trial  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  arose,  the  great  French  writers  adhered  to  their  habit  of 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  out  of  public  affairs.  Politics,  the 
shifting  movements  of  public  opinion,  passing  events,  seemed  not 
to  stir  them,  they  took  no  sides  at  all  events,  and  volunteered  no 
opinion  concerning  matters  that  momentarily  interested  the 
public.  They  did  not  leave  their  T our  d’ivoirc,  to  use  the  hallowed 
phrase,  nor  deliver  their  oracles,  except  in  psychological  cases, 
in  problems  raised  by  striking  “  crimes  of  passion,”  or  by  the 
scandals  of  private  life  suddenly  flung  as  food  to  the  curious 
crowd. 

With  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  masters  of  the  pen  gradually  left 
their  calm  upper  regions,  and  boldly  descended  into  the  arena. 
On  one  hand,  there  was  £mile  Zola,  with  his  famous  letter, 
J'occuse,  followed  by  Anatole  France,  Clemenceau,  TJrbain 
Gohier,  and  a  crowd  of  authors,  old  and  young,  among  whom 
were  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Octave  Mirbeau,  Jules  Claretie, 
Ilostand,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  anti- 
Dre3'fusards  and  anti-Semites  also  quitted  their  seclusion  to  wage 
battle  in  the  Press,  and  strengthen  the  public  belief  in  a  just 
conviction.  Amongst  these  Militarists  and  Nationalists  were 
Edouard  Drumont,  Francois  Coppee,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Leon 
Daudet,  Maurice  Barres;  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy :  Henri  Lavedan,  Henry  Houssaye,  Brunetiere ;  and 
many  more  who  sacrificed  the  calm  and  quiet  lives  due  to  their 
literary  labours  to  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

The  public,  unaccustomed  to  see  men  of  letters  thus  combining 
to  guide  it  with  stubborn  eagerness  towards  justice  and  light, 
took  its  stand,  morally  speaking,  behind  one  or  other  of  the  two 
new  clans,  and  attributed  every  form  of  misdeed,  disgrace,  and 
turpitude  to  the  opposite  party.  It  was  thus  that  Zola,  after 
his  spontaneous  and  independent  action,  found  himself  spurned 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  readers,  who  but  yesterday  had  invested 
him  with  every  merit,  coupled  with  the  most  indisputable  genius. 
The  most  faithful  purchasers  of  the  master  of  Naturalism  now 
swore,  in  the  blindness  of  passion,  that  they  would  clear  their 
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libraries  of  all  works  by  a  writer  who  stood  up  for  a  traitor  and 
doubted  the  military  justice  of  the  nation.  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
passing  spite :  it  was  a  tierce,  persistent,  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  which  £mile  Zola  felt  the  elfects  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
accidental  death.  The  impressions  of  his  later  works  never 
reached  the  earlier  figures.  The  editions  of  150,000  copies  and 
more  of  U Assoinvioir,  Nana,  and  La  Terre,  fell,  in  the  case  of 
t'econdite  and  other  publications  of  latter  years,  to  a  figure  which 
would  have  been  pitiful  and  heart-breaking,  if  the  orders  from 
abroad  had  not  in  a  certain  measure  made  good  the  falling  oif 
of  the  sales  in  iTance.  The  master’s  last  works,  the  loftiest  in 
thought  and  most  marked  by  a  wide  zeal  for  humanity,  were 
received  with  an  almost  general  silence.  Zola,  in  the  eyes  of 
five-sixths  of  the  population  of  Paris,  never  recovered  from  the 
ettects  of  his  great  cry,  “  accuse !  ”  The  fact  must  always 
remain  noted  in  our  sociological  history. 

Anatole  Prance  was  less  harshly  treated;  but  he  alone  can  tell 
how  many  enmities  were  drawn  upon  him  by  his  Maitre 
Uaryeret,  the  professor  with  ideas  serenely  free  from  narrow  preju¬ 
dice,  or  what  a  deep  pit,  even  apai*t  from  that,  now  parts  him 
from  cordial  friendships  of  long  standing.  Drumont,  J  ules 
Lemaitre,  Pran§ois  Coppee,  on  the  other  hand,  were  stoned,  mal¬ 
treated,  and  spat  upon.  With  the  injustice  that  marks  the 
frenzy  of  warring  opinions,  they  were  denied  all  literary  credit; 
they  forfeited,  as  it  were,  all  that  calm  halo  of  purely  aesthetic 
celebrity  which  had  girt  their  brows  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Dreyfus  case. 

The  civil  war  between  the  Intellectuals  was  not  confined  to  the 
capital.  The  whole  country  caught  the  infection.  In  the  south, 
where,  in  some  towns,  the  Protestants  equal  the  Catholics  in 
numbers,  the  “  affair  ”  became  a  religious  question.  The 
Calvinists  were  naturally  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  trial;  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
chose  juyee.  The  literary  youth  of  the  time  underwent  the  com¬ 
motions  of  a  war  fomented  by  an  ideal  of  justice.  There  were 
secessions  from  every  coterie.  Literary  judgments  became  tainted 
with  prejudice.  A  sort  of  bigotry  caused  every  vestige  of  talent 
to  be  denied  to  persons  who  did  not  share  the  views  adopted  by 
their  critics.  Nothing  could  stand  against  the  raging  wind  which 
swelled  to  a  social  storm,  embroiled  members  of  the  same 
family,  severed  the  oldest  friendships  and  brought  perturbing 
elements  into  every  group  of  humanity,  separating  the  most  peace- 
loving  and  apparently  the  most  liberal-minded  beings,  born,  one 
would  have  imagined,  to  understand  one  another. 

The  ravages  wrought  by  this  singular  Dreyfus  case  in  the 
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university  centres,  among  the  youth  of  the  schools,  in  all  the 
nurseries  of  writers,  professors,  poets,  scholars,  and  sociologists, 
may  be  conceived.  It  acted  like  an  explosion  of  moral  dynamite, 
which  no  agglomeration  of  young  men,  till  then  in  sympathy  in 
ideas,  opinions,  and  views  of  life,  was  able  to  resist.  A  few 
months  of  dissension,  and  no  two  men  could  meet  without  one 
overmastering  preoccupation  :  “  Is  my  friend  X.  a  Dreyf usard 
or  not  ?  ”  And  the  handclasp  that  followed  was  not  really 
cordial,  unless  the  result  of  the  inquiry  corresponded  with  the 
hope  that  had  been  formed. 

When  the  affaire  was  over,  it  became  possible  to  verify  and 
establish  the  havoc  it  had  wrought  in  the  harmony  of  our  social 
relations.  Every  section  of  society  w'as  scattered,  dispersed, 
thrown  out  of  its  orbit,  flung  to  the  antipodes  of  its  former 
centre  of  action.  In  the  domain  of  letters,  no  cohesion  survived, 
no  collective  effort  remained  possible.  There  was  no  hope  of 
restoring  the  old  meetings  of  good-fellowship ;  a  vain  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  the  old  literary  dinners — every  one  stayed  away, 
lest  he  should  meet  his  late  antagonist.  One  and  all  clung  to 
their  positions.  The  general  distrust  condemned  our  men  of 
letters  to  solitude  of  a  sort  and  independent  action.  Nothing 
would  reconcile  the  hostile  parties.  To  this  day  they  continue 
irreconcilable. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  will  take  note  that  every  individual 
member  of  the  public  that  cares  for  reading  and  fine  literature, 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  same  moral  conflict,  and  made  a  point 
of  testing  every  writer  whose  new  publications  have  since  appeared 
in  the  booksellers’  windows,  by  his  own  personal  view  of  the 
“Affaire,”  will  form  an  estimate  of  the  possible  muddle  that 
ensued  in  the  publishing  trade,  and  will  agree  that  I  was  right, 
in  this  essay,  to  include  among  the  causes  of  the  “  slump  ”  in  the 
French  literary  market  that  famous  Dreyfus  case,  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  to  have  but  little  connection  with  matters  of 
intellectual  speculation,  and  with  the  relations  of  writers,  whether 
mutual,  or  with  the  public. 

V. 

Ernest  Renan  said  one  evening,  in  a  conversation  among 
friends : 

“  Fifty  years  hence,  no  one  will  open  a  book.” 

Some  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
philosophiques  made  this  prediction.  The  men  who  heard  him 
express  it  were  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
scholar’s  foresight,  although  a  few  far-seeing  minds,  including 
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Edmond  de  Goncourt,  were  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  truth 
contained  in  this  hint  as  to  the  future. 

The  book — at  least  in  France— is  passing  through  an  acute 
crisis.  Literature,  too,  is  dying.  It  has  been  too  flourishing,  too 
ricli,  too  luxuriant,  and  too  generally  cultivated  by  an  average  of 
flattering  talents  instead  of  by  a  select  aristocracy  of  the  pen. 
The  secondary  talents  of  our  time  are  undeniably  far  above  the 
sccondaiy  talents  of  former  days,  and  fame,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  prodigious  production  by  which  wo  are  invaded,  has  become 
infinitely  more  difficult  of  attainment  by  writers  of  the  first  rank, 
^lany,  who  would  probably  have  been  the  equals  of  the  great 
masters  of  thought  in  the  last  century,  do  not  see  the  light  of 
success  at  all. 

The  evil  will  increase,  owing  to  the  lack  of  barriers  that  might 
irdiice  the  ever-increasing  facilities  for  writing  and  publishing. 
In  days  by-gone,  the  King  granted  “  privileges  ”  to  authors.  The 
measure  was  an  excellent  one.  It  might,  but  it  will  not,  be  revived. 
Moreover,  the  indifference  of  the  great  public  in  matters  literary 
seems  destined  to  become  infinitely  greater  and  more  opaquely 
dense.  We  may  believe,  then,  that  French  literature  is  evolving 
towards  an  apparent  death,  the  precursor,  it  may  be,  of  a  revival. 

What  form  will  that  revival  take?  It  is  not  mine  to  reveal 
this  to-day.  I  have  set  forth  an  honest  diagnosis  of  the  progress 
of  the  morbus  literarius  in  France.  For  the  study  of  the  special 
therapeutics  that  would  befit  the  situation,  or  any  prophecy  as  to 
the  future  destiny  of  intellectual  works,  I  take  myself  to  be  too 
near-sighted  and  altogether  little  fitted.  As  in  all  things,  we 
must  wait  to  see  the  evolution  of  ideas  take  a  favourable  turn. 
“The  wise  man  does  not  compose,”  said  Joubert.  “Among  his 
ideas,  he  accepts  but  few.  He  gives  them,  such  as  they  are,  and 
does  not  waste  his  time  with  deductions.  Triptolemus,  when  he 
gave  corn  to  man,  was  content  to  sow  it ;  he  left  the  care  of  grind¬ 
ing,  sifting  and  kneading  it  to  others.” 

Octave  Uzanne. 

{Translated  by  Alexander  Texeira  dc  ^[attos.) 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CASE  FOR  MR.  CHAMBERLAIn’s 

POLICY. 

I  POINTED  out  tlirce  years  ago  that  although  it  was  possible  to 
pursue  an  Imperial  policy  up  to  a  certain  point  without  any  change 
in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country,  “  the  question  of  fundamental 
importance  which  British  Imperialism  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  the  question 
which  will  lead  to  a  fresh  cleavage  in  English  parties,  and  on  the 
solution  of  which  the  future  of  the  Imperialist  movement 
depends.”  ^  The  Free  Trade  movement  was  the  result  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  British  Imperialism,  on  its  economic  side, 
is  the  result  of  the  new  forces  brought  into  operation  by  the 
changes  in  the  last  30  years  in  the  production  and  the  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  which  have  with  great  rapidity 
transformed  the  industrial  system  of  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  placed  them  at  substantially 
the  same  stage  of  development  as  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  nothing  abnormal  in  these  new  conditions,  nor  would  any 
exercise  of  foresight,  any  policy  we  could  have  adopted,  or  any 
educational  system  we  might  have  established,  have  delayed  their 
introduction.  They  are,  moreover,  permanent,  in  the  sense  that 
none  of  the  countries  affected  will  ever  slip  hack  into  the  ancient 
economic  regime.  The  British  monopoly  is  destroyed  for  ever; 
henceforth  the  United  Kingdom  will  be,  at  best,  one  amongst  a 
group  of  countries,  all  carrying'"  on  production  by  machinery, 
whose  wealth  and  progress  will  depend  on  the  abundance 
of  their  natural  resources,  the  scientific  skill  with  which  they 
can  use  them,  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  organisation.  It  was  once  supposed  that  as  the  industrial 
system,  first  established  in  England,  extended  to  other  countries, 
those  countries  would  imitate  our  Free  Trade  policy.  Historical 
evidence  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  led  one  to  expect  precisely 
what  has  happened,  the  revival  on  a  vaster  scale  of  nationalism 
in  economics.  The  British  Free  Trade  system  is  likely  to  remain 
for  many  generations  an  isolated  incident  in  the  history  of 
civilised  nations. 

(1)  See  the  article  on  “  Imperialism  and  its  probable  effect  on  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  published  mSchriften  dea  Veriina  fur  Socialpolitik, 
Vol.  XCl. 
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The  fiscal  controversy  has  now  been  going  on  for  four  months, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  by 
those  opposed  to  a  change  of  policy,  to  deal  with  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  present  time,  and  in  the  ordinary  presentation 
of  the  case  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  several  distinct 
questions  are  mixed  up,  none  of  which  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  Imperial  policy.  These 
questions  are  as  follows :  (1.)  It  is  said  that  the  case  for  the 

adoption  of  Free  Trade  by  England  was,  in  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  overwhelmingly  strong,  and  has  been  justified 
by  experience.  I  do  not  think  this  view  of  the  historical  case 
for  Free  Trade  can  be  seriously  contested.  It  is  of  course  possible 
to  prove  that  some  mistakes  were  made  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  that  the  Free  Traders  were  sometimes  too  precipitate, 
and  abolished  where  they  should  have  adapted  old  institutions. 
But  there  was  no  case  against  the  Free  Trade  movement  in  its 
general  features.  (2.)  It  is  maintained  that  British  commercial 
supremacy  and  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  during  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  result  of  our  Free  Trade 
policy.  I  should  agree  that  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
our  Free  Trade  policy  was  a  contributory  cause  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion,  but  if  by  Free  Trade  we  mean  simply 
Free  Importation,  as  distinct  from  the  general  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of  labour  and  capital  or  from 
a  system  in  which  some  moderate  duties  are  retained,  that  pro¬ 
position  appears  to  me  highly  disputable.  (3)  It  is  assumed, 
rather  than  maintained,  that  the  general  economic  case  for  Free 
Trade  is  perfectly  sound,  even  though  there  may  be  “  exceptional 
cases  ”  in  which  it  may  be  “  temporarily  ”  to  the  advantage  of  a 
country  to  pursue  a  policy  of  “  protection  ” ;  that  the  present 
policy  of  England  is  Free  Trade  in  this  sense ;  and  that  therefore, 
if  any  change  is  suggested,  the  onus  of  proof  lies  with  those  who 
would  disturb  the  existing  system.  The  supposed  general  case  for 
Free  Trade  is  not  based  upon  historical  evidence,  but  on  deductive 
reasoning,  from  hypotheses  which  are  not  now  accepted,  fortified 
by  historical  illustrations.  There  is  strong  historical  evidence 
against  arbitrary  interference  with  the  course  of  trade,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  if  every  country  followed  the 
example  of  England,  we  should  get  the  most  advantageous  terri¬ 
torial  division  of  labour  for  all  the  countries  concerned.  If  we 
could  all  start  fresh  and  on  equal  terms,  that  might  conceivably 
be  the  case  in  an  ideal  world.  This  position  really  implies  a  dis¬ 
belief  in  all  forms  of  State  regulation,  and  a  general  hostility  to 
national,  as  distinct  from  individual  action.  If  we  accept  the 
laissez-faire  hypotheses,  the  case  is,  no  doubt,  strong  enough,  other¬ 
wise  I  do  not  see  how,  on  scientific  grounds,  the  regulation  of  the 
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tariff  can  be  ruled  out  as  one  amongst  other  means  of  organisation. 
A  statesman  who  wants  the  country  to  make  a  new  departure,  must, 
of  course,  prove  that  it  is  necessary,  but  he  is  not  concerned  with 
the  general  theoretical  aspects  of  the  case.  He  has  to  show  that 
the  national  interests,  which  are  not  merely  “  economic,”  require 
it,  and  that  the  measures  he  proposes  will  secure  the  end  in  view, 
so  far  as  the  future  can  be  foreseen.  But  he  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  review  our  past  history,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  definition  of  the  new  problem. 

There  is,  however,  a  disposition,  notwithstanding  recent  events, 
to  deny  that  there  is  any  new  problem,  and  as  I  have  stated 
above,  that  quite  apart  from  the  Canadian  question  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  present  proposals,  it  was  evident,  some  years  ago, 
that  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  become 
the  touchstone  of  British  politics,  I  wnll  indicate  briefly  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  case  for  a 
change  of  policy,  because  we  are  doing  extremely  well  under  the 
present  regime,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Income  Tax  returns  is 
quoted  to  show  the  rapid  progress  we  have  made  in  recent  years. 
Sir  Robert  GifPen  puts  the  national  income  at  1,720  millions,  and 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bowley,  that  this  figure  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  high  enough.  If  we  compare  this  huge  sum  with  the 
calculations  of  earlier  years  we  may  justly  regard  the  progress  of 
the  country  with  some  satisfaction.  But  economic  prosperity  is  a 
relative  term,  and  these  figures  have  to  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  our  responsibilities.  I  would  also  point  out  that  in  any 
review  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  Income  Tax  returns,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  of  those  elements  of  income  which 
are  not  and  cannot  bo  assessed,  such  as  the  methods  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  industrial  and  professional,  legislative  changes,  such  as  the 
Truck  Acts,  and  social  organisation,  such  as  the  increase  of  the 
urban  population  which  has  brought  with  it  the  change  to  a  money 
basis  of  many  services  which,  in  other  circumstances,  could  not  he 
measured.  If  we  take  account  of  such  factors,  it  appears  to  me 
rather  doubtful  whether  the  national  income  has  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  Income  Tax  returns  indicate,  though,  of  course, 
these  considerations  are  chiefly  important  in  relation  to  a  long 
period.  We  may  argue  indefinitely  as  to  the  merits  of  average 
or  aggregate  wealth  as  a  criterion  of  prosperity.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  national  policy,  one  question,  at  any  rate,  is  how  we 
are  to  meet  the  financial  requirements  of  the  country.  These 
requirements  are  determined,  not  by  any  abstract  ideal  of  “  Peace, 
Retrenchment  and  Reform,”  but  by  the  actual  needs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  position  relative  to  other  Powers. 

All  parties  are  agreed  that  we  must  maintain  British  naval 
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supremacy.  We  need  not  discuss  what  basis  of  war  vessels,  men 
or  equipment  that  requires.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  in  view 
of  tbe  increasinpf  naval  strength  of  foreign  countries,  British 
expenditure  on  this  head  is  much  more  likely  to  increase  than 
f^o  diminish.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  we  must  have  an  army, 
and  that  our  military  organisation  must  be  efficient.  If  this 
question  is  taken  seriously  in  hand,  as  it  must  be,  we  shall  probably 
save  on  some  departments,  but  spend  more  on  others.  In  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
business  methods  of  the  War  Office  will  be  so  rapidly  trans¬ 
formed  as  to  lead  to  an  immediate  and  considerable  saving. 
Meanwhile,  judging  from  past  history,  the  military  requirements 
of  the  country  will  be  increasing,  and  a  progressive  reduction 
of  this  branch  of  national  expenditure,  extending  over  many 
years,  is  unlikely.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  we  must  spend 
more  on  education.  This  would  no  doubt  pay  in  the  long  run, 
in  so  far  as  it  increased  the  scientific  and  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  country,  but  a  large  initial  outlay  is  required  if  we  are  to 
place  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  same  level  as  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  Other  subjects  on  which  opinion  is  divided  are 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Old-Age  Pensions,  and  a 
host  of  others,  all  of  which  require,  at  any  rate  for  some  years, 
increased  central  or  local  expenditure. 

Suppose  we  take  the  favourable  view  that  the  national  income 
is  adequate  for  all  our  needs,  if  only  we  can  get  at  it.  ITow,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  we  to  raise  by  taxation  the  money  we  require 
for  national  purposes  without  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  country?  The  two  important  sources  of  revenue  are  Income- 
tax,  and  Customs  and  Excise.  Ko  one  seriously  believes  that  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  Income  Tax  permanently  at  a  high  level 
in  time  of  peace,  and  though  various  financial  fads  have  been 
suggested  to  avoid  other  historic  forms  of  taxation  it  is  clear 
from  the  experience  of  England  and  other  countries  that  the 
reorganisation  of  our  fiscal  system  involves  the  reintroduction  of 
indirect  taxes  which  we  have  unwisely  abandoned.  We  are  thus 
at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Colonial  question. 

The  circumstances  which  have  brought  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies  to  the  front  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  explana¬ 
tion  here.  The  denunciation  of  the  German  and  Belgian  Treaties 
in  1897  marked  what  was  virtually  the  completion  of  the  process 
of  emancipation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  restrictions  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  imposed  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  they  are  now 
at  liberty  to  work  out  their  economic  future  in  their  own  way. 
Under  present  conditions  their  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom  are  being  steadily  weakened,  partly  by  the 
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more  rapid  progress  of  their  trade  with  the  foreign  countries, 
and  partly  by  the  strong  nationalist  tendencies  of  the  Colonies 
themselves.  But  this  “  economic  estrangement  ”  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Imperialist  ideals,  the  creation  of  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
racial,  political  and  sentimental,  as  well  as  economic,  which 
have  greatly  increased  in  strength  during  recent  years,  and  is 
not  even  in  the  interest  of  the  Colonies,  except  on  a  most 
short-sighted  view  of  their  destiny.  Hence  the  movement  in 
favour  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  had  maintained  intact  the  Free 
Trade  system  of  public  finance  we  had  inherited  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  economic  issues  of  Imperialism  might  have 
been  kept  in  the  background  for  many  years.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reorganise  our  fiscal  system  by  the  introduction  of 
additional  indirect  taxes  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
Imperialist  tendencies  of  recent  times. 

We  are  driven  to  the  same  conclusion  that  a  change  of  policy 
is  inevitable  if  we  consider  how  we  are  to  deal  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  shall  not  at  this  stage 
of  the  controversy  give  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  there 
are  elements  in  that  situation  which  fumisE  grounds  for  serious 
anxiety  if  we  look,  not  to  next  year  or  the  year  after,  but  a  little 
farther  ahead.  If  there  is  any  “  natural  ”  order  of  development 
of  British  industries  it  should  be  towards  a  progressively  higher 
type  of  organisation  and  to  the  manufacture  of  those  products 
which  involve,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  This  requires  opportunities  for  establishing  or  main¬ 
taining  a  trade  in  such  commodities  with  the  more  civilised  and 
progressive  parts  of  the  world.  The  growth  of  our  export  of  coal, 
which  in  no  very  long  time  we  shall  find  that  we  could  ill  spare, 
and  of  the  products  of  industries  which  do  not  call  for  a  very  high 
order  of  intelligence  in  the  employer  or  provide  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  worker,  is  no  compensation  for  the  decline  or  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  great  industries  which  have  taken  many  generations 
to  bring  to  their  present  level  of  efficiency.  But  if  we  are  to 
secure  some  modification  of  the  foreign  tariffs  which  at  present 
restrict  our  export  trade,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  bargain. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  well  if  we  had 
retained  some  duties  as  an  instrument  for  extracting  better  terms 
for  our  products  from  foreign  countries,  but  that  having  adopted 
the  policy  of  free  importation  under  which  some  of  our  industries 
have  grown  up  we  cannot  now  go  back  on  that  policy  without 
serious  risk.  It  is  no  doubt  always  awkward  to  withdraw  from  a 
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false  position,  and  that  there  is  some  risk  involved  in  the  effort  to 
“  recover  our  liberty  ”  must  he  admitted.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  disclaimed  any  intention  to  place  duties  on  the  importation 
of  raw  materials,  the  question  of  what  the  risk  actually  is,  is 
reduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate  of  duty,  if  any,  to  be 
levied  on  manufactured  or  half-manufactured  commodities  which 
constitute  the  “  raw  materials  ”  of  some  of  our  industries,  the 
probability  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  chance  of  concluding  advantageous  commercial  treaties.  No 
tariff  scheme  is  likely  to  be  suddenly  devised  and  forced  upon 
the  country  without  inquiiy  or  negotiation,  and  the  idea  that 
foreign  nations  are  likely  to  attempt  to  force  the  United  Kingdom 
to  maintain  free  importation  in  their  interests  is  too  absurd  to  he 
discussed.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  if  we  cannot,  in  present 
conditions,  purchase  commercial  advantages  from  foreign  nations 
when  we  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange,  foreign  nations  cannot 
afford  to  modify  their  tariff  in  our  favour  for  nothing. 

If  the  country  decides  to  repossess  itself  of  the  bargaining  power 
with  foreign  nations,  which  it  has  lost,  preferential  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Colonies  will  necessarily  follow.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  throw  over  the  Empire,  the  two  subjects  cannot  he 
separated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
the  United  Kingdom  to  impose  duties  on  Colonial  products  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  Imperial  movement.  Such  a  retrograde 
step  would  at  once  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  scientifically  and  from  the  practical  point 
of  view  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  bargaining 
and  negotiation  with  every  country  in  the  world  except  our  self- 
governing  Colonies.  Hence  it  follows  that  whether  we  start 
from  retaliation,  or  “  negotiation,”  as  Mr.  Balfour  prefers  to  call 
it,  or  from  the  Imperial  standpoint,  we  cannot  avoid  the  Colo¬ 
nial  question.  In  reality,  there  is  one  question  only  involved 
in  the  present  controversy,  and  that  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  If  we  can  achieve  that  great  object  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  very  much  about  the  protective  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  country  would  be  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  so-called 
“food  taxes,”  and,  in  particular,  a  preferential  duty  on  corn. 
The  objections  to  a  duty  on  com  are  partly  political  and  partly 
economic,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  two  classes 
should  be  kept  distinct.  If  the  proposed  duties  are  bad  from  the 
political  standpoint,  we  have  a  strong  reason  for  inventing  an 
alternative.  If  they  are  sound  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
and,  still  more,  if  we  cannot  invent  an  alternative,  the  fact  that 
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they  are,  or  may  be,  unpopular,  is  a  good  reason  for  educating 
the  electorate,  but  not  for  abandoning  the  duties.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  view  of  the  electorate, 
but  we  do  know  that  British  artisans  are  capable  of  understanding 
a  plain  case  when  it  is  put  before  them,  and  the  next  General 
Election  may  surprise  the  Free  Traders.  The  economic  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  proposed  duties  are  partly  historical  and  partly 
theoretical.  It  is  maintained  that  the  old  Corn  Laws  produced 
the  high  prices  which  prevailed  before  1846,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  a  preferential  duty  on  corn  must  have  the  same  effects.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  bad  history,  and  the  deduction  is  worse 
than  the  history.  The  high  prices  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  the  result  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  bad  seasons.  The  freest 
importation  of  com  would  have  made  little  or  no  difference  in 
prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  available  supply 
of  com  in  the  world  for  British  needs.  The  idea  that  foreign 
M^heat-producing  countries  were  waiting  to  pour  their  com  into 
the  British  market,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  our 
high  duties,  is  without  historical  foundation.  The  historical 
argument,  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  present  controversy,  shows 
the  importance  of  not  leaving  the  provision  of  our  food  supplies 
in  the  future  to  chance.  In  the  case  of  a  country  like  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  food  supplies  should  always  be  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  in  the  sense  that  we  should  look  far  ahead,  study  care¬ 
fully  the  basis  and  tho  organisation  of  existing  supplies,  and  be 
prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
continuity,  cheapness,  and  security.  It  is  a  curious  fact  brought 
to  light  by  the  present  controversy  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
educated  middle  classes  were  apparently  in  a  state  of  complete 
ignorance  of  the  very  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the 
41b.  loaf,  which  occiir  under  the  present  regime — from  4d.  to 
G|d.  In  the  country  district  in  which  I  am  writing,  the  price 
has  been  steadily  going  up  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Duty ! 

The  economic  argument  on  the  proposed  duty  has  gone  com¬ 
pletely  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  strictly  theoretical  grounds, 
it  would  be  economically  advantageous  to  this  country  to  impose 
a  duty  on  com,  even  if  it  were  followed  by  a  considerable  rise 
of  prices,  provided  that  by  so  doing  we  could  secure  an  extension 
of  our  trade,  which  would  compensate  English  people  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  So  that,  if  we  adopt  the  method 
of  “  applying  ”  theoretical  arguments  to  national  policy,  the 
question  is  reduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate  of  duty  and  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  of  our  Colonial  trade,  and  circumstances 
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may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  good  policy  to  take  the  step  pro¬ 
posed.  But  this  method  of  argument  leaves  out  of  account  the 
most  important  factors  to  be  considered.  I  have  watched  the 
controversy  with  great  care,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
propositions  which  I  have  seen  no  serious  attempt  to  contest:  — 

1.  That  the  wheat-producing  capacity  of  our  Colonies  is 
for  practical  purposes,  almost  without  limit; 

2.  That  we  must,  in  any  case,  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  what  are  now  our  Colonies  for  our  food  supplies ; 

3.  That  the  gradual  extension  of  corn-growing  in  Canada 
and  our  Colonies  will  lead  to  a  corresponding  expansion 
of  their  demand  for  manufactures; 

4.  That  if  this  economic  movement  is  left  to  itself  it  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  development  of  a  national  protec¬ 
tive  system,  in  the  case  of  our  self-goveming  Colonies, 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  British  Empire  must  follow. 

5.  That  the  establishment  of  a  preferential  system  with  the 
Colonies  would  hasten  their  development,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  the  Imperial  as  distinct  from  the  Separatist 
tendencies  of  the  present  time ; 

G.  That  low  rates  of  duty  would  be  sufficient  for  the  end  in 
view ; 

7.  That  therefore  the  rise  of  prices,  if  any  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted,  could  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  considerable,  or,  in  view  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
C(donies,  last  very  long; 

8.  That  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  if  it  occurred,  would 
be  compensated  partly  by  remission  on  other  commodities, 
partly  by  the  increase  of  our  Colonial  trade. 

Unless  these  propositions  can  be  overthrown,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  so  far  as  economic  considerations  go,  the  case  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  whether  we  like  food  taxes  or  not,  is  completely 
proved. 


W.  A.  S.  IIewins. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  MR.  CIIAMliERLAIN. 
1845 — 1903. — A  Contrast. 


On  December  6th,  1845,  the  T imcs  electrified  the  world  by  announc¬ 
ing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  intended  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  On 
May  28th,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  astounded  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  unfolding  a  policy,  which  can,  if  successful,  only  end 
in  their  re-enactment.  In  less  than  sixty  years  the  wheel  has 
come  full  circle.  The  two  crises  seem  to  round  off  an  epoch.  In 
1845  a  Government  pledged  to  Protection  suddenly  became  a 
Government  of  Free  Traders.  In  1903  a  Government  pledged  to 
Free  Trade  suddenly  became  a  Government  whose  strongest 
member  was  working  for  Protection. 

There  are  some  minor  differences.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  or  rather  was,  Colonial 
Secretary.  But  by  shifting  the  political  centre  to  the  Colonies, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  his  post  in  some  ways  more  com¬ 
manding  than  that  of  the  British  Prime  Minister.  The  two 
crises,  then,  stand  in  close  and  vivid  resemblance.  In  both  cases 
the  cause  of  the  conversion  must  be  sought  outside  Great  Britain. 
In  1845,  it  was  Ireland  that  provided  the  argument.  In  1903 
it  is  the  Colonies.  In  both  cases  the  conversion  of  an  individual 
led  to  a  Cabinet  crisis  which  sent  its  ripples  of  disturbance  far 
through  the  whole  sea  of  politics.  In  both  cases  a  small  group 
of  Ministers  held  aloof  who  threatened  to  thwart  the  purpose  of 
the  converted. 

So  far  for  the  resemblance — but  from  that  point  onwards  it 
gives  way  to  contrast.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  discovered  the 
blessed  word  “inquiry.”  He  still  held  to  the  view  that  the 
Cabinet  must  have  a  common  policy.  When  his  Cabinet  differed, 
Peel  resigned;  and  he  did  not  resume  office  until  he  found  that 
no  other  Government  could  be  formed. 

In  meeting  the  present  crisis,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  look 
back  to  the  last.  Faced  by  similar  difficulties  sixty  years  ago, 
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how  did  English  Ministers  behave?  What  views  of  Cabinet  and 
personal  responsibility  prevailed  then? 

Let  us  see. 

The  story  naturally  falls  into  three  acts:  — 

I. 

“Behold,  there  ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  mail’s 

hand.” 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  took  office  in  1841,  was  still  as  strong  as  it  ever  had 
been.  The  Whigs  seemed  still  totally  demoralised,  and  the  only 
movement  that  counted  in  England — Cobden  and  Bright’s,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  strength. 

But  in  August  the  little  cloud  was  already  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  month  that  Peel  first  heard 
of  the  appearance  of  the  potato  disease  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. ^ 

Erom  that  moment  onward  the  whole  sky  began  to  become  over¬ 
cast.  The  same  news  came  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland — especially  Ireland. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  potatoes  were  only  touched,  but  as 
August  grew  to  September,  and  September  to  October,  it  became 
clear  that  at  least  half  the  crop  was  ruined. 

The  situation  was  indeed  enough  to  appal  the  strongest  rulers. 
At  that  moment  there  were,  thanks  to  the  Corn  Laws,  some  six 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  subsisting  on  the 
potato,  of  whom  four  millions  lived  in  Ireland.  If  half  the  crop 
failed,  as  seemed  almost  inevitable,  food  would  be  wanted  for 
thiee  millions  of  people — that  is,  at  least  three  million  quarters 
of  wheat.  But  wheat  at  the  moment  was  being  sold  at  64s.  a 
quarter,  and  the  duty  upon  it  was  83.  Could  it  be  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Government  should  first  starve  the  people  by 
excluding  corn,  and  then  buy  up  corn  at  its  own  enhanced  price  ? 

Throughout  October  an  active  correspondence  went  on  between 
the  three  Ministers  responsible — the  Prime  Minister,  the  Ilome 
Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
Lord  lleytesbury.  Anxiety  deepened  into  fear:  and  fear  into 
something  like  panic.  Throughout  that  terrible  autumn  the  rain 
fell  incessantly,  and  imprisoned  Ministers  looked  out  from  their 
country  houses  on  the  steady,  ruthless  downpour  which  was  sweep¬ 
ing  away  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  Irish  Government  a  free  hand  in 

(1)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Pohert  Peel.  Published  by  his  Trustees  in  1856.  (John 
Murray.)  This  is  still  the  first  authority  for  Peel’s  life.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 
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relief,  and  early  in  October  sent  over  several  experts,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  Dr.  Lyon — afterwards  Lord — Playfair.  Their  report, 
promptly  given,  was  that  things  were  even  worse  than  rumour  had 
represented. 

Faced  with  this  terrible  reality,  the  minds  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham  worked  along  the  same  groove  to  the  same 
conclusions.  It  is  a  singular  and  impressive  fact  that  the  letters 
in  which  each  of  these  great  men  proposed  to  the  other  the  final 
and  total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  crossed  in  the  post.^ 

“The  removal  of  impediments  to  import  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.” 

That  was  the  note  struck  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  very 
outset — as  early  as  October  13th — and  never  again  did  he  drop 
to  the  semi-tone  of  compromise. 

Peel  may  have  been  a  Free  Trader  in  theory  already,  and  the 
State  Corn  Law  League  may  have  prepared  the  way  by  converting 
the  people.  But  it  was  Nature  that  struck  the  final  blow.- 
*««»*« 

“  It  is  awful  to  observe,”  writes  Sir  James  Graham,  in  a  style  not 
then  out  of  fashion  with  English  statesmen,  “how  the  Almighty 
humbles  the  pride  of  nations.”  Of  nations — aye,  and  of  statesmen 
too.  For  the  Peel  who  wrote  so  convincingly  in  October  about 
the  need  of  total  and  final  Repeal  was  the  same  man  who,  as 
Disraeli  was  soon  to  remind  him,  had  for  five  years  led  a  Govern¬ 
ment  pledged  to  the  protection  of  agriculture  by  placing  taxes 
on  corn. 

»»««*« 

Once  resolved  on  his  course  of  action.  Peel  pursued  it  with  the 
unswerving  swiftness  of  the  great  administrator  and  Prime 
Minister  that  he  was.  He  had  a  cause — the  saving  of  a  nation — 
and  it  filled  him  with  a  fiery  and  righteous  zeal  very  disturbing 
to  dukes  and  landed  colleagues.  He  sent  constant  letters  to  all 
his  Ministers,  arguing,  pleading,  appealing :  and  on  October  Slst 
he  called  the  Cabinet  together  at  his  own  house  in  London :  he 
asked  them,  in  somewhat  peremptory  fashion,  to  make  their  final 
choice  between  “maintenance,  modification  and  suspension,”  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

It  was  the  first  of  Peel’s  Titanic  struggles — the  first  and  in  some 
ways  the  hardest.  Face  to  face  with  his  Cabinet,  he  found  him¬ 
self  among  men  unmoved  by  the  far-off  distresses  of  the  Irish 

(1)  See  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113-115.  On  October  13th,  1845. 

(2)  The  best  case  for  this  view  is  made  out  by  his  grandson  in  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parker’s  Life.  (.1  Sinmnanj  of  the  TAfe  of  Sir  liohert  1‘eel,  pp.  561-623,  vol.  iii.) 
This  volume,  published  in  1899,  gives  the  documents  held  back  in  1856,  and  forms 
the  best  supplement  to  the  Memoirs. 
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peasants,^  and  attached  to  the  Corn  Laws  as  the  Israelites  to  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  To  Peel,  Free  Trade  in  food  had  become  an 
administrative  necessity :  to  them  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  caste,  rent, 
comfort — almost  of  life  itself. 

Four  times  they  met;  and  four  times  they  parted,  without 
agreeing.  The  rumour  of  their  dissensions  reached  Greville,  who 
spoke  of  “  long  and  anxious  consultations.”  Disraeli,  in  his  pic¬ 
turesque  and  exaggerated  way,  speaks  of  these  as  the  four  Councils 
which  “  agitated  England,  perplexed  the  sagacious  Tuileries,  and 
disturbed  even  the  serene  intelligence  of  the  profound  Metter- 
nich.”^  Europe  had  no  need  to  be  troubled.  It  was  a  purely 
“  internal  question  ”  that  was  agitating  the  Cabinet,  the  struggle 
of  a  class  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people. 

At  the  fourth  Council  Peel  was  no  nearer  to  a  settlement 
than  at  the  beginning.  He  was  supported  by  only  three  colleagues 
out  of  the  whole  Cabinet — Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Sidney  Herbert.  The  others  seemed  unalterably  opposed.  His 
task  seemed  hopeless. 

But  Peel’s  resolution  only  strengthened  with  opposition.  He 
would  not  resign.  He  trusted  that  the  strength  of  his  case  would 
finally  conquer  opposition ;  the  Court  and  the  people  were  on  his 
side ;  nature  was  fighting  for  him.  He  knew  that  “  God’s  fruit 
of  justice  ripens  slowly.”  His  vast  patience  and  sweet  tolerance 
were  still  unexhausted.  He  simply  adjourned  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  until  November  25th. 

In  the  interval  an  event  occurred  which  entirely  changed  the 
situation.  Perceiving  the  terror  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  Government,  Lord  John  Russell  issued  his  famous 
letter  from  Edinburgh.  Without  consulting  his  colleagues,  he 
committed  the  whole  Whig  Party  to  complete  and  final  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

»«*»«* 

“  Let  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  main  articles 
of  food  and  clothin<];  nsed  by  the  mass  of  tho  people  bo  required,  in 
plain  terms,  as  useful  to  all  great  interests,  and  indispensable  to  tho 
progress  of  tho  nation.” 

So  spoke  Lord  John  Russell  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  letter 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  dissentient  Ministers.  The  Corn 
Laws  were  now  doomed.  The  only  question  was,  who  should  carry 
on  the  Government  while  they  were  being  repealed — Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell— a  Tory  or  a  Whig? 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  Peel,  “  Considering  their  conduct,  which  is 
very  near  a  state  of  rebellion,  I  cannot  think  the  Queen’s  Government  ought  to 
show  them  any  favour,  or  give  them  assistance  in  any  way.”  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  151.) 

(2)  TAfe  of  Lord  George  Bentineh. 
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Party  feeling  and  the  deeper  conservatism  of  imperilled  interests 
came  to  the  help  of  Peel. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  still  a  Protectionist,  became  a  Peelite. 

“  A  good  Government  for  the  country  is  more  important  than 
Corn  Laws  or  any  other  consideration,”  he  wrote  in  his  rough, 
plain  way.^  With  him  came  the  centre  party — Lord  Wharncliffe, 
Lord  Ripon,  and  Mr,  Goulburn — who  came  over  in  the  few  days 
after  the  Cabinet  of  November  25th. 

Thus  strengthened.  Peel  met  his  December  Cabinets,  There 
was  still  no  flinching  in  his  attitude.  The  only  way  out  that  he 
could  see  was  still  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws,  ending  in 
their  final  and  gradual  abolition.^ 

The  letters  which  Peel  wrote  to  the  Queen  during  these 
Cabinets  show  that  from  day  to  day  he  still  hoped  for  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision.  But  on  December  4th  there  was  a  change  for  the 
worse.  The  Opposition  had  dwindled  to  two — the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Lord  Stanley — but  they  were  irreconcilable.  Very 
firmly  and  calmly,  they  both  declared  their  intention  to  resign. 

Peel  did  not  hesitate.  With  the  Lords  doubtful,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  divided,  he  did  not  believe,  at  that  moment,  that  he  could 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  with  a  mutilated  Cabinet.  On  December 
6th,  he  repaired  to  Osborne,  and  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
Queen’s  hands. 

««**»« 

On  December  4th,  the  whole  crisis  was  known  to  the  world. 

It  was  announced,  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail,  in  the 
Times  newspaper. 

Happily  for  us,  Charles  Greville  arrived  in  town  on  the  very 
day  of  this  great  journalistic  sensation:  — 

“I  came  to  town  yesterday  (he  w’rites  on  December  «3tli),  and  found 
political  affairs  in  a  state  of  great  interest  and  excitement.  The  whole 
town  has  been  electrified  in  the  morning  by  an  article  in  the  Times, 
announcing,  with  an  air  of  certainty  and  authority,  that  the  discussions 
and  disputes  in  the  Cabinet  had  terminated  by  a  resolution  to  call 
Parliament  together  early  in  January,  and  propose  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.” 

Inaccurate  as  it  was,  this  statement  let  out  the  great  secret; 
and  we  can  shift  our  view  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  people. 

Looking  through  the  spectacles  of  that  shrewd,  Argus-eyed 
observer,  who  knew  everybody  and  heard  everything,  we  can  see 
the  amazement  of  a  nation  and  the  consternation  of  a  class. 

“It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agitation  into  which  all  classes  of 
persons  have  been  thrown  by  the  announcement  about  the  Corn  Laws  — 

(1)  The  Duke’s  Memorandum,  Nov.  30th,  p.  200,  vol.  ii. 

(2)  Memorandum  of  Dec.  2nd.  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  214-220.)  The  duties 
were  to  be  reduced  a  shilling  a  year  down  to  one  shilling. 
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the  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears  it  has  excited,  and  the  burning  curiosity 
to  know  the  truth  of  it.”  ^ 

Lord  Wharncliffe,  stricken  with  mortal  disease,  but  still  labour¬ 
ing  to  avert  the  destruction  of  bis  party,  tried  hard  to  convince 
Greville  in  a  series  of  interviews,  that  the  Times  was  wrong. 
“May  I  then  contradict  it  on  your  authority?”  said  Greville. 

“  No,  I  will  not  have  my  name  used.”  And  then,  of  course, 
Greville  knew  that  the  Times  was  right.^ 

What  a  splendid  journalist  was  lost  in  that  Clerk  of  the 
Council !  ^ 

*•*««« 

But  in  spite  of  the  Times,  the  secret  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  admirably  kept.  It  was  not  until  December  11th,  when 
the  country  had  been  without  a  Government  for  six  days,  that 
Greville  definitely  knew  of  this. 

But  he  really  knew,  or  at  least  believed  it,  on  the  10th 
December,  when  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  he  journeyed  with  the 
Cabinet  to  Osborne. 

“  Nothing  was  said.  I  never  saw  the  Cabinet  in  such  a  state  of 
hilarity.  Peel  was  full  of  jokes  and  stories,  and  they  all  were  as  merry 
(apparently  and  probably  really)  as  men  could  be.” 

The  only  indication  of  what  was  in  the  wind  occurred  when 
the  irrepressible  Stanley  made  his  famous  remark  to  Wilberforce 
— that  he  had  probably  often  seen  as  much  patience,  but  never 
so  much  resignation. 

IIow  explain  this  hilarity  of  resigning  and  divided  Ministers? 
For  this  was  really  the  day  on  which  the  strongest  Conservative 
Ministry  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  new  Tory  Exodus. 

And  yet  the  explanation  is  not  difficult. 

It  was  the  hilarity  of  men  who  had  honourably  escaped  from 
an  impossible  situation.  The  burden  now  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  opponents. 

The  first  act  closes  with  laughter. 

(1)  Greville,  Dec.  6th. 

(2)  Greville’s  Memoirs,  Dec.  9th,  1845. 

(3)  Greville  gave  the  world  the  true  account  of  how  the  news  arrived  at  the 
Times’  office.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  had 
betrayed  a  Minister.  (See  Diana  of  the  Crossways.)  The  news  was  really  given 
to  Delane  with  full  knowledge  that  it  would  be  published  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  Peel’s  Government.  His  object  was  to  settle  the  Oregon 
affair  by  getting  the  news  to  America  that  our  ports  would  be  opened  to  their  corn. 
He  succeeded,  and  the  Oregon  affair  was  settled.  Peace  and  Free  Trade  went  hand 
in  hand. 
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Honour,  and  the  Edinburgh  letter,  hade  Lord  John  Russell 
accept  the  “  poisoned  chalice  ”  ^ ;  expediency,  and  the  whole  future 
of  the  Whig  Party,  hade  him  leave  it.  For  whatever  else  was 
uncertain,  this  at  least  was  sure — that  whichever  Party  repealed 
the  Corn  Laws  would  die  in  the  effort.  In  opposition,  either 
leader  could  have  held  his  Party  together.  In  office,  he  must 
break  it  up ! 

In  the  dazzling  mirror  of  Greville’s  narrative,  we  have  re¬ 
flected  all  the  doubts  and  confusion  of  the  Whigs  during  the 
next  few  days.  Never  was  a  Party  in  a  more  trying  situation. 
They  were  pledged  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  to  Total  Repeal. 
Rut  many  were  opposed  to  that  step,  and  they  were  hopelessly 
outnumbered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Far  more  important, 
they  were  bitterly  divided  among  themselves.  The  long  corrosion 
of  mutual  malice  and  intrigue  cannot  be  removed  in  an  hour. 
The  need  for  action  comes — the  hour  strikes — hut  the  watchman 
sleeps  at  his  post.  Human  nature  drops  easily  into  the 
Avernus  of  jealousy.  The  return  to  the  light  is  another  matter. 
Sed  revocare  gradum.  A  divided  Party  is  like  an  egoist.  It  is 
always  thinking  of  itself.  It  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  duty. 
In  December,  1845,  the  nation  called  for  a  forlorn  hope.  The  need 
was  desperate.  The  very  existence  of  millions  was  at  stake. 
Rut  the  Whigs  could  not  face  the  venture. 

“No  novel,  or  play,  ever  presented  such  vicissitudes  and 
events,”  says  Greville.  The  clubs  hummed  with  rumour. 
Could  Lord  John  form  a  Ministry?  Would  he  work  with 
Palmerston  after  his  escapades?  Would  the  Queen  accept 
Palmerston?  If  Lord  John  made  a  Government,  could  it  stay 
in  power?  Reing  in  a  minority,  he  could  only  repeal  the  Com 
Laws  with  the  help  of  Peel.  Rut  would  Peel  go  so  far  as 
Russell?  Could  these  two  hitter  foes,  just  emerging  from  inter¬ 
necine  warfare,  work  together?  Even  if  Peel  agreed,  could 
Russell  be  sure  of  the  House  of  Lords?  Rut  if  not,  w’hat  could 
Russell  do?  How  could  he  appeal  to  the  country  on  Free  Trade 
against  a  Free  Trade  Prime  Minister?  Never  was  a  situation 
so  chaotic. 

Meeting  after  meeting  took  place  at  Russell’s  house,  and  the 
Whig  chiefs  slowly  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  kingdom. 
In  handing  over  the  Government  the  Queen  handed  to  the  Whigs 
this  promise  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s — 

“Sir  Robert  Reel  is  prepared  to  support  in  a  private  capacity, 
measures  wbich  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  tliose  which  he 

(1)  Disraeli’s  phrase  in  his  TAfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
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advised  as  a  Minister.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
make  any  reference  to  the  details  of  such  measures.”  ^ 


This  promise,  though  accompanied  by  a  general  agreement  with 
the  Edinburgh  letter,  was  far  too  vague  for  the  Whigs.  They 
all  agreed  that  Peel  must  be  pressed  for  something  more  definite ; 
and  Sir  James  Graham  acted  as  Peel’s  intermediary.  Veiy 
cautiously  and  gingerly  Peel  went  a  little  further  in  his  next 
letter :  — 

“In  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
views  as  to  the  importance  of  a  settlement  of  this  question,  he  would  be 
little  disposed  to  make  captious  objections  to  the  details  of  measures 
conceived  in  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred” — the  spirit  of  the 
Edinburgh  letter — “  or  to  enter  into  party  combinations  for  their  defeat 
or  obstruction.”  * 

One  might  imagine  that  such  a  pledge  from  an  honourable 
man  was  enough.  From  Peel,  a  man  of  rigid  caution  and  re¬ 
serve,  it  meant  everything. 

But  the  Whigs  did  not  trust  Peel.  Their  eyes  were  still  filled 
with  the  dust  of  the  faction  fight.  Ilear  Greville :  — 

“  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  Peel  and  Graham  were  not 
going  to  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with  them,  and  they  would  not  hear 
of  Peel’s  excusing  himself  from  divulging  his  intentions.”  * 

And  so  the  days  dragged,  and  the  Whigs,  timid  and  distracted, 
quailing  before  the  great  audacity  of  the  enterprise,  were 
gradually  drifting  from  the  land. 

Their  next  attempt  to  test  the  strength  of  Peel’s  support  took 
this  form.  Could  the  Protectionists  form  a  Government?  At 
the  Queen’s  request.  Peel  sounded  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  satisfied  himself  of  what  he  already  knew — that 
they  would  not.* 

Still  the  Whigs  hesitated.  Again  and  again  they  met — and 
again  and  again  they  decided,  with  much  display  of  discretion 
and  profound  wisdom,  to  do — nothing.  The  poor  Queen  must 
have  been  worried  half  out  of  her  senses;  for  during  all  these 
days  the  countiy  was  without  a  Government.  Finally,  the  Whigs 
threw  out  the  brilliant  idea  that  as  Peel  had  drawn  up  no 
measure  on  which  they  could  consult,  llussell  should  draw  up 
a  measure  to  which  Peel  must  agree.  It  was  a  counsel  of  fear, 
and  Peel’s  consent  would  have  been  virtually  equivalent  to  his 

(1)  Memorandum  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  handed  to  the  Queen,  Dec.  8th,  1845. 
(Pp.  223-6,  vol.  ii..  Peel's  Memoirs.) 

(2)  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter  of  Dec.  12th.  The  original  is  in  Peel’s  hand¬ 
writing  (pp.  228,  id.). 

(3)  Greville,  Dec.  13th. 

(4)  PeeVs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  232-4. 
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joining  the  Whig  Ministry.  With  fine  dignity  he  refused  the 
overture :  — 

“  He  is  convinced  that  previous  concert,  or  a  previous  pledge  on  his 
part  to  support  a  particular  measure  of  adjustment,  would  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  embarrassing  to  all  parties.”  * 

Still  the  Whigs  parleyed.  The  point  in  their  minds  was  that 
Peel  had  contemplated  some  renewal  of  the  com  duties  after  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  while  they  were  for  total  repeal.  Would 
he  save  himself  and  his  Party — and  ruin  them — ^by  a  captious 
opposition  to  their  policy?  The  Queen  conveyed  the  scruple  to 
Peel,  hut  once  more  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  pledge.^  It 
was,  indeed,  quite  clear  that  if  the  Whig  leaders  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  previous  letters,  one  risen  from  the  dead  would 
have  had  no  efiect  on  theiq.  liussell,  at  any  rate,  saw  that  any 
further  delay  would  ruin  his  Party.  Greville  gives  a  dramatic 
description  of  the  way  in  which  he  clinched  the  matter  at  the 
next  Cabinet  meeting  :  — 

“  At  length.  Lord  John,  who  stood  with  folded  arms  and  let  this  go 
on  for  some  time  in  silence,  said,  ‘  If  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion, 

1  think  we  ought  to  take  the  Government.'  He  did  not  enter  into  any 
argument,  but  thus  pronounced  his  opinion,  and  at  last  it  was  put  to  the 
vote.  Ten  were  for  taking,  five  were  for  declining.” 

At  five  o’clock,  then,  on  December  18th,  Russell  returned  to 
Windsor,  and  told  the  Queen  that  he  would  form  a  Government. 

On  the  morning  of  December  20th,  before  Peel  had  time  to  take 
his  leave,  the  Queen  received  a  letter  from  Russell  saying  that 
he  had  failed. 

What  had  happened  in  the  interval? 

A  revival  of  the  old  Adam — a  split  on  the  personal  issue. 
Lord  Grey  had  refused  to  servo  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  long 
as  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  Poreign  Office;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  had  refused  to  serve  anywhere  but  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Feeling  himself  unable  to  do  without  either — uncertain 
of  Peel,  uncertain  of  the  Lords,  and  only  certain  of  being  in  a 
minority,  Russell  had  thrown  up  the  sponge.  lie  had  made  that 
great  refusal,  which  meant  that  the  English  Liberal  Party  would 
never  be  able  to  inscribe  “Free  Trade”  as  a  victoiy  on  its 
banners. 

Greville  gives  a  brief  and  dramatic  account  of  the  incident. 
It  took  place  at  Russell’s  house  on  December  19th :  — 

“John  Ivussell  said,  ‘Now,  if  you  please,  I  want  to  see  you  singly,  and 
I  will  begin  with  Howick  ’  (Lord  Grey’s  name  before  the  death  of  his 
father).  Accordingly,  the  rest  went  into  the  next  room.  Howick  re- 

(1)  Memorandum,  Dec.  15  {Peel’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  237). 

(2)  Letter  of  Dec.  17th. 
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mained  there  forty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  he  stalked  out,  head 
in  the  air,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  took  himself  off. 
John  Russell  then  called  in  one  or  two  more  and  told  them  what  had 
passed.  He  had  offered  Howick  the  Colonies.  Howick  accepted,  but 
begged  to  know  the  other  arrangements,  and  particularly  who  was  to 
have  the  Foreign  Office.  He  told  him  ‘Palmerston.’  Then  said 
Howick,  ‘I  will  not  be  in  the  Cabinet.’” 

They  all  did  their  best,  but  Lord  Grey’s  resolution  was  final. 
Naturally  an  obstinate  man,  hatred  for  Palmerston  was  the  very 
centre  of  his  obstinacy.  It  is  not  the  first  or  the  last  time  that 
personal  hatred  has  broken  up  a  Ministry. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  probably  have  done  best  to  have 
ignored  Grey  and  gone  straight  ahead.  Personal  prejudices  are 
soon  discounted  in  English  politics,  and  they  are  best  met  by 
indifference.  But  it  was  the  last  straw.  The  difficulties  of  all 
those  ten  days,  combined  with  domestic  trouble,  had  broken 
Russell  down,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  govern  with  a 
divided  minority.  Perhaps  Disraeli  was  right  in  thinking  that 
this  intrigue  was  welcome  to  Russell  as  opening  a  way  of 
retreat.^ 

«••««« 

At  any  rate  it  was  fated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  take 
back  the  “  poisoned  chalice.” 

He  has  himself  told  in  the  simple  language  of  a  confidential 
letter,  what  happened  when  he  arrived  at  Windsor  on  December 
20th,  at  three  o’clock,  to  take  his  “  final  leave  ” :  — 

“  The  Queen  said  to  me,  ‘  You  have  come  to  take  leave.  There  has 
been  suspense  for  a  fortnight.  Lord  John  having  undertaken  to  be  my 
Minister,  has  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  I  am  without  a  Minister, 
and  without  a  Government.’ 

“  I  said  to  the  Queen — ‘  I  want  no  consultations,  no  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  will  be  your  Minister  happen  what  may.  I  will  do  without  a 
colleague,  rather  than  leave  you  in  this  extremity.”  * 

It  was  a  fine,  human,  chivalrous  speech,  and  fitly  brings  down 
the  curtain  on  the  second  act  of  the  Free  Trade  drama. 

III. 

“  I  see  a  buoyant  Revenue ;  I  see  the  Excise  increasing,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  loss  of  glass  and  auction  duties ;  I  see  flourishing  commerce, 
peace,  and  contentment ;  I  firmly  believe  that  by  a  further  relaxation 
of  protecting  duties,  the  continuance  and  increase  of  such  blessings 
will  be  secured.”  (Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  letter  of  instructiwis  to  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  on  the  Address,  Jan.  6th,  1846.) 

(1)  TAfe.  of  Lord  George  Bentinrh,  p.  33.  “  He  was  relieved  from  almost  over¬ 
whelming  embarrassments  by  the  scandal  of  an  intrigue.” 

(2)  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  (Mr.  Parker's  Life,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296.)  There 
is  another  version  of  the  Queen’s  speech  in  the  .1/emoir  :  but  this  letter  was  written 
only  two  days  after. 
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Sir  Eobert  Peel  returned  to  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the 

best  of  spirits.  It  was  the  joy  of  the  “  Happy  Warrior”  : _ 

“Who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  lover.” 

The  course  before  him  was  now  plain,  though  it  was  the 
course  of  a  forlorn  hope.  “I  resume  power,”  he  wrote  to  the 
Princess  Lieven,  on  December  26th,  “  with  greater  means  of 
rendering  public  service  than  I  should  have  had  if  I  had  not 
relinquished  it.” 

He  was  right  as  regards  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  delighted  at  the  prompt,  knightly  tone  of  Peel’s  speech  to 
the  Queen;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  drawn  in  his  own  despite  to 
admire  Peel’s  splendid  and  simple  candour,  hesitated  to  resign, 
and  finally  agreed  to  stay.  The  only  resignation  was  that  of 
Lord  Stanley,  who  went  out  reluctantly,  and  with  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Cabinet.  The  conversion  of  this  little  body 
of  men,  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  Peel  two  months  before, 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  personal  influence  in  modern  history. 

If  Peel  had  been  a  great  orator,  or  even  one  of  those  great 
genial  characters  with  whom  familiarity  is  a  gift,  he  might  have 
extended  this  triumph  to  the  whole  Party.  If  he  had  called 
together  the  Conservatives,  and  frankly  explained  his  motives, 
he  might  still  have  saved  himself  from  the  tragic  doom  which 
now  began  to  shadow  his  footsteps. 

But  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  himself.  Rigidly  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  he  believed  that  if  he  took  the 
Party  into  his  confidence,  he  would  only  be  faced  by  the  fact 
of  their  hostility.  “  I  should  have  appeared  to  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  Party,”  he  wrote  afterwards,  in  defending  his 
course.^  He  forgot  that  he  might  have  carried  the  Party  with 
him.  Politicians  are  very  human,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck 
used  to  say  afterwards  that  it  was  not  Free  Trade  he  minded  so 
much  as  the  fact  of  being  “sold.” 

The  signs  were  soon  eloquent  of  the  coming  storm.  A  large 
number  of  members  resigned  their  seats.  Several  Free  Traders 
were  beaten.  A  follower^  who  hazarded  a  contest  at  Westminster 
was  thrown  out  by  a  combination  of  Whigs  and  Protectionists. 
The  Dukes  expelled  the  Peelites  from  their  seats,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  had  taken  Stanley’s  place  as  Colonial  Secretary,  was 
unseated  at  Newark  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  extended 
his  vengeance  even  to  his  own  son.  Lord  Lincoln,  also  a  Minister. 
The  fury  of  the  Protectionists  knew  no  bounds.  “  They  heap 
(1)  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Aug.  19th,  1847.  {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 

(2)  Captain  Rous. 
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reproaches  on  him,”  says  Greville,  “  in  which  they  exliaiist  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  abuse,  and  accuse  him  of  every  sort  of 
baseness,  falsehood  and  treachery.”  lie  had  secured  his  Cabinet, 
but  lost  his  Party. 

Peel  held  steadily  on,  with  a  certain  splendid  magnificence  of 
reserve.  “  I  resolved  not  to  fail,”  he  wrote  afterwards,  from 
his  proud  retirement,  “  and  I  did  not  fail.”  Instead  of  receding, 
he  went  forward.  There  was  now  no  talk  of  renewing  the  duties. 
He  was  for  total  and  final  repeal.  His  negotiations  with  Lord 
John  Eussell  during  the  interregnum,  made  him  certain  of  the 
Whigs.  With  their  help  he  could  defy  his  own  Party.  “It  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,”  he  wrote 
afterwards,  “  with  the  keeping  together  of  the  Conservative 
Party.”  Perhaps  so;  but  it  is  necessary  to  record  that  he  never 
made  the  attempt. 

The  course  which  he  took,  indeed,  was  only  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  his  followers.  He 
instructed  Goulbum,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  keep 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Duties  in  the  second  place,  and  to  “  cover 
corn  by  continued  operation  on  the  Customs  tariff.”  ^  He  pursued 
the  same  course  in  his  own  speeches.  When  he  explained  his 
plan  to  Parliament  on  January  22nd  and  January  27th,  he  kept 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  the  background,  and  pushed  to 
the  front  his  proposals  for  reducing  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese, 
hops,  and  live  stock. 

The  manoeuvre  was  unworthy  of  Peel.  It  was  as  transparent 
as  it  was  insincere,  and  it  roused  the  Protectionists  to  redoubled 
fury,  aggravated  by  the  defiant  tone  which  was  perhaps  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  cold,  solitary  resolve  in  Peel’s  own  heart.  There 
is  a  certain  egoism  even  in  the  finest  courage. 

But  the  Protectionists  were  for  the  most  part  dumb  dogs — 
inarticulate  country  gentlemen — whose  rage,  when  it  found  ex¬ 
pression,  was  apt  to  take  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes. 
They  required  a  leader  and  a  voice.  Both  were  found.  The 
leader  they  found  in  Lord  George  Bentinck,  hitherto  an  idle 
patron  of  racecourses;  the  voice  they  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli, 
hitherto  known,  if  anything,  for  Free  Trade  leanings.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of  despising  him. 

The  explosion  of  forces  occurred  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Session.  Peel  had  made  a  rather  cold,  halting  speech,  lit  up  by 
one  or  two  striking,  but  infelicitous,  phrases.  “  It  is  no  light 
thing,”  he  said,  “to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  constituency.” 
That  reference  to  a  “  proud  aristocracy  ”  still  stands  as  a  phrase 
perhaps  the  most  unhappy  for  the  moment  and  the  occasion  in 
(1)  Letter  to  Goulbum,  Dec.  27th,  1845.  (Li/e,  vol.  iii.,  p.  294.) 
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the  illimitable  expanse  of  Hansard.  It  was  not  redeemed  in 
persuasiveness  by  his  peroration,  in  which  he  turned  on  his  re¬ 
volting  followers,  and  told  them  that  he  would  hold  office  on 
“no  servile  tenure.” 

He  could  not  have  said  more  plainly  that  he  intended  to  defy 
the  men  who  had  raised  him  to  power.  This  may  have  been 
magnificent,  but  it  certainly  was  not  war  as  understood  between 
the  parties  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Peel  had  finished,  and  Eussell  had  given  a  somewhat  thin  and 
jejune  account  of  his  great  failure.  There  was  a  pause.  No  one 
rose  for  a  minute  to  voice  the  fury  of  the  Protectionists. 

Such  are  the  chances  of  Parliament,  and  such  the  helplessness 
of  even  large  parties  when,  deprived  of  their  spokesman,  that  the 
speech  of  Sir  llobert  Peel  might  have  “held  the  field.” 

But  suddenly  there  arose  a  fantastic  figure,  whose  pale  and 
sardonic  face  was  framed  in  jet  black  ringlets,  and  whose  Oriental 
colouring  stood  out  in  dramatic  contrast  to  the  fresh,  fair  faces 
of  the  Saxon  gentry  around  him. 

It  was  Benjamin  Disraeli,  fated  to  be  their  champion  and 
protector.  The  Tory  Party  was  to  be  rescued  by  a  Jew. 

“  I  am  not  one  of  the  converts.  I  am  perhaps  a  member  of  a 
fallen  Party.”  In  those  two  sentences  Disraeli  summed  up  the 
burden  of  his  attack.  He  was  to  lead  the  Exodus. 

They,  the  Tories — went  on  Disraeli,  in  his  staccato  passion — 
had  raised  Peel  to  power  as  a  Protectionist,  and  he  had  deserted 
them.  “  We  accepted  him  as  a  leader  to  accomplish  the  triumph 
of  Protection,  and  now  we  are  to  attend  the  catastrophe  of  Pro¬ 
tection.”  Peel  despised  and  menaced  his  Party,  but  what  was 
it  but  that  Party  which  had  made  him  Prime  Minister? 

“  It  was  the  long-constrained  passion  of  the  House,”  says 
Disraeli,  modestly,  in  his  own  remarkable  description  of  the 
scene,  “  that  now  found  a  vent,  far  more  than  the  sallies  of  the 
speaker,  that  changed  the  frigid  silence  of  this  senate  into  excite¬ 
ment  and  tumult.”^ 

Greville  heard  Disraeli’s  speech,  and,  like  a  true  Whig,  found 
“  much  of  it  tiresome.”  But  he,  too,  has  to  record  the  vehement 
joy  of  the  Tories  at  Disraeli’s  bitter  home  thrusts.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  simple.  Disraeli  had  said  not  a  word  in  defence  of 
Protection.  But  he  had  voiced  the  human  rage  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 

It  was  but  the  first  skirmish  in  a  long  warfare,  in  which  the 
Tories  first  forged  the  mighty  weapon  of  Parliamentary  ob¬ 
struction.  The  fight  against  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short  Tariff  Bill 
lasted  six  months — from  January  22nd  to  June  25th.  There  are 
few  more  dreary  volumes  in  Hansard  than  those  containing  the 

(1)  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  p.  56,  ch.  iii. 
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speeches  of  the  English  Protectionist  landlords,  struggling 
in  their  last  ditch.  But  amid  these  tedious  verbosities  the 
speeches  of  their  Jewish  leader  glitter  like  rare,  Oriental 
jewels.  Aristocrats  like  Lord  George  Bentinck  may  have 
organised  the  defence;  but  it  was  Disraeli  who  inspired  it,  and 
who  skilfully,  week  by  week,  searched  with  his  keen  and  glancing 
rapier  all  the  weak  points  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  armour.  It  was 
Disraeli  who,  when  victory  became  impossible,  organised  revenge. 
It  was  Disraeli  who,  when  he  had  driven  Peel  from  the  Tory 
Party,  used  him  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  vacant  leadership. 
»«««*• 

All  that  Peel  cared  for  now  was  to  accomplish  his  great  task. 
His  Party  had  gone  from  him;  but  still  he  must  free  food  before 
he  stood  aside.  The  winter  waned,  the  spring  passed,  the 
summer’s  pomps  came  on.  Still,  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night, 
the  l)attle  rolled  to  and  fro  across  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  not  until  February  27th  that  the  Com  Law 
Dill  passed  its  second  reading  by  97  votes;  but  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  that  night  scanned  his  Party,  he  found  that  231  had  left 
him,  and  only  112  stood  by  him.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  May 
that  the  Committee  stage  was  carried,  and  the  15th  that  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  by  means  of  his  Whig  allies.  His  own 
following  was  scarcely  a  sixth  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“  Wo  are  still  the  Government,”  wrote  Peel  to  his  friend.  Sir 
Henry  Ilardinge.  It  was  about  all  that  he  could  say.  The 
Corn  Law  Bill  was  safe  as  long  as  the  200  Whigs  and  Radicals 
voted  with  him.  But  they  would  not  vote  with  him  on  any¬ 
thing  else.  Hungry  for  power,  the  Whigs  were  already  looking 
out  for  an  opportunity  of  turning  Peel  out  after  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  As  for  the  Protectionists,  they  looked  for  nothing 
but  revenge. 

The  opportunity  soon  came.  It  is  fated  that  English  Govern¬ 
ments  should  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  fearful  pride  of  governing 
Ireland.  The  Irish  peasant  has  destroyed  more  English  Govera- 
ments  than  either  the  English  aristocracy  or  the  middle-class. 

The  Irish  peasant  at  that  particular  moment  was  not  dying 
easily.  He  had  an  unreasonable  objection  to  a  combination  of 
famine  and  eviction.  He  was  blindly  hitting  back.  He  replied 
to  crime  with  crime.  Murder  and  hunger  were  marching  hand 
in  hand.  Enlightened  in  so  many  other  matters.  Peel  still  held 
the  conventional  view  about  governing  Ireland.  He  had  not  the 
patience  to  wait  for  the  healing  effects  of  open  ports.  Free  land 
had  not  been  then  added  to  Free  Trade.  His  only  idea  for 
quelling  the  Irish  peasant  wms  to  pass  a  Bill  sentencing  anyone 
seen  out  after  dark  to  seven  years’  transportation.^ 

(1)  A  provision  in  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1846, 
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In  ordinaiy  circumstances,  Peel’s  Irish  Coercion  Bill  would 
have  passed  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was 
not  merely  a  small  party  of  Irishmen  who  objected  to  curinj' 
hunp^er  by  transportation.  The  Protectionists  saw  in  the  Bill  a 
great  instrument  for  obstructing  Pree  Trade.  If  the  Bill  was 
pushed  forward,  they  talked  upon  it  in  full  detail.  If  it  was 
postponed,  they  rebuked  Peel  for  delaying  to  grapple  with  an 
urgent  evil.  The  Government  were  forced  to  push  the  Corn 
Bill  in  front  of  it. 

But  a  time  came  when  this  could  go  on  no  longer.  On  June 
25th,  1846,  the  Corn  Bill  was  down  for  the  Third  Reading  in  the 
Lords — its  final  stage.  On  the  same  day  the  Government  proposed 
to  take  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  parties  met,  and  the  train  was  laid  for  the  final  explosion. 
We  need  not  go  into  the  reasons  that  political  parties  find  for 
tergiversation  in  the  presence  of  a  great  temptation.  The  object 
was  to  turn  out  Peel — and  it  was  admitted  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  with  the  most  complete  frankness.  “We  refuse  to  trust  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers.”  Or,  as  he  put  it  in  the  house — “  Kick  out 
the  Bill  and  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  with  it.”  As  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  he  went  into  temporary  alliance  with  O’Connell,  and 
swore  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  would  be  dangerous  to  life  in 
Ireland.  Both  parties  had  voted  for  the  measure  in  its  earlier 
stage. 

Peel  foresaw  his  fate,  and  faced  it  with  absolute  calmness.  He 
put  his  house  in  order.  “We  shall  not  pass  the  Irish  Bill,”  he 
wrote  on  June  21st,  “We  shall  he  defeated  by  concerted  delay, 
if  we  cannot  he  defeated  by  numbers.”  What  then?  Should  he 
dissolve  ?  He  was  strongly  urged  to  do  this,  both  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  by  Cohden.  But  what  was  he  to  dissolve  on? 
On  Free  Trade?  But  on  that  both  parties  were  agreed.  On  the 
Coercion  of  Ireland?  But  to  dissolve  on  Coercion  would,  in  his 
view,  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Legislative  Union.  It  is  to 
Peel’s  eternal  credit  that  he  refused  to  make  the  Coercion  of 
Ireland  the  substitute  for  Protection  as  the  battle-cry  of  his  party.^ 

No,  he  saw  clearly,  with  “sad  lucidity  of  soul,”  that  his  bolt 
was  shot.  He  had  freed  the  food  of  the  people,  but  he  bad 
destroyed  his  own  party  and  himself.  He  was  now  virtually  alone 
with  his  little  remnant — neither  a  Tory  nor  a  Whig,  but  just  him¬ 
self  with  his  own — Peel,  with  his  Peelites.  But  when  the  Corn 
Law  Bill  passed,  even  that  remnant  would  have  no  political  basis. 
He  had  removed  even  his  own  only  cause  of  existence.  His  very 
victory  had  undone  him.  In  slaying  his  Modred,  he  had,  like 


(1)  Peel’s  Memorandum  of  June  21st,  1846. 
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Arthur,  received  his  mortal  hurt.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him 
except  the  isle  of  rest. 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  that  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  25th,  1846,  when  the  Protectionists  and 
Whigs  defiled  past  Peel  into  the  “  No”  Lobby.  Ave  Ccesar  inori- 
turi  te  salutamus.  It  was  the  triumph  of  revenge.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  acting  like  a  man  who,  in  drowning,  pulls  down 
another  with  him.  He  was  not  destined  to  outlive  his  achieve¬ 
ment  long.  But  the  fruit  of  revenge  was  almost  as  bitter  in 
1846 — 52,  as  in  1829 — 32.  In  both  cases  the  extreme  Tories 
destroyed  the  middle  party  and  proved  the  best  friends  of  the  party 
of  Radical  reform. 

Peel  was  neither  shocked  nor  amazed.  There  is  no  trace  of 
bitterness  in  his  comments  on  his  downfall.  He  has  himself  told 
us  his  own  sensations  :  — 

“The  moment  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  drowsy  Masters 
in  Chancery  mumble  out  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ih.at 
the  Lords  had  passed  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bill,  I  was  satisfied.  Five 
hours  after  we  were  ejected  from  power.” 

He  had  no  need  to  be  cast  down.  He  had  done  his  duty.  Not 
once  nor  twice  in  England’s,  this  rough  island’s,  story  has  the 
path  of  duty  been  the  path  to  exile.  It  is  none  the  less  glorious 
for  that. 

The  events  of  this  very  year  were  to  prove  Peel’s  fullest  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  famine  was  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  men  were 
happily  left  only  to  conjecture  what  they  might  have  suffered  if 
the  ports  had  been  closed  to  food.  Nothing  could  have  wholly 
saved  Ireland  from  the  double  effect  of  two  calamities;  but  Peel’s 
policy  saved  Scotland  and  England,^  and  probably  prevented  this 
country  from  being  drawn  into  the  great  revolutionary  wave  that 
swept  Europe  in  1848. 

It  was  destined  that  only  four  years  should  elapse  before  that 
fatal  day  when  Peel  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  Park  after  speaking 
for  peace  in  the  House.  On  the  whole,  they  were  happy  years — - 
years  of  rest  and  satisfaction.  He  was  not  drawn  again  into  office, 
hut  he  watched  from  Drayton  Manor  the  splendid  victory  of  his 
great  policy,  holding  a  position  unique  in  English  politics— the 
wise  Nestor  of  parties,  outside  both,  but  still  consulted  by  both. 
****** 

It  is  a  noble  story — the  story  of  a  great  endeavour,  uncrowned 
by  the  palm  of  reward, — or  by  any  other  laurel  than  that  of 
sacrifice. 

Will  the  present  generation  rise  to  the  height  of  this  precedent? 

Harold  Spender. 

(1)  See  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter  of  Dec.  Ist,  1846.  {Mr,  Parker’s  TAfe,  vol. 
ui.,  p.  470.) 


WILL  A  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  OPPRESS  THE 

POOR? 


This  is  not  the  only  question  raised  by  the  proposed  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  our  Fiscal  System,  hut  it  is  the  question  which  most 
imperatively  demands  an  immediate  answer.  If  it  can  he  shown 
that  the  poor  man’s  means  of  subsistence  will  be  lessened  by  any 
chanp^e  in  our  commercial  relationships  with  our  own  Colonies 
and  with  other  nations,  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole  discussion. 
We  cannot  afford  to  starve  our  own  people  or  to  add  to  their 
burdens,  even  for  the  sake  of  Empire.  The  margin  between  bare 
livelihood  and  actual  want  is  already  dangerously  narrow,  and  in 
this  fact  will  be  found  the  strongest  presumption  in  the  popular 
mind  against  any  proposal  which  includes  the  taxation  of  food. 

The  authors  of  the  following  pages  propose  to  hold  a  fair  and 
impartial  enquiry  into  this  one  aspect  of  the  case;  but  before  it 
can  be  opened  it  will  be  advisable  to  clear  the  ground.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  if  there  is  any 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  question  should  be  discussed 
at  all. 

Lord  Goschen,  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  and  authoritative 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  15th  June,  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  many  signs  of  national  prosperity  which  are  evident 
amongst  us.  He  quoted  the  satisfactory  yield  of  the  income-tax 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  general  income  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  or  of  those  who  whilst  below  them  in  the  ranks 
of  prosperity  are  in  receipt  of  earnings  which  bring  them  within 
the  scope  of  direct  taxation.  He  cited  also  the  marked  increase 
In  savings  banks  deposits  as  an  evidence  of  the  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  actual  wage-earner.  But  in  respect  to  the  question 
of  income-tax  his  lordship  appears  to  have  taken  for  granted  the 
idea  that  the  sum  disbursed  by  the  wealthier  classes  is  a  proof 
of  the  internal  prosperity  of  these  islands,  and  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  sum  is  derived  from 
the  prosperous  enterprises  of  other  nations.  One  might  have 
thought  that  so  eminent  a  business  authority  would  have  cast  an 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  whose  operations  are 
much  more  largely  directed  towards  foreign  than  towards  home 
securities.  The  trade  rivals  of  England  depend  very  largely  for 
their  prosperity  on  English  money,  and  much  of  our  apparent 
wealth  is  derived  from  foreign  sources.  The  bulk  of  English 
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investment  has  been  directed  towards  the  development  of  enter¬ 
prises  which  could  only  flourish  by  their  ultimate  growth  into 
rivalry  with  English  trade,  and  the  impression  of  internal  pros¬ 
perity  which  is  conveyed  by  a  survey  of  the  income-tax  returns 
is  largely  illusory.  We  can  only  exist  permanently  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  people.  We  may  enjoy  a  momentary 
ease  and  fatness  as  investors  in  foreign  stock,  but  every  pound  so 
invested  goes  to  feed  our  rivals.  It  can  only  yield  its  annual 
dividend  by  the  opening  up  of  markets  which  will  tend  to  restrict 
our  own.  That  a  considerable  number  of  idlers  are  enriched  by 
foreign  speculations  is  not  a  very  wide  consolation  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  providing  the  enemy  with  the  sinews  of  war  and  aiding 
in  the  development  of  rivalries  whieh  may  finally  swamp  us.  If 
it  were  made  clear  to  us  how  much  of  Lord  Goschen’s  argument  is 
dependent  upon  the  actual  state  of  trade  it  would  be  seen  to  be 
greatly  diminished  in  force  and  cogency. 

The  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  is  satisfactory  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  proves  as  soundly  a  growth  in  the  spirit  of  thrift 
as  an  increase  in  material  prosperity;  and  it  is  not  large  enough 
in  itself  to  be  regarded  as  affording  an  argument  of  any  special 
weight. 

But  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  England  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  people  who  pay  income-tax  and  to  the  growing 
thrift  of  a  section  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  existence  of 
our  submerged  tenth  has  to  be  faced  and  acknowledged.  There  are 
actual  millions  of  people  in  our  midst  who  do  not  see,  from  one 
day  to  another,  where  the  bare  bread  necessary  to  sustain  life  is 
to  come  from.  There  are  millions  more  whose  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  week.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Bannerman, 
there  are  twelve  millions  in  our  midst  who  live  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Our  rural  spaces  are  depleted  until  one-half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  is  huddled  into  a  seventh  part  of  the  land.  An 
alien  invasion  is  sapping  the  life  of  labour  in  our  overcrowded 
towns.  These  facts  alone,  which  are  quite  patent  and  indisput¬ 
able,  would  be  enough  to  justify  us  in  questioning  the  entire 
wisdom  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  been  content  to 
live.  But  they  do  not  stand  alone.  America  and  Germany  are 
underselling  us  in  our  own  markets.  We  are  importing  steel  and 
iron,  and  we  are  blowing  out  our  own  blast  furnaces.  That  certain 
sections  of  our  people  can  still  pay  income-tax,  and  that  certain 
other  sections  have  a  surplus  for  investment  is  not  an  answer. 
Obviously  we  are  not  as  yet  a  ruined  nation.  We  have  still  a 
large,  sound,  and  prosperous  trade.  We  are  still  the  carriers  of 
the  world.  We  are  still  amongst  the  great  producers.  London  is 
still  the  world’s  great  clearing  house.  All  these  things  are  true, 
but  they  are  not  relatively  as  true  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
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They  are  not  relatively  as  true  as  they  were  five  years  ago.  Our 
two  most  prominent  rivals  are  overtaking  us  with  a  startling 
rapidity. 

Half  a  century  has  not  gone  by  since  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
England  was  actually  supreme.  It  was  literally  a  case  of  “  Eclipse 
first  and  the  Field  nowhere.”  The  “Field”  had  no  existence. 
Starting  with  such  an  advantage  as  no  nation  ever  had  before, 
and  having  held  that  advantage  through  a  period  of  some  five 
and  thirty  years  without  dispute,  we  not  only  find  ourselves  dis¬ 
possessed  of  the  means  of  self-sustenance,  crowded  into  insanitary 
areas  whilst  a  whole  fertile  country  lies  neglected,  cumbered  by 
one  prodigious  body  of  poverty,  and  another  of  actual  pauperdom, 
but  face  to  face  with  two  giant  rivals  who  menace  us  in  our 
own  streets.  And,  in  view  of  these  facts,  we  have  our  comfort¬ 
able  statisticians  by  the  dozen  who  are  ready  to  prove  to  us 
by  rows  of  figures  that  we  are  holding  our  own.  We  enjoyed  an 
absolute  supremacy,  and  it  has  fallen  away  from  us  undisguisedly. 
We  are  holding  our  own.  We  commanded  the  manufacture  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  We  have  lost  one-half  of  it  and — we  are 
holding  our  own. 

Now  it  is  not  going  to  be  contended  here  that  we  had  any  in¬ 
herent  right  to  a  continuance  of  the  supremacy  we  boasted  so 
short  a  time  sincej  but  the  fact  that  it  exists  no  longer  deserves 
to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  on  several  grounds.  We 
are  assured  by  one  class  of  politicians  that  Free  Trade  is  the  one 
and  only  way  to  national  prosperity ;  but  that  contention  is 
knocked  upon  the  head  once  and  for  all  by  the  fact  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  has  been  and  is  being  successfully  challenged 
by  two  nations  which  have  girt  themselves  about  with  the  bonds 
of  a  hard  and  fast  Protection.  It  is  made  evident  to  all  hut  the 
blindest  and  most  prejudiced  that  Free  Trade  is  not  essential  to 
success,  because  here  are  two  peoples  who  systematically  flout  and 
deride  it,  and  who  yet  succeed. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  schemes  is  not 
touched  so  far,  for  America  and  Germany  might  conceivably  have 
profited  still  more  under  Free  Trade  than  under  a  rigid  Protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  they  have  prospered  at  all,  and  especially  that  they 
have  so  prospered  as  to  become  dangerous  to  our  own  commerce 
and  manufacture  is  proof  positive  and  unassailable  that  the  policy 
they  have  elected  to  follow  is  not  utterly  destructive.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of  it;  and  whilst  nations  do  prosper 
under  Protection  it  is  of  no  use  to  declare  that  prosperity  under 
Protection  is  impossible. 

So  far,  we  have  endeavoured  only  to  show  that  there  is  fair  and 
legitimate  ground  for  debate.  Let  us  see  now  what  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  England  was  forced  to  the  adoption  of  its 
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present  policy;  and  let  us  ask  if  those  conditions  would  be  likely 
to  return  if  the  policy  were  abandoned.  In  1814  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  signed  an  act  of  abdication,  and  went  to  Elba,  after 
having  engaged  this  country  for  many  years  in  a  costly  and 
exhaustive  war.  At  about  the  same  time  England  retired  from 
a  fruitless  and  not  very  defensible  conflict  with  the  United  States. 
A  year  later  Napoleon  came  back  to  Europe,  to  find  his  fate  at 
Waterloo.  After  his  defeat  the  Continent  enjoyed  a  long  spell  of 
peace,  but  England  was  left  breathless  and  on  the  edge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  There  was  bitter  distress  amongst  her  people,  and  the 
landed  interest  was  the  only  interest  which  received  any  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Eood  was  horribly 
scarce  and  dear.  The  importation  of  foreign  wheat  was  forbidden 
until  the  market  price  touched  63s.  per  quarter.  In  1817  the  price 
rose  as  high  as  126s.  per  quarter.  A  wheaten  loaf  became  a  luxury 
for  the  rich,  and  the  common  people  were  driven  to  find  their 
breadstufis  in  oats,  rye  and  barley.  Even  then  they  starved. 
Famine  and  famine  fever  were  rife.  Bread  riots  were  frequent, 
and  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  the  farmers  and  the  poor. 
In  1832  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country  precipitated  the 
Iteform  Bill,  and  the  suffering  millions  began  to  find  a  voice. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  massacre  of  Beterloo  and  the  wretched 
episode  of  the  “  Blanketeers  ”  had  goaded  the  people  into  frenzy 
that  the  voice  was  heard.  Hungry  Londoners  were  scrawling 
“  Bread  or  Blood  ”  upon  the  walls ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
guarded  by  the  military,  and  the  country  was  within  an  ace  of 
revolution  before  the  people’s  voice  became  potent  and  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  F  ree  Trade  in  foodstuffs  was  established,  and 
the  country  sprang  up  as  if  from  a  nightmare.  A  period  of 
unexampled  prosperity  and  contentment  set  in. 

All  this  is  very  ancient  history,  but  it  must  needs  be  recorded 
here,  because  in  the  discussion  which  is  now  upon  us,  the  truth 
about  those  terrible  old  times  will  be  recited  from  a  thousand 
platforms  and  related  in  a  thousand  newspaper  articles,  and  it 
will  be  ai^ued — it  is,  of  course,  being  argued  already — that  a 
return  to  Protection  under  any  guise  will  inevitably  bring  them 
back  to  us.  The  histoiy  of  Free  Trade  in  its  earliest  inception  is 
that  of  a  struggle  of  poverty  against  privilege.  We  see  a  whole 
starving  people  rising  up  in  anguish  and  wrath  against  a  cruel 
monopoly,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  an  episode  had 
left  no  memories  behind  it.  The  record  has  made  the  very  name 
of  Protection  hateful  in  many  ears,  even  unto  this  day.  Let  it 
be  acknowledged  that  this  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
since  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  fact  that  Free  Trade  once  came 
as  an  unmeasured  boon  and  blessing,  let  us  ask  for  patience 
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whilst  we  proceed  to  show  in  wliat  respects  and  to  what  extent 
its  virtues  have  departed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  hand  of  the  economic  authorities  of 
1846  was  forced  by  the  presence  of  famine,  and  the  threat  of 
revolution.  The  entire  question  was  one  of  food  for  the  people. 
With  respect  to  the  free  import  of  other  goods  than  food-stuff s 
there  was  little  difficulty  and  no  passion.  The  landlords  and  the 
farmers  stood  out  against  llepeal  because  they  foresaw  that  Free 
Trade  would  prove  fatal  to  their  monopoly.  Traders  and  manu¬ 
facturers  everywhere  welcomed  the  new  doctrine.  Why? 

Let  us  take  a  pause  here,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  for 
we  are  at  the  actual  crux  of  that  part  of  the  question  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Why  did  Free  Trade  enjoy  so  easy  and 
complete  a  triumph  when  once  the  question  of  the  wheat  supply 
had  been  settled?  The  answer  is  simple  and  conclusive.  Great 
Britain  loas  at  that  time  without  a  solitary  manufacturing  rival. 
She  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world  with  more  than  a  beginning 
of  a  railway  system.  She  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which 
had  coal  and  iron  in  workable  neighbourhood  to  each  other.  She 
was  the  only  steam-producer  of  textiles  in  the  world.  There  was 
every  reason  why  she  should  open  her  arms  to  every  kind  of 
foreign  produce,  because  not  one  solitary  product  clashed  with 
her  own,  food-stuffs  alone  excepted,  and  the  fight  for  food  was 
over.  Nobody  was  afraid  of  Protection,  for  the  most  admirable 
reason  that  there  was  nobody  to  be  protected  against.  Those 
were  halcyon  days  for  England,  when  she  was  shipbuilder  to  the 
world,  and  rolled  rails  for  the  world,  and  built  engines  for  the 
world,  and  spun  textile  fabrics  for  the  same  willing  and  hungry 
customer;  when,  to  tell  the  story  in  a  word,  she  was  sole  mistress 
of  steam  and  speed.  Free  imports  flourished,  and  why  should 
they  not  flourish  when  every  one  of  them  tended  to  the  increase 
of  trade?  But,  by  and  by',  the  foreigner — beholding  our  exceed¬ 
ing  prosperity — begins  to  cultivate  little  industries  for  himself, 
feeds  them  with  bounties,  shelters  them  by  imposts,  fosters  them 
until  he  can  dispense  with  us.  Then  a  little  later  on  he  goes  a 
step  further,  and  instead  of  buying  from  us  he  takes  to  selling 
to  us.  When  he  could  send  to  us  nothing  but  raw  material  for 
us  to  work  upon,  and  was  bound  either  to  buy  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  from  us  or  to  go  without  it,  the  free  port  was  a  noble 
institution.  It  was  wholly  beneficent.  But  who  pretends  that 
the  conditions  are  unchanged?  Who  pretends  that  your  old 
customer  occupies  his  original  relations  with  you  when  he  sets 
up  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  undersells  you  at  your 
own  door?  When  Free  Trade  was  adopted  as  the  policy  of  this 
country,  the  nations  were  our  customers.  They  are  now  our 
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fellow  tradesmen.  Our  original  covenant  was  that  we  should 
admit  all  their  products  free,  for  the  sufficing  reason  that  they 
were  indispensable  to  us.  Our  present  translation  of  that  cove¬ 
nant  is  that  we  should  continue  to  admit  all  their  products  free, 
though  many  of  them  are  an  imitation  of  our  own,  and  are  not 
only  dispensable  but  are  becoming  an  intolerable  burden  on  our 
labour.  They  were  welcome  when  they  set  our  artisans  to  work, 
and  the  argument  is  that  they  must  therefore  still  be  welcome 
when  they  come  to  keep  our  artisans  idle. 

Suppose  we  tried  for  a  little  time  the  policy  of  taxing  only 
those  objects  the  sale  of  which  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our 
own  workers,  should  we  be  guilty  of  an  economic  crime?  Is  it 
better  for  us,  as  a  people,  that  we  should  maintain  a  few  starving 
millions,  as  we  do,  or  that  we  should  violate  a  principle  which 
was  originally  foisted  upon  us  on  false  pretences?  There  should 
be  no  mistake  about  one  issue  here  presented.  The  original  pro¬ 
moters  of  Free  Trade  promised — although  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  promise  was  made  in  all  innocence  and  honesty — that  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  follow  our  example.  That  promise  has 
been  falsified.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  deliberately  chosen  to 
travel  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction,  and  there  is  nowhere 
a  pretence  that  any  promise  of  a  change  is  in  sight.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  when  we  find  a  forecast  disproved,  .we  lose 
faith  in  the  prophet,  but  we  must  not  lose  faith  in  Cobden  on 
peril  of  being  denounced  as  traitors  to  our  country. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Chiozza — to  choose  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  of  Free  Trade  champions — to  bring 
us  long  strings  of  figures  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  main¬ 
taining  her  position  as  regards  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  plain,  .unalterable  truth  is  that  our  trade  opponents  icere  not, 
and  that  they  are.  They  did  not  exist  when  we  adopted  Free 
Trade.  They  have  risen  from  nothing  into  an  open  and  undis¬ 
guised  competition  with  what  was,  thirty  years  since,  the  only 
manufacturing  and  trading  community  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  risen  under  Protection.  This  is  a  fact  which  makes  an  end 
of  figures,  however  eloquent  they  may  be  in  themselves,  or  how¬ 
ever  adroitly  they  may  be  marshalled  to  the  support  of  a  falling 
cause.  Under  Free  Trade  England  was  once  Empress  of  the 
World,  but  that  was  when  she  was  the  only  house  in  business. 
Against  her  overwhelming  supremacy  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  struggled  triumphantly,  and  they  have  done  it  under 
the  incubus  of  Protection.  Protection  is  vicious.  Protection  is 
economically  wrong.  A  Preferential  Tariff  is  a  folly,  and  Fiscal 
Eetaliation  a  snare.  We  have  heard  all  that  for  years — ^but  how 
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do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Protection  is  beating  Free  Trade, 
hands  down? 

There  is  a  very  wide  impression  that  the  question  which  is  now 
before  the  country  was  definitely  settled  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  This  impression  is  at  least  half  false,  and  that  it  is  so 
may  be  proved  in  the  turn  of  a  hand.  The  problem  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  wise  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  inroads 
of  foreign  competition.  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  this  point 
could  not  have  been  discussed — so  far  as  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manufactures  is  concerned — at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  foreign  manufactures.  The  question  has  arisen  in  our  own 
time.  It  is  forcing  itself  to  a  head  now,  just  as  the  problem  of 
cheap  food  forced  itself  to  a  head  from  the  date  of  Waterloo 
to  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill,  It  never  entered  the  minds  of 
Cobden  or  Villiers  or  the  other  pioneers  of  Free  Trade.  There 
are  certain  trades  in  England  which  are  being  cut  all  to  pieces 
by  German  competition  at  this  very  moment.  There  were  no 
English  trades  being  cut  to  pieces  by  any  foreign  competition  in 
Cobden’s  day.  When  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  to  do  under 
the  actual  conditions,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  authorities,  who 
never  experienced  anything  approaching  to  them,  have  already 
decided  for  us?  The  original  Free  Trader  proclaimed  himself 
in  favour  of  cheap  food,  and  the  free  importation  of  raw  materials 
for  manufacture,  but  he  gave  his  successors  no  mandate  as  to 
the  free  import  of  manufactured  goods.  To  assume  that  he  did 
so  is  one  of  the  absurdest  acts  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  make 
a  party  question  of  this  great  matter,  and,  if  they  can,  to  stifle 
free  discussion  upon  it.  They  stand  round  their  fetish  like  the 
crowd  which  cried,  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  They 
assume  an  authority  which  has  no  existence.  They  pretend  that 
the  advocate  of  Protection — however  moderate  he  may  be — is 
attacking  their  whole  system.  And  that  is  a  point  which  must 
be  made  clear  by  those  of  us  who  are  asking  for  enquiry.  We 
believe  in  cheap  food  for  the  poor,  and  in  plenty  of  it,  as  earnestly 
as  the  Free  Traders.  We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  open 
ports  for  raw  materials  just  as  much  as  they  do.  The  difference 
between  us  is  that  they  find  it  commercially  advantageous  to  be 
undersold  in  their  own  markets ;  and  that  we  do  not :  that  they 
imagine  that  this  country  serves  its  own  cause  by  keeping  the 
factories  and  workshops  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  and 
Belgium  in  full  blast,  whilst  our  own  workmen  go  about  with 
idle  hands,  and  that  we  think  the  contrary. 

The  fallacy  that  we  are  assaulting  a  venerable  principle  is  thus 
exposed.  No  principle  with  respect  to  the  dangerous  rivalry  of 
foreign  manufactures  was  ever  accepted  or  discussed,  or  thought 
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about  by  tbe  original  Free  Traders.  TT’e  are  Free  Traders  wher¬ 
ever  our  own  interests  are  not  threatened,  and  we  are  Protec¬ 
tionists  only  when  we  see  them  menaced. 

Another  fallacy  of  the  hard  and  fast  Free  Trader  is  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  a  return  to  those  awful  old  times  which  the  authors  of  these 
pages  have  already  described.  There  is  not  the  faintest  little 
beginning  of  a  fear  in  this  direction.  No  advocate  of  the  Prefer¬ 
ential  Tariff  is  maniac  enough  to  suggest  it.  We  have  seen 
already  that  wheat  in  those  terrible  days  rose  to  a  maximum  of 
126s.  a  quarter,  and  that  until  it  stood  at  638.  a  quarter  all  import 
from  foreign  sources  was  rigorously  forbidden.  The  present 
average  price  of  wheat  is  about  SOs.  a  quarter.  If  it  gets  as  high 
as  35s.  it  is  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  If  it  falls  to  258.  it  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one.  Now,  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  we  see  that  wheat  must  have  reached  to  rather  more  than 
double  its  present  average  price  before  relief  could  begin.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  Protective  duty  of  5s.  a  quarter  would  make 
wheat  growing  once  more  a  profitable  pursuit  throughout  this 
country.  That  is  the  high  water-mark  of  the  extreme  Protection¬ 
ist,  and  the  odds  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  country  will  never 
consent  to  it.  It  will  not  be  proposed  for  a  moment  to  go  so  far, 
or  nearly  so  far.  It  is  proposed  only  to  offer  a  very  slight  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  Colonies  over  the  rest  of  the  world  so  as  to  encourage 
them  to  extend  their  existing  wheat  areas,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  business  in  the  family  whilst  we  diminish  the  chances 
of  a  scarcity  of  the  staple  of  life  in  the  case  of  war.  But  we  are 
told  that  this  is  only  to  be  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  that  a 
merciless  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  once  having  secured  such 
an  easy  method  of  collecting  his  revenue,  will  drive  the  wedge 
further  and  further  home.  The  childish  futility  of  this  argument 
provokes  impatience.  Before  we  can  procure  even  the  most 
moderate  addition  to  our  national  income  from  such  a  source 
we  shall  have  to  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  nowhere,  so  far  as  the 
present  writers  can  gather,  proposed  to  withdraw  the  franchise. 
The  people  are  the  masters.  If  they  can  be  shown  that  the  offered 
impost  is  to  their  advantage  they  will  accept  it.  They  are  not  so 
selfish  that  they  will,  in  case  of  pressing  necessity,  refuse  their 
quota  of  support  to  the  Empire,  but  they  are  not  so  foolish  and 
so  helpless  as  to  allow  any  Government  to  lure  them  back  to 
famine.  There  is  no  more  fear  of  the  return  of  the  days  of  1845 
than  there  is  of  an  invasion  from  the  Piets  and  Scots.  There  was 
no  ballot  box  in  ’45.  There  was  no  Free  Press.  Only  a  return  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  class,  only  the  gagging  of  the  people,  could  secure 
such  an  impost  on  wheat  as  would  materially  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  So  that  fetish  is  also  dead  and  done  with.  There  can 
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be  no  dear  loaf  in  England,  hy  enactment,  any  more  for  ever. 
The  days  of  tyranny  are  over.  We  may  possibly  agree,  for  reasons 
shown,  to  give  a  preference  to  our  Colonies,  but  if  we  do  increase 
the  price  of  bread  it  can  only  be  by  the  merest  trifle,  and  it  will 
only  be  done  with  the  popular  consent. 

Before  you  can  secure  consent  to  an  enactment  which  may  cost 
this  country  an  additional  threepence  or  fourpence  a  week  per 
family  in  bread — which  to  the  very  poor  is  a  most  serious  matter 
— you  must  have  something  to  offer  in  return.  “  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,”  and  the  tax  on  the  loaf  will  yield  a  certain 
revenue  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  cheapening  of  other  articles 
of  equally  popular  consumption.  What  is  charged  on  corn  mav 
be  surrendered  on  tea  and  sugar.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  original 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  expended  in  the  provision  of  old  age 
pensions  did  not  meet  the  case,  because  the  old  age  pension  is  to  be 
in  some  sort  a  reward  for  thrift,  and  a  great  many  amongst  those 
who  would  be  most  severely  taxed  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  are  so  very  poor  that  they  have  positively  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  in  such  a  fashion  as  would 
show  any  perceptible  result  at  all  beyond  the  preservation  of  life  in 
their  own  poor  bodies.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  reflection,  offers 
the  alternative  course  of  a  balance  of  taxation.  The  cost  of  food 
in  the  large  needs  not  to  be  altered  at  all.  The  food  tax  is  not 
proposed  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  was  never  so  proposed  by  any 
economist  of  the  modern  school.  What  is  taken  with  the  one 
hand  is  to  be  given  back  with  the  other.  It  is  simply  and  purely 
a  question  of  adjustment.  Lord  Goschen  described  it  as  “  a 
gamble  in  food,”  but  Lord  Goschen  had  evidently  failed  to  take 
into  view  this  aspect  of  the  case. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  up-keep  of  the  poor 
family  must  not  be  increased,  but  it  has  been  shown,  we  hope, 
that  the  light  tax  on  corn  which  is  proposed  can  be  atoned  for 
in  the  simplest  and  easiest  way. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  there  must  be  no  tax  on  raw  material,  but 
we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  taxing  manufactured 
goods.  Let  us  look  at  this  problem  candidly.  There  is  one  ad¬ 
mitted  advantage  in  argument  on  the  side  of  the  Free  Trader — 
and  one  admitted  advantage  in  argument  on  the  side  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist.  The  only  question  is  which  advantage  is  the  greater. 
To  those  of  us  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  manufactures  affected, 
it  appears  naturally  as  if  it  were  directly  advantageous  to  be  able 
to  buy  such  goods  as  we  are  in  need  of  at  as  big  a  discount  as  we 
can  secure.  If  America  or  Germany,  or  any  other  foreign  country 
can  supply  us  at  a  discount  rate,  we  are  so  much  in  pocket,  and 
we  have  every  apparent  personal  reason  to  be  content.  But  the 
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English  manufacturer,  who  is  undersold,  looks  at  this  matter  from 
another  point  of  view.  To  the  individual  purchaser  the  foreign 
trader  does  really  offer  a  momentary  solid  advantage.  But  that 
advantage  grows  less  and  less  solid  as  we  survey  the  fact  that 
prodigious  numbers  of  our  artisans  are  unemployed,  and  that  many 
of  our  factories  are  silent.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  and  an 
idle  people  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
American  and  German  makers  can  undersell  us.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  every  article  of  foreign  manufacture  which 
is  sold  in  this  country  deprives  some  English  workman  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  his  earning  power.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
great  many  of  our  trades  are  already  very  seriously  affected  in  this 
way.  We  have  already  vast  armies  of  unemployed.  Is  that  a 
condition  of  things  under  which  we  can  hope  to  reduce  their 
ranks?  Is  it  better  for  the  poor — for  whom  the  Free  Traders 
are  always  so  honestly  solicitous — that  the  labour  by  which  they 
might  live  shall  be  denied  them,  and  that  the  loaf  they  ask  for 
shall  be  handed  over  to  a  German  or  a  Yankee?  Remember  that 
this  is  a  question  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  We  all  want 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  but  when  you  have  added  to  the 
price  of  your  foreign-made  purchase  the  extra  rates  and  taxes 
you  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  support  of  those  whom  you  are 
depriving  of  the  power  to  keep  themselves — are  you  sure  that  you 
are  making  so  very  cheap  a  bargain  after  all?  Your  countrymen 
have  got  to  live.  If  you  are  content  that  they  should  live  badly  at 
your  cost,  instead  of  living  well  at  their  own,  that  is  your  affair. 
You  have  simply  got  to  keep  them  when  you  throw  them  out  of 
work,  and  your  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  is  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion.  You  are  buying  in  the  dearest  market, 
and  you  are  at  the  same  time  helping  your  countrymen  towards 
the  workhouse  with  one  hand  whilst  you  are  feeding  the  foreigner 
with  the  other.  This  buying  of  cheap  foreign  goods  because  of 
their  cheapness  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Buy  at  the 
cheapest  price  by  all  manner  of  means.  It  is  the  only  true 
economy.  But  count  the  cost  before  you  go  to  market. 

If  this  crusade  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  prosper  it  can  only 
do  so  because  it  will  increase  the  resources  of  the  people.  Those 
who  oppose  it  do  so  mainly  on  five  grounds,  any  one  of  which  is 
demonstrably  fallacious. 

1st.  They  tell  us  that  the  question  of  Preferential  Tariffs  against 
foreign  manufactured  goods  is  chose  jugee,  and  was  decided  by 
Cobden  and  his  school.  This  is  false,  because  the  issue  had  no 
existence  until  Cobden  and  his  school  were  dead  and  buried. 

2nd.  They  tell  us  that  our  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  is  alone  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  our  commerce 
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Jrom  1846  onwards  until  now.  This  is  false,  because  we  alone  had 
the  use  of  steam,  of  a  commercial  fleet  and  of  manufactuiine 
machinery.  Take  away  these  advantages  and  Free  Trade  could 
have  availed  us  only  for  the  importation  of  cheap  food.  The  free 
import  of  raw  manufacturing  materials  is  of  use  only  to  a  manu¬ 
facturing  populace. 

3rd.  They  tell  us  that  Free  Trade  is  the  only  avenue  to  national 
prosperity.  This  is  false,  because  many  nations  which  deny  its 
principles  are  prospering  largely. 

4th.  They  tell  us  that  a  Preferential  Tariff  on  corn  in  favour  of 
the  Colonies  must  increase  the  cost  of  subsistence.  This  is  false, 
because  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  will  at 
once  equalise  the  burden. 

5th.  They  tell  us  that  in  proposing  to  defend  ourselves  from 
foreign  attack  we  are  provoking  warfare.  This  is  false,  because 
a  sound  system  of  defence  must  be  provocative  of  peace  and  of 
peace  alone.  Other  nations  are  already  in  active  arms  against 
us,  and  we  wilfully  deny  ourselves  the  power  to  make  just  terms 
with  them.  In  respect  to  this  matter  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  common-sense  declaration  that  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  alike  of  business  and  of  statecraft  he  has  never  found 
himself  able  to  make  a  good  bargain  unless  he  had  something  to 
give.  England  is  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  offer  concessions 
in  return  for  concessions,  because  she  has  conceded  everything 
already. 

On  the  27th  June,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose  authority  and 
experience  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  made  a  speech  at  Norwood, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Free  Trade  “  the  resources  of  the  countiy  were  so  great 
that  they  had  been  able  to  meet  the  terrible  expenditure  of  the 
war  through  which  they  had  just  gone.  -A  o  other  country  s 
resources  would  have  been  equal  to  such  a  call.  Let  thevn.'  not 
believe  that  the  system  was  a  false  one  which  had  produced  such 
a  result  and  given  to  the  nation  such  resources."  That  sounds 
very  strong,  but  it  is  not  true.  Thirty  years  ago  France  engaged 
in  a  colossal  struggle  with  Germany,  and  apart  from  the  millions 
spent  in  war  the  nation  found  itself  cast  in  costs.  The  indemnity 
she  was  forced  to  pay  was  deliberately  calculated  to  cripple  hei 
resources  for  two  or  three  generations.  She  paid  them  almost  on 
the  nail,  and  was  left  wealthy.  “ Let  us  not  believe”  to  quote  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  “  that  the  system  was  a  false  one  which  had^ 
produced  such  results,  and  had  given  to  the  nation  such  resources.” 
That  system  is  one,  not  of  Free  Trade,  but  of  Protection.  People 
talk  sometimes  of  the  financial  instability  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Germany.  Nobody  talks  of  the  financial  instability  of  France. 
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Everybody  knows  that  the  general  welfare  of  France  is  unique 
and  unrivalled,  and  everybody  knows  that  no  other  nation  ever 
survived  such  an  ordeal  as  that  through  which  she  passed  so 
recently.  The  lesson  is  obvious.  A  moderate  system  of  Protec¬ 
tion  is  at  least  not  destructive  of  national  prosperity.  We  have 
seen  already  that  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  peoples  who 
live  under  it  has  increased  at  a  ratio  enormously  exceeding  any¬ 
thing  that  we  can  boast. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  is  reported  further  as  saying  that  “the 
whole  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  was  to  make  things 
dearer.”  And  he  spoke  further  of  “that  enormous  and  intoler¬ 
able  tax  upon  food,”  which  was  necessary  for  the  project.  How 
such  a  readjustment  of  the  mere  incidence  of  taxation  can  amount 
to  an  enormous  and  intolerable  burden  we  are  not  told.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  farthing  per  week  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
subsistence,  and  this  is  a  question  upon  which  the  Protectionist 
will  be  quite  as  insistent  as  the  Free  Trader.  What  we  desire  is 
to  encourage  our  Colonies  to  increase  their  existing  facilities  for 
supplying  us  with  food,  and  if  we  take  steps  in  this  direction  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  nations  which  compete  with  them  will  do  their 
best  to  enter  into  competition  on  equal  lines.  That  is  to  say,  that 
they  will  in  practice  find  themselves  compelled  to  pay  the  duty 
imposed  upon  their  own  products. 

We  cannot  exist  at  present  without  some  draft  upon  their 
resources,  but  neither  can  their  individual  traders  exist  without 
disposing  of  their  goods.  The  great  wheat  trusts  of  America  are 
composed  of  men  who  may  be  disinclined  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  their  profits  without  a  struggle,  but  wheat  is  a  commodity 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  reserved  in  store,  and  the  very' 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  are  involved  will 
serve  as  a  corrective  against  any  prolonged  attempt  to  produce 
a  shortage  of  artificial  means.  Should  they  embark  on  such 
a  course,  and  should  any  measure  of  success  attend  it,  they  would 
give  to  our  Colonies  precisely  that  impetus  to  wider  cultivation 
which  we  desire  to  see  established.  Every  year  would  see  addi¬ 
tional  thousands  of  acres  under  the  plough  in  Manitoba  alone,  and 
our  rivals  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  take  this  fact  into  considera¬ 
tion.  We  know  what  came  of  the  attempt  to  corner  the  world’s 
wheat  in  the  case  of  “  young  Mr.  Leiter,”  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  America  has  forgotten  that  object-lesson. 

Finally,  the  hard-shell  Free  Trader,  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  examine  the  question  at  any  cost,  may  say  what  he 
pleases,  but  it  is  a  most  excellent  thing  for  the  country  that  it  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  decide  about  any  cut  and  dried  scheme  of 
action.  If  we  are  to  reconstruct  or  even  to  modify  our  relations 
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with  our  trading  neighbours,  it  is  surely  well  that  our  plan  shall 
not  be  the  issue  of  a  single  brain,  or  even  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  a  Cabinet.  The  question  is  one  which  deserves  to 
be  solved  by  the  nation  at  large.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  speech 
at  Birmingham,  which  looks  ancient  already,  set  all  men  thinking. 
It  was  natural  that  the  greater  number  should  begin  by  thinking 
along  old  and  familiar  grooves.  As  the  subject  is  more  and  more 
freely  discussed,  new  aspects  of  it  will  be  found.  Not  one  of  these 
will  be  more  pregnant  with  conviction  than  the  discovery  that  the 
question  itself  is  not  an  old  one,  but  has  arisen  out  of  the  vital 
necessities  of  our  modem  life.  It  is  not  the  problem  which  was 
settled  by  the  old  economists,  the  men  of  the  Manchester  School. 
It  is  partly  a  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  allow  any  foreign 
power  to  dictate  our  policy  towards  our  Colonies,  as  Germany 
desired  to  do  of  late  in  the  case  of  Canada.  It  is  partly  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  partial  arrest  of  many  of  our  own  industries  is 
not  a  ruinous  set-oflt  for  the  cheap  rate  at  which  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  may  be  purchased.  It  is  partly  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  wiser  for  us  to  encourage  employment  in  foreign  countries 
or  to  encourage  it  at  home.  And  it  is  very  largely  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  cannot  take  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  at  one 
hour,  decisive  in  our  destinies,  weld  into  one  homogeneous  and 
enduring  whole  a  difiuse  and  scattered  Empire. 

Let  us  reason  out  the  whole  matter.  Let  us  cease  to  traduce 
each  other’s  motives.  Let  us  believe  that  it  is  every  Briton’s 
prayer  that  we  may  be  guided  to  a  right  conclusion. 

David  Christie  Murray. 

JoHX  Washington  Atkinson. 
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Xo  one  can  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  verdict  of  the  TYar  Inquiry. 
It  was  predicted  long  ago  in  this  Review,  and  must  have  been 
anticipated  by  all  behind  the  scenes,  or  who  had  been  at  pains 
to  consider  the  matter.  It  might  have  been  guessed  from  the 
manifest  reluctance  first  shown  by  the  Government  to  grant  the 
Commission.  Ministers  know  too  well  the  results  that  must  follow 
the  turning  of  the  searchlight  into  dark  places,  and  exposing  to 
the  full  glare  of  day  the  many  significant  and  damaging  facts 
still  hardly  appreciated  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  whole  the  Commissioners  have  done  their  duty  well.  The 
report  is  perhaps  a  little  too  tame  and  tongue-tied,  but  it  is  judi¬ 
cial  and  undoubtedly  honest,  while  it  has  shown  great  wisdom  in 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  so  pregnant  and  conclusive, 
and  allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself.  Yague  rumours  are  current 
that  there  is  an  inner  strictly  confidential  report  based  upon  testi¬ 
mony  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  publish.  This  impression 
is  borne  out  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  “We  have  had  no 
desire  to  conceal  anything  which  could  properly  be  made  public, 
and  we  have  insisted  on  the  publication  of  much  information 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  treated  as  confi¬ 
dential.”  Then  follows  a  negative  admission  that  something  at 
least  has  been  withheld.  While  the  records  “  contain  everything 
which  can  be  made  public  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  service,”  obviously  there  is  a  balance  reserved.  We  need 
not  enquire  too  curiously  into  this  cryptic  statement,  for  the 
report  as  it  stands  is  creditable  enough  to  the  Government  in 
allowing  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  truth  to  be  told,  even 
to  their  own  undoing.  The  net  result  is  one  of  the  most  important 
State  papers  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  an  indignant  public. 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  cry  piteously  over  spilt  milk.  We  should 
rather  resolve  to  carry  the  pitcher  straight  for  the  future.  Our 
course  is  clearly  marked  out,  although  we  can  have  but  small  hope 
that  it  will  be  resolutely  and  consistently  followed  out  to  the  end. 
The  hot  fit  is  too  certainly  succeeded  by  the  cold.  We  have  seen 
that  unmistakably  within  the  last  two  years.  When  the  present 
administration  came  into  power,  it  was  with  an  urgent  mandate 
to  reform  our  military  institutions.  A  new  War  Minister  brought 
forward  a  new  and  elaborate  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
home  army,  a  scheme  far  from  perfect  we  may  admit,  and  one 
that  did  not  commend  itself  to  every  expert,  but  if  too  ambitious. 
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too  ill-digested,  too  hastily  put  forward,  it  was  well  meant  and 
at  least  it  deserved  a  fair  trial.  Already  a  fierce  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  to  undo  any  good  achieved — and  there  has 
certainly  been  good ;  ground  ahead  has  already  been  gained. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  session  a  few  Parliamentary  mal¬ 
contents  consumed  with  strong  dislike  of  an  unpopular  Minister, 
and  most  imperfectly  informed  in  their  subject,  sought  to  wreck 
the  half-built  edifice  in  slow  process  of  construction  needing  time 
that  could  not  fairlv  be  denied  it  for  development,  and  this  with¬ 
out  offering  any  alternative,  any  suggestion  for  replacement  of 
the  new  system  it  was  proposed  to  so  recklessly  destroy. 

There  can  be  no  continuity  in  reform,  or  rather  no  settled  policy 
of  administration  where  such  ill-considered  disruption  is  possible. 
This  is  the  true  lesson  taught  us  by  the  late  war,  and  brought 
home  to  us  if  we  read  it  aright  in  the  Inquiry.  We  may  rage 
against  the  Cabinet  for  its  obstinate  adherence  to  a  mistaken 
policy,  weakly  determined  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  a  potential 
enemy  whose  hostile  aims  were  patent  to  all  the  world;  we  may 
blame  individual  ministers,  more  directly  responsible  for  their 
steadfast  neglect  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable ;  we  may  empty  the 
vials  of  our  wrath  upon  the  particular  department  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  war ;  the  real  blame,  if  we  get  down  to  the  bed-rock, 
rests  with  ourselves.  It  is  always  convenient  to  find  a  scapegoat, 
to  escape  our  penalties  vicariously.  Let  us  own  up  honestly  that 
the  nation  is  at  fault  and  our  system  of  party  government.  For 
years  and  years  past,  and  in  the  teeth  of  pregnant  reminders  of 
the  dangers  courted,  we  have  uniformly  refused  to  believe  that 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  was  for  ever  imperilled  by  the  inadequacy 
of  its  armaments,  in  the  first  place  for  defence,  and  in  the  second 
and  little  less  urgently,  for  the  offensive  action  that  may  at  any 
time  be  fixed  upon  us.  Economy  has  ever  stood  before  military 
efficiency;  it  has  been  naively  confessed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
his  minute  of  February,  1896,  replying  to  Lord  Wolseley’s  appeal 
for  an  increase  to  the  army.  The  then  War  Minister  could  not 
agree  to  the  doctrine  that  the  army  could  be  constituted  on  any 
other  lines  than  those  of  finance.  “Financial  and  military  con¬ 
siderations  are  inextricably  intermixed,  and,  however  much  we 
may  desire  to  make  the  army  strong  and  efficient,  we  cannot 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  financial  limits  which  the  state 
of  the  national  Exchequer  imposes  upon  us  from  time  to  time.” 

This  is  as  false  as  the  principle  that  a  man  cannot  attend  to  the 
roof  of  his  house,  but  would  rather  it  fell  in  than  strengthen  and 
repair  it.  We  hesitate  to  do  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  because  we  think  we  cannot 
afford  it,  and  prefer  to  cut  down  our  expenditure  to  a  bare  mini- 
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mum  sooner  than  seek  out  means  of  increasing  our  revenue  or  of 
adjusting  our  Budget  to  provide  funds  for  adequate  insurance. 
So  we  have  suffered  our  military  institutions  to  be  continually 
kept  at  a  standard  much  below  our  requirements,  both  actual  and 
potential.  This  has  always  emasculated  our  military  policy.  It 
has  been  seen  in  the  persistent  haggling  over  our  Army  Estimates 
and  the  injudicious  parsimony  that  has  for  ever  caused  us  to  ignore 
our  essential  needs.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  if  many 
successive  administrations  have  greatly  sinned  in  this,  their  guilt 
originated  with  their  masters,  who  so  jealously  watched  outlay 
and  made  it  plain  to  the  party  in  power  that  to  spend  too  much 
money,  or  what  was  rashly  deemed  too  much,  meant  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  confidence  and  ultimate  expulsion  from  office. 

Now,  however,  the  truest  wisdom  lies  rather  in  prospective 
remedy  than  in  retrospective  philippics.  A  first  and  material 
step  towards  revising  our  position  is  to  examine  and  analyse  the 
sources  of  the  present  outcry.  In  what  did  our  rulers  fail,  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so,  let  us  not  forget,  by  ourselves?  Diplomacy 
was  of  course  to  blame,  but  on  looking  back  to  that  summer  of 
1899  we  must  remember  that  the  temper  of  the  country  was  by 
no  means  in  favour  of  war,  and  that  war  credits  would  not  have 
been  very  certainly  voted  had  the  Government  adopted  a  bolder 
and  more  decided  policy.  Again,  when  hostilities  were  forced 
upon  us,  we  entered  with  easy  assurance  upon  a  campaign  of  the 
difficulties  of  which  we  had  not  realised,  and  still  more,  with 
exaggerated  and  quite  unjustifiable  confidence  in  our  means  to 
cope  with  it.  One  or  two  far-seeing,  specially  well-informed 
people  foresaw  what  was  coming,  and  were  thought  to  be  miserable 
croakers;  their  warnings  were  wasted  breath;  every  one,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  opinion,  expert  and  lay,  thought 
that  Duller  with  his  Army  Corps  would  finish  the  matter  out 
of  hand.  A  triumphant  march  into  the  interior,  ending  with 
a  Christmas  dinner  eaten  at  Pretoria,  was  in  the  minds  of  all. 
According  to  our  invariable  custom,  we  underrated  our  enemy, 
and  over-estimated  our  own  strength.  The  conditions  of  things, 
moreover,  were  worse  than  they  appeared.  Not  only  was  the  force 
sent  out  quite  inadequate,  but  it  was  honeycombed  with  inherent 
defects,  plainly  due  to  the  causes  already  mentioned,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  were  soon  too  painfully  apparent.  Not  only  was 
the  personnel  insufficient,  but  at  the  outset  it  was  deficient  in 
the  material  which  is  the  life-blood  and  motive  power  of  an  army 
in  the  field. 

Taking  quantity  first,  this  vaunted  Army  Corps  was  just  half 
of  the  whole  number  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Ministers 
and  their  military  advisers  as  quite  equal  to  any  foreign  adventure 
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we  might  undertake.  By  Mr.  Brodrick’s  new  scheme  there  are  to 
be  three  such  Army  Corps,  and  we  may  hope  that  we  are  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  ideal,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  accomplished 
without  adding  considerably  to  our  normal  establishments.  As 
we  know,  the  two  Army  Corps  were  soon  exhausted  by  the  demands 
made  by  the  Boer  war,  and  to  conduct  it  effectively  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  aid  from  outside  the  regular  army.  The  first  Army 
Corps  was  expanded  into  an  army  which  would  have  made  up 
eleven  Army  Corps,  and  this  by  sweeping  into  the  net 
every  man  that  could  be  found  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
drawing  from  the  garrison  of  India.  How  exhaustive  were  these 
demands  may  best  be  shown  by  a  few  figures.  The  total  peace 
establishment  of  the  regular  army  numbers  284,375,  and  of  this 
256,340  men  of  all  ranks  were  sent  to  South  Africa.  Xearly 
double  the  number  were  required  to  finish  the  war,  and  we  got 
them  as  best  we  could.  “  We  should  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
tether,”  said  Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny,  the  present  Adjutant-General, 

“  if  we  had  not  had  extraneous  aid.”  It  came  from  the  auxiliary 
forces,  from  the  Militia,  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  the  Volunteers, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Colonial  troops,  our  brave  kinsmen  from 
beyond  the  sea.  The  net  result  of  this  enormous  strain  which  the 
Nation  and  her  Colonies  met  so  nobly,  was  however,  that  England, 
in  the  early  days  of  1900,  was  left  practically  defenceless.  Only 
thirty-six  regular  battalions  remained  at  home,  and  many  of 
these  were  under  orders  to  embark,  or  were  composed  of  recruits 
and  immature  soldiers;  and  the  terrible  gap  so  menacing  to  our 
existence  was  barely  filled  by  calling  upon  the  veterans  who  had 
once  served  to  return  to  the  Colours,  and  forming  them  into 
Reserve  regiments.  At  this  time,  moreover,  thanks  to  the 
culpable  niggardliness  that  had  ruled  in  the  Exchequer,  the  store¬ 
houses  were  empty,  the  stocks  of  material  short  at  the  outset  had 
been  exhausted  to  meet  South  African  demands,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  courage  of  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  that  we  obtained 
a  much  needed  supply  of  field  guns  from  Germany. 

Can  this  occur  again?  Can  we  possibly  count  upon  escaping 
such  grave  risks  in  the  future  ?  Assuredly  not,  and  if  the  next  trial 
be  nearer  home,  if  we  are  ever  drawn  into  a  struggle  with  a  first- 
class  Power,  there  will  be  a  much  more  calamitous  issue.  The 
crucial  question  is  how  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that  with  the  constant  expansion  of  our  Imperial  responsibilities 
we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  increase  our  army  pari  yassu.  Even 
the  Little  Englanders  are  alive  to  this,  and  will  surely  consent  now 
to  any  increase  that  may  be  found  inevitable  to  meet  the  further 
needs  of  the  Empire.  The  War  Commission  declined  to  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  “numbers  of  men  trained  and  equipped  as 
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regular  troops  which  the  nation  can  rely  upon  at  any  moment,” 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  limit,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stanhope  in  1888, 
of  two  Army  Corps  is  too  small.  The  deficiencies  are  glaring,  and 
in  every  direction.  The  Commissioners  touch  on  some.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  in  1899  two  branches  of  the  service,  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Army  Service  Corps,  were  barely 
strong  enough  for  the  two  Army  Corps  limit,  and  there  is  still 
the  same  shortage  to-day.  They  do  not  speak  with  sufficient 
emphasis,  however,  of  the  very  meagre  supply  at  hand  of  officers, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  junior  ranks,  a  class  which,  as  Sir 
Coleridge  Grove  bears  witness,  “it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
improvise.”  The  dearth  of  officers  during  the  war  was  felt  in 
every  department ;  they  had  to  be  drawn  from  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where,  even  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  were  denuded,  very  much 
to  their  disadvantage.  “  It  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  the 
system,”  says  the  report,  “  which  caused  whole  Militia  regiments  to 
be  sent  to  the  front  under  officers,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  wholly 
untrained.”  As  yet  no  proper  steps  have  been  taken,  they  are 
not  even  contemplated,  to  increase  the  establishment  of  officers 
and  maintain  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  future.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  officers  are  scarcer  than  ever,  and  especially  in  the  auxiliary 
forces.  How  this  imperative  need  can  best  be  met  is  one  of  the 
chief  limbs  in  the  great  army  problem. 

A  solution  may  be  found  in  giving  effect  to  a  suggestion,  the 
most  pregnant  and  valuable  of  all  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

“  The  true  lesson  of  the  war,”  they  state,  “  in  our  opinion,  is  that 
no  military  system  will  be  satisfactory  that  does  not  contain 
powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limit  of  the  regular  force  of  the 
country,  whatever  its  limit  may  be.”  There  is  a  reserve  of 
military  strength  at  home  and  abroad,  which  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Commission,  “We  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  turn  into  a 
great  standing  army,  but  to  which  we  may  be  glad  to  turn  again 
in  our  hour  of  need,  as  we  did  in  1899.”  They  consider  that  we 
should  lay  down  clearly  the  conditions  of  service,  the  pay, 
armament  and  organisation  of  this,  the  great  backbone  of  the 
nation.  But  this  is  surely  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  W e 
should  first  collect  the  material,  and  hold  it  in  hand  properly 
trained  for  immediate  use  when  the  great  emergency  comes.  One 
of  the  Commissioners,  Sir  G.  Taubman  Goldie,  earnestly  recom¬ 
mends  the  enforcement  of  universal  military  training  at  National 
Cadet  Schools,  through  which  every  adult  male  should  be  obliged 
to  pass  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  efficiency.  The  result  would 
be  the  reserve  advocated  above :  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
good  material,  of  youths  physically  fit,  and  possessing  something 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  military  knowledge,  disciplined  and 
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trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  expert  shots  and  fair  horsemen,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks.  The  idea  is  excel¬ 
lent,  but  to  be  of  real  value  it  must  he  carried  much  further.  The 
elfective  organisation  of  the  great  forces  thus  obtained  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  it  must  he  thought  out  and  established  beforehand, 
b\’  fitting  in  slowly  and  carefully  every  perfected  part  of  the 
whole  military  machine.  Masses  of  men  do  not  constitute  an 
army,  and  the  suggested  so-called  “hedgerow  defence,”  with 
thousands  of  local  riflemen  spread  over  the  country  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  means  utter  confusion  when  put  to  the  test  of  war. 
Every  individual  should  find  his  place  in  a  properly  constituted 
array;  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  each  with  its  own  appointed 
leader,  the  pawns  and  pieces  that  can  be  efficiently  handled  by  the 
principal  player.  It  may  be  said  that  in  a  sense  we  have  this 
already  in  our  auxiliary  forces,  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and 
volunteers.  But  their  existing  organisation  is  faulty,  and  two  at 
least  of  these  forces  are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  scarcity 
of  officers  and  other  defective  conditions  that  would  prevent  their 
being  immediately  available  at  the  time  of  need.  The  Boyal  Com¬ 
mission  now  sitting  upon  this  important  branch  of  our  supposed 
strength  may  be  expected  to  mend  matters  somewhat,  and  a 
rumour  has  already  crept  out  that  it  will  recommend  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  in  spite  of  the  many  grave 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring 
into  line  two  such  different  categories  of  men,  the  paid  and  the 
unpaid,  those  under  a  distinct  obligation  to  serve  and  others  who, 
by  their  very  name,  are  bound  only  by  their  own  good  will.  Nor 
— and  herein  lies  the  true  application  of  the  lesson  conveyed — 
can  they  ever  be  depended  upon  to  the  full  extent  without  recourse 
to  some  form  of  compulsion,  and  the  facts  prove  it.  The  militia 
has  been  for  years  below  its  establishment,  the  volunteers  are 
ready  to  fade  and  dwindle  away  at  the  first  frown  of  officials 
dissatisfied  with  their  inefficiency.  As  for  the  great  uprising  of 
our  manhood  in  the  hour  of  greatest  trial,  let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  its  extent  and  value. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  response  made  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war  and  afterwards ;  the  comforting  doctrine 
that  in  any  future  great  crisis  we  can  rely  upon  unofficial  reserves 
in  large  numbers  is  likely  to  disappoint  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  assistance  so  generously  offered  from  outside,  although  at  first 
of  fine  quality,  and  in  regard  to  the  Colonial  troops  always  of  the 
best,  did  not  come  up  to  the  same  high  standard  as  the  demands 
continued,  nor  were  any  great  numbers  forthcoming.  Taking 
this  outside  help  at  its  best,  and  examining  the  figures  as  set 
forth  by  the  Commissioners,  the  totals  are  not  very  con- 
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siderable.  We  get  from  these  independent  sources  some 
125,000  men  in  all,  without  counting  the  South  African  Con¬ 
stabulary,  and  the  forces  locally  raised  at  the  Cape.  The  militia 
numbered  43,875,  and  never  hesitated  to  volunteer  for  service 
beyond  the  realm,  and  their  fine  temper  was  as  well  shown 
as  it  was  seemingly  ill-requited.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
volunteers  who  to  a  large  extent  gladly  acknowledged  the  lien 
that  bound  them  to  their  territorial  regiments,  although  indepen¬ 
dent  bodies  were  easily  raised  and  might  have  been  from  the  first, 
but  the  authorities  showed  no  desire  to  accept  their  services  until 
the  strain  actually  came.  The  Colonials  also  exhibited  a  keen¬ 
ness  to  share  in  the  struggle  that  pressed  the  Mother  Country 
so  hard,  that  did  them  infinite  honour.  The  most  unstable  of 
the  supports  drawn  in  was  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  the  point 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised,  for  it  is  calculated  to  qualify 
our  complacency  at  the  results  attained. 

In  the  first  instance  the  very  flower  of  our  youth  came  foiveard 
in  the  1st  Contingent,  which  numbered  in  all  about  10,000.  But 
there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  2nd  and  3rd,  of  17,000  and 
7,000  respectively,  making  up  a  grand  total  of  34,000  above-men¬ 
tioned.  The  Commissioners  criticise  these  contingents  very  fairly, 
basing  their  judgment  on  the  most  authoritative  evidence.  They 
note,  speaking  of  the  1st  Contingent,  that  they  had  a  brief  train¬ 
ing  of  three  months  in  the  district  where  they  were 
raised,  that  they  were  of  a  class  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  recruit  of  the  regular  army.  Many  could  ride  and  handle 
firearms,  although  their  shooting  was  bad,  but  their  general 
physique  was  excellent.  Their  intelligence  must  have  been  high, 
for  a  witness  (Lord  Methuen)  says :  “  They  gained  in  military 
knowledge  to  a  surprising  extent  during  the  campaign.”  The 
2nd  Contingent  were,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  the  corps  of 
sharp-shooters,”  distinctly  inferior  in  quality,  and  very*  severe 
strictures  were  passed  upon  them  at  the  front.  One  General  (Sir 
Bruce  Hamilton)  said :  “  They  knew  nothing  at  all ;  they  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  a  rifle  at  the  commencement.”  Another 
General  condemned  them  as  “  very  bad.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  were  got,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  riding,  shooting,  or  any¬ 
thing  else.”  Colonel  Crabbe  declares  that  they  “  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  soldiering,  knew  nothing  about 
horses,  and  had  not  nearly  so  much  intelligence  as  the  1st  Yeo¬ 
manry.”  The  Commission  deduce  from  the  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  contingents,  that  “  while  a  picked  force  of  fighting 
material  could  be  obtained  in  a  time  of  national  emergency  and 
emotion,”  when  these  had  declined,  the  men  forthcoming, 
although  of  a  better  average  than  the  regular  recruit,  were  very 
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inferior.  As  to  the  3rd  Contingent,  they  were  still  worse,  although 
generally  of  good  physique. 

On  the  whole,  however,  noting  these  differences,  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  had  done  very  good  service 
in  the  war,  hut  they  suffered  from  many  mistakes,  such  as  the 
failure  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  force  at  the  front  by  the 
system  of  drafts,  and  the  obviously  grave  error  of  sending  men  to 
receive  their  military  education  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  It  will, 
however,  he  conceded  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  how  very 
moderate  is  the  reliance  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  to  come  forward  of  their  own  accord  in  any  great  num¬ 
bers,  or  in  other  than  imperfect  quality  to  reinforce  the  fighting 
line.  We  accept  as  sound  and  essential  the  principle  that  our 
adult  youth  should  acquire  substantial  military  training  at  school, 
and  we  may  believe  that  when  the  system  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
few  years,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  potential  soldiers  to 
be  readily  perfected  will  he  at  hand.  It  is  probably  true,  more¬ 
over,  that  with  the  larger  development  of  military  spirit  conse¬ 
quent  upon  this  training,  a  far  more  numerous  and  much  more 
efficient  contingent  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
the  field,  but  the  doubt  remains  that  this  most  desired  end  will 
be  gained,  and  failing  sufficient  volunteers  the  only  alternative 
is  compulsion.  We  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
certain  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  some  modified  system  of 
obligatory  service,  under  which,  by  sound  effective  organisation 
for  defensive  purposes,  the  realm  might  be  made  absolutely  secure. 
This  is  the  great  reform,  far  transcending  in  importance  the 
patching  up  and  peddling  with  the  War  Office,  which  waits  for 
the  statesman  with  the  strength  and  courage  to  accomplish  it. 

Eeturning  to  the  Eeport,  we  come  next  to  the  quality  of  the 
'personnel  sent  out  into  the  field.  It  has  been  made  the  object 
of  continual  discussion  from  those  early  hours  of  disaster 
which  we  sought  to  explain  by  the  inefficiency  of  our 
troops,  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inefficiency, 
the  impotence  even,  of  our  weapons  when  pitted  against 
the  better  armed  Boers.  We  have  to  thank  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  rectifying  these  erroneous  and  generally  unfair  impres¬ 
sions.  A  better  estimate  has  been  arrived  at  by  collecting  the 
expert  opinions  of  the  persons  most  competent  to  speak  on 
this  point.  The  evidence  of  many  distinguished  soldiers,  who 
bore  witness  before  the  Commission,  settles  this  conclusively.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  this  evidence  in  any  great 
detail,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the  Commissioners’  view  that 
the  British  soldier  “  is  capable  of  profiting  by  experience,  and  of 
becoming  by  the  discipline  of  war  a  first-class  fighting  machine.’ 
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Lord  Roberts  said :  “  Tbe  highest  praise  I  can  give  the  soldiers  of 
to-day  is  to  say  that  they  are  in  no  single  respect  inferior  to  their 
predecessors,  and  in  some  are  greatly  superior.”  Lord  Wolseley 
believes  that  “The  men  we  sent  out  were  the  finest  England  has 
ever  produced  on  any  occasion  for  war.”  Lord  Kitchener  is  less 
enthusiastic,  although  he  admits  that  the  material  was  very  good, 
and  the  Commissioners  sum  up,  assuring  us  that  “the  morale  of 
the  men  of  the  regular  army,  including  under  that  term  courage, 
endurance,  discipline,  and  cheerfulness  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.”  Defects  of  a  rather 
serious  kind,  however,  were  seen  to  be  visible,  shortcomings  due 
to  imperfect  training,  some  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here  to 
emphasise  the  necessity  for  remedying  them  in  the  future.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  our  marksmanship  was  imperfect,  that 
too  great  strictness  in  fire  discipline  was  imposed,  and  militated 
against  expert  individual  shooting.  The  paramount  importance  of 
taking  cover  in  the  face  of  modern  fire  was  never  fully  realised, 
and  generally  the  intelligence  and  self-reliance  of  the  fighting 
unit  has  been  sufficiently  cultivated.  Our  soldiers  learnt 
much  by  painful  and  dire  experience  in  the  field,  and  in  most 
cases  soon  practised  what  their  peace  training  had  failed  to  incul¬ 
cate.  The  question  we  must  ask  now  with  unfailing  insistence, 
is  whether  instructional  methods  of  training  have  improved,  and 
the  answer  is  In  a  great  measure  satisfactory.  At  the  army 
manoeuvres  last  month  competent  observers  were  satisfied  that 
when  infantry  was  in  contact  it  displayed  a  very  lively  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  necessity  for  taking  cover,  while  in  the  enormous 
extension  of  lines  when  intervals  of  six  to  ten  paces  are  left 
between  man  and  man,  commendable  self-reliance  was  exhibited 
by  individuals,  and  the  general  control  and  direction  of  subordin¬ 
ate  leaders  was  admirably  exercised.  Lord  Roberts  eulogises  all 
this  in  his  general  comments,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  be  more 
critical  with  the  other  arms,  and  animadverts  upon  the  want 
of  initiative  shown  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  tendency  of  guns  to 
expose  themselves  unduly,  these  strictures  are  likely  to  have 
valuable  results  in  enforcing  new  and  necessary  lessons. 

The  value  of  manoeuvres  is  sometimes  doubted,  and  there  are 
high  authorities  who  believe  that  much  more  good  might  be  done 
by  training  in  smaller  bodies,  that  we  should  teach  our  com¬ 
panies,  our  squadrons,  and  our  battalions  better,  by  setting  them 
to  work  independently,  and  not  as  unimportant  parts  of  a  great 
whole.  A  witness  before  the  Commission,  Sir  Leslie  Rundle,  says 
“  that  where  large  bodies  of  troops  are  gathered  together,  training  is 
gained  mainly  by  the  generals  and  their  staffs.  The  troops  them¬ 
selves  go  through  an  enormous  amount  of  work  of  a  most  un- 
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interesting  nature,  and  the  company  commander  gains  nothing.” 

I  shall  be  reluctant  to  dissent  from  this  view,  but  from  my  own 
experience  at  the  recent  manoeuvres,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  junior  officers  learnt  a  great  deal.  It  must  have  been  an 
enormous  advantage  for  them  to  move  over  a  great  extent  of 
broken  and  unfamiliar  ground,  and  to  realise  how  large  a  result 
was  dependent  upon  the  judicious  action  of  a  very  small  unit 
of  the  fighting  line.  While  granting  that  preliminary  instruction 
of  the  most  severe  kind  by  companies  and  troops,  or  squadrons,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  essential,  great  breadth  of  view  can  only 
be  gained  when  taking  part  in  extended  operations.  In  any  case 
a  very  marked  advantage  must  accrue  to  the  generals  and  their 
stafis,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  handling  and  moving 
troops  over  a  wide  area.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  tactical 
leadership  was  good,  and  the  staff  work  excellently  and  very 
efficiently  performed.  This  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  useful  experience  gained  in  the  South  African  war.  We 
may  hope  that  the  ground  thus  gained  has  not  been  lost,  and  that 
continued  opportunities  will  be  given,  as  in  these  manoeuvres,  for 
practising  extended  field  training  and  the  discharge  of  the  many 
complicated  functions  appertaining  to  a  competent  staff. 

The  future  of  the  army  is  closely  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered,  and  the  Commissioners  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  ascertain  how  the  great  Department  of  State  that  is 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  war  may  be  re¬ 
formed.  They  very  prudently  disclaim  any  intention  of 
advocating  great  changes.  Their  inquiry,  as  they  tell  us,  is 
directed  mainly  to  the  conditions  that  obtained  antecedent  to  the 
South  African  war;  and  they  forbear  to  deal  too  critically  with 
present  conditions,  which  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
They  refrain,  too,  from  expressing  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
drastic  measures  which  find  favour  with  so  many  experts  who 
firmly  believe  there  can  be  no  effective  reform  until  the  profes¬ 
sional  element  becomes  supreme  in  Pall  Mall.  Lord  Wolseley  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declared  that  “  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  do 
away  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  have  a  military  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  as  they  have  in  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.” 
Lord  Rosebery  has  since  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice,  advocating 
the  same  principle,  and  with  the  addendum  that  the  man  of  the 
hour  will  be  found  in  Lord  Kitchener.  How  far  it  would  be 
fair  or  reasonable  to  impose  such  a  burthen  upon  him  as  that  of 
reconciling  the  constitutional  difficulties  with  the  necessities  of 
the  case  may  be  doubted.  It  has  been  said  that  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  came  down  into  Pall  Mall,  he  would  fail  to  deal  with  the 
maddeningly  complicated  situation. 
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The  question  for  the  moment  is  whether  or  not  smaller  measures 
will  not  serve  to  put  our  superior  War  Office  organisation  on  a 
sounder  basis.  What  is  most  urgently  required  is  that  a  better 
understanding  should  exist  between  the  two  sides,  the  civil  and  the 
military,  of  our  present  dual  government,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
where  one  is  essentially  masterful  and  the  other  (often  weakly)  sub¬ 
servient.  One  improvement  has  been  very  constantly  and 
earnestly  recommended,  that  the  War  Office  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  army  matters  governed,  as  are  the  naval,  by 
a  supreme  Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Brodrick  was  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Commission  that  this  system  already  obtained  in 
the  War  Office  Council  he  has  called  into  being,  and  which  he 
insists  is  working  exceedingly  well.  More  definite  evidence  as 
to  this  is  sHll  wanting,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  in  this  council 
the  leading  principle  that  obtains  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is 
fully  observed.  In  naval  administration  the  professional  element 
speaks  with  uncontested  authority  on  all  naval  matters.  The 
First  Lord  would  never  venture  to  question  or  interfere  with  the 
Sea  Lords  in  the  way  that  the  War  Minister  challenges,  and, 
indeed,  obstructs  the  views  of  even  his  highest  military  advisers. 
As  a  step  towards  War  Office  organisation,  it  is  suggested  by 
some  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  abolished.  There  must  be  a  head  of  the  army,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  call  him,  and  the  precise  name  matters  little  if  he 
is  still  to  be  shorn  of  all  power.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
gain  comes  in;  on  the  contrary,  a  lesser  official  would  be  more 
than  ever  overshadowed  by  his  all-powerful  Parliamentary  Chief. 
The  best  safeguard  against  the  future  jeopardy  of  our  national 
interests  lies  in  the  other  direction.  It  should  rest  with  the 
military  expert  at  the  head  of  the  military  side,  to  give  his 
assurance  that  our  military  needs  are  at  all  times  fully  realised 
and  met.  He  should,  in  fact,  express  his  opinion,  approving  or 
otherwise,  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Army  Estimates.  This  reform 
has  been  frequently  advocated,  but  has  not  found  much  favour 
from  the  no  doubt  serious  objection  that  it  would  erect  an  autho¬ 
rity  superior  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  it  would  afford  the 
very  best  protection  against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  those 
set  forth  by  the  Commission,  and  would  serve  to  warn  the  nation 
betimes  that  it  was  trusting  to  a  broken  reed.  With  such  a  man¬ 
date  the  head  of  the  ai'my  would  have  enforced  attention  to  the 
crying  needs  so  culpably  neglected  and  so  imperfectly  met  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

Arthur  Griffiths. 
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There  is  a  sentence  whicli  one  often  hears  on  the  lips  of  the  better 
educated  Macedonian,  which  sums  up  in  one  terse  axiom  the 
true  explanation  of  the  present  rising.  “  Better  an  end  with 
horrors,  than  horrors  without  an  end.”  The  catastrophe  has  come 
much  sooner  than  the  revolutionary  organisation  wished  or  in¬ 
tended.  The  present  rising  may  he  general  in  the  sense  that  it 
now  covers  the  whole  of  the  large  area  of  European  Turkey,  where 
the  Bulgarian  race  predominates,  but  it  is  not  a  movement  of  the 
entire  peasant  population,  simply  because  the  Committee  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  find  arms  for  more  than  25,000  men.  Its 
plans  had  been  laid  with  great  deliberation.  It  had  timed  its 
supreme  effort  for  some  three  years  hence,  and  made  its  military 
dispositions  for  a  regular  campaign,  in  which  it  hoped  to  muster 
an  army  70,000  strong.  The  present  explosion  is  the  result,  not 
of  calculation,  but  of  despair.  For  the  European  governments 
the  past  summer  has  been  an  epoch  of  reform.  The  Macedonian 
peasant  has  seen  nothing  of  the  reforms.  For  him  these  months 
have  been  merely  a  period  of  abnormal  and  unusual  oppression. 
In  every  village  unpaid  troops  have  been  quartered,  who  lived  on 
his  labour,  and  often  worked  their  will  on  his  women  and  children. 
The  roads,  thanks  to  the  reservists  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  were  so 
insecure  that  during  May  and  June,  when  I  was  in  Macedonia, 
no  peasant  dared  leave  his  hamlet  or  visit  a  market-town. 
Wherever  I  travelled,  I  found  every  Bulgarian  notable  in  gaol, 
from  the  priests,  the  teachers,  and  the  merchants,  down  to  the 
cleverer  lads  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  schools,  and  in  these  gaols 
torture  was  not  infrequently  used.  If  a  village  was  suspected  of 
revolutionary  leanings,  the  peasants  were  beaten  until  they  pro¬ 
duced  their  hidden  arms,  and  if  they  had  no  arms  they  were 
constrained  to  purchase  them  to  satisfy  the  inquisitors.  In  all 
the  districts  within  reach  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  the  men 
were  abandoning  their  ripening  harv’ests  to  seek  an  asylum  from 
the  Albanian  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  the  points  where 
their  presence  would  have  the  maximum  effect.  The  Turks  de¬ 
sired  war,  and  if  their  policy  had  been  consciously  directed  to 
provoke  it,  it  could  not  have  been  better  devised.  The  result  is 
that  the  Committee,  which  always  intended  to  rise  some  day 
against  the  normal  misrule  from  which  Macedonia  suffers 
— the  economic  misery,  the  daily  oppression  of  Bulgarian  serfs 
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by  Turkish  landlords,  the  absence  of  justice  or  security,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  material  or  moral  progress,  and  the  denial  of 
self-governi»ent — has  been  compelled,  one  might  fairly  say  in 
self-defence,  to  mobilise  its  incomplete  battalions  to  prevent  the 
utter  crushing  of  the  Bulgarian  race  in  Macedonia.  In  a  sense 
it  must  bear  the  moral  responsibility  for  this  movement  of  re¬ 
pression.  The  outrages  in  Salonica  gave  the  Turks  a  real  excuse 
for  severe  police  measures.  But  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
carried  out  only  served  to  prove  that  a  government,  which  at  the 
best  is  uncivilised,  grows  barbarous  under  the  stress  of  panic. 
By  their  behaviour  towards  old  men  and  boys,  insignificant 
peasants  and  cautious  merchants,  the  Turkish  authorities  showed 
that  their  object  was  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  as  the  abasement  of  a  troublesome  race.  By  their 
practical  refusal  to  execute  the  studiously  moderate  Austro- 
Russian  reforms,  they  seemed  to  announce  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  lay  in  violent  remedies. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  one  could  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  mere 
spectator,  to  prefer  a  formidable  indictment  against  the  insur¬ 
gents.  In  a  previous  article,  I  developed  this  aspect  of  the 
question  at  some  length.  The  Committee  has  definitely  aimed 
at  winning  for  the  Bulgarian  element  the  position  of  a  ruling 
race,  and  its  methods  have  been  as  barbarous  as  its  programme 
was  narrow.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  these  populations, 
condemned  to  an  Oriental  atmosphere,  have  remained  outside 
the  general  European  movement  of  the  past  century.  They  con¬ 
duct  their  racial  feuds  as  Cromwell  conducted  ours  in  Ireland; 
they  react  against  oppression  as  the  French  peasantry  reacted 
in  the  Revolution.  They  have  been  demoralised  by  a  Tartar 
despotism,  and  they  behave  as  revolted  serfs  always  have  behaved. 
There  is  in  all  this  nothing  that  is  novel.  The  Greek  War  of 
Independence  was  stained  by  excesses  grosser  than  these,  and 
even  in  the  Cretan  revolt  of  1896,  there  occurred  a  massacre 
of  Moslems  by  Christians.  The  insurgents  behave  as  though 
individual  life  were  worth  nothing  to  them,  but  it  is  their  rulers 
who  have  made  it  cheap.  The  reckless  sacrifice  of  innocent  life 
which  at  first  alienates  the  European  mind  from  the  whole  move¬ 
ment,  furnishes,  in  reality,  its  justification.  The  insurgents  have 
shown  themselves  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in 
order  to  throw  a  bomb,  or  to  murder  wholesale  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  present  rising  is  a 
gamble  with  death  on  a  greater  scale.  We,  in  England,  are 
slowly  realising  now  what  revolution  means  in  Turkey — the  desola¬ 
tion  of  whole  provinces,  the  risk  of  massacre,  the  certainty  of 
famine,  the  slaughter  of  prisoners,  the  burning  of  villages,  the 
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ravishing  of  children  and  women,  the  extermination  in  certain 
districts  of  the  entire  non-combatant  population.  These  things, 
despite  our  recollections  of  Armenia,  find  us  startled  and  unpre¬ 
pared.  To  the  rebels  themselves  they  are  not  surprises.  It  is 
the  “  end  with  horrors  ”  which  they  foresaw.  It  may  mean  the 
suicide  of  a  race,  or  it  may  mean  salvation.  The  people  of 
Macedonia,  who  have  undoubtedly  made  this  rising  spontaneously, 
were  prepared  to  take  these  chances.  Their  recklessness  is  the 
measure  of  their  despair.  A  people  will  face  such  risks  only  when 
life  is  already  unendurable. 

The  peasants  who  are  making  this  last  appeal  to  Europe,  in  an 
access  of  desperation,  much  as  the  priests  of  Baal  cut  themselves 
with  knives  to  arouse  their  deaf  god,  have  exhausted  every  other 
resource  in  vain.  Deputations,  petitions,  the  diplomatic  appeals 
of  free  Bulgaria,  the  object  lessons  given  by  small  bands  and 
isolated  desperadoes — all  were  in  vain.  Europe  has  steadily 
refused  to  execute  her  promise  given  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  trite  tale, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  At  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  Concert  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  That 
treaty,  by  incorporating  the  larger  part  of  Macedonia  in  a  great 
Bulgaria,  would  have  secured  it  five-and-twenty  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  self-government.  Had  it  been  executed,  the  peasants 
who  to-day  are  starving  on  the  hills  to  escape  massacre,  would 
have  enjoyed  the  relative  wealth  and  freedom  which  make  the 
lot  of  the  villager  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria  comparatively  enviable, 
however  unsatisfactory  the  central  government  may  be.  It  would 
at  the  same  time  have  freed  these  States  from  the  necessity  for 
great  armaments,  and  the  preoccupation  with  foreign  affairs, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  have  retarded  their  political  and 
economic  progress.  So  far  from  strengthening  Russian  pre¬ 
dominance,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  have  erected  a  strong 
barrier  against  all  external  influences.  This  solution  was  vetoed 
by  England.  But  while  we  assumed  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
their  freedom  to  these  populations,  we  accepted  the  moral  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  action.  We  declared  them  the  'proteges  of  the 
Concert,  and  we  laid  down  the  ground  plan  of  reforms  which 
were  to  compensate  them  for  the  renewal  of  Turkish  rule.  In 
the  declarations  of  Gortchakof,  Bismarck,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  should 
enjoy  an  autonomie  intSrieure,  and  this  was  further  defined  in 
the  23rd  article  of  the  Treaty,  as  an  arrangement  “  analogous  to 
that  which  had  been  made  for  Crete  in  1868.”  That  article  has 
remained  to  this  day  a  dead  letter,  and  even  the  Austro-Russian 
reforms  fall  far  short  of  the  Cretan  constitution  referred  to,  which 
provided  for  elective  judges  and  for  an  administrative  council,  in 
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whicli  the  Christians  had  a  majority.  When  Europe  assures 
Turkey  “  a  free  hand  ”  to  crush  the  insurgents,  she  is  authorising 
the  punishment  of  men  who  are  demanding  nothing  more  than 
their  legal  rights.  When  we  in  England  seek  to  throw  the  onus 
of  action  on  the  two  Eastern  Empires,  we  are  repudiating  the 
responsibility  which  in  1878  we  were  ready  to  vindicate,  even 
at  the  risk  of  war.  The  actual  situation  is  of  our  making.  As 
much  by  our  energy  in  preventing  emancipation  as  by  our  apathy 
in  promoting  reform,  we  are  the  authors  of  the  despair  which 
has  driven  the  Macedonians  into  revolt. 

When  the  spokesmen  of  the  Eastern  Powers  allege  the  supreme 
necessity  of  maintaining  peace  as  an  adequate  reason  for  inaction, 
they  are  making  use  of  a  serviceable  ambiguity.  There  are  two 
ideals  of  peace,  a  positive  and  a  negative.  The  ideal  which 
excites  the  enthusiasm  of  every  civilised  democracy  is  an  ideal 
of  co-operation.  It  looks  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  self- 
seeking  and  militarism,  and  it  regards  Europe  as  an  association 
of  nations  animated  by  humanitarian  aims.  Of  such  an  ideal 
the  existence  of  an  Oriental  tyranny  on  the  very  highways  of 
European  commerce  and  culture  is  the  crudest  negation.  From 
such  a  standpoint,  a  state  of  massacre  is  not  a  state  of  peace,  and 
wholesale  slaughter  is  no  less  horrible  because  the  victims  are 
not  uniformed  soldiers,  but  merely  women  and  little  children. 
The  other  conception  of  peace,  which  tolerates  any  abomination 
and  sanctifies  things  as  they  are,  provided  only  that  the  bloodshed 
does  not  come  within  the  definition  which  diplomacy  recognises 
as  formal  war,  is  simply  a  survival  of  the  organised  callousness 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  was  of  this  conception  of  peace  that 
Shelley  wrote  in  1821 :  — 

“ .  .  .  .  Austria,  Russia,  England, 

And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow  France, 

Cry  peace,  and  that  means  death  when  monarchs  speak.” 

Moreover,  this  conception  of  peace  defeats  its  own  ends.  From 
whom  comes  the  risk  of  war?  Xot  from  the  insurgents.  They 
only  demand  a  European  intervention.  Scarcely  from  Turkey. 
She  would  no  more  resist  a  Fnited  Concert  in  Macedonia  than 
she  resisted  it  in  Crete.  It  may  be  said  that  Germany  will  always 
hold  aloof,  but  in  Crete  also  she  held  aloof,  and  her  abstinence 
was  only  beneficial.  There  is  no  risk  of  war  from  intervention, 
unless  the  two  Powers  which  pose  as  the  pillars  of  peace  are 
conscious  of  interested  motives — unless,  that  is,  they  regard 
Macedonia  as  spoil,  and  dread  a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  In  that  ease  their  appeal  to  the  ideal  of  peace  would  bo 
an  odious  hypocrisy.  But  when  the  cry  of  peace  at  any  price. 
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wliicli  may  have  a  meaning  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  re¬ 
peated  in  London,  one  can  only  suspect  that  those  who  utter  it 
are  the  victims  of  precedents  badly  analysed.  There  have  beeu 
wars  enough  in  the  Xear  East  to  make  us  cautious  of  any  action. 
And  yet  in  both  the  modern  instances  the  cause  of  war  was  not 
the  action  but  the  inaction  of  the  Concert.  Had  Europe  occupied 
Crete  promptly,  after  the  Canea  massacres,  as  in  the  end  she  was 
obliged  to  do,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Greece  would  not  have 
committed  the  folly  of  rushing  into  war — indeed,  she  made  war 
only  to  compel  the  Powers  to  intervene,  and  however  much  she 
sulfered  in  the  process,  she  undoubtedly  gained  her  end.  Ur 
again,  had  England  supported,  by  joint  action,  the  moderate 
demands  for  the  autonomy  of  the  Slav  provinces  put  forward  by 
Pussia  at  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Abdul  Hamid  would  have  yielded,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  present  crisis  does  but  repeat 
these  parallels.  Bulgaria  has  been  marvellously  patient.  For 
years  past  she  has  seen  her  frontier  districts  flooded  with  Mace¬ 
donian  refugees.  She  has  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  Europe, 
repressed  her  sympathies,  and  waited  for  the  Concert  to  fulfil  its 
pledges.  There  must  come  a  moment  when  she  can  no  longer 
sit  still.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  would  refuse 
to  move  if  men  and  women  of  its  own  race  were  being  massacred 
by  the  thousand  just  across  its  borders.  We,  who  were  ready 
to  go  to  war  because  our  own  countrymen  were  refused  the 
franchise  in  a  neighbouring  State,  have,  of  all  peoples,  the  least 
right  to  criticise  Bulgaria.  If  war  results,  the  burden  of 
criminality  will  lie  not  with  Bulgaria,  but  with  Europe,  which  has 
declined  to  fulfil  a  manifest  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  events  of  the  immediate  future,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Europe,  or  at  least  the  two  Eastern  Powers, 
will  be  able  for  long  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  passive  observa¬ 
tion.  Even  if  war  were  prevented,  and  the  insurrection  crushed, 
the  insurgents  would  not  be  at  the  end  of  their  resources.  They 
are  utterly  reckless  and  insensible  to  pity,  and  they*  can,  if  they 
please,  prolong  the  present  anarchy  almost  indefinitely.  In  some 
form  or  another  European  control  is  inevitable.  Already  the 
semi-official  Russian  Press  is  making  various  suggestions — 
notably  that  Russian  and  Austrian  officers  should  accompany  all 
the  Turkish  columns  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  their  operations, 
and  that  fifteen  new  Consuls  should  be  appointed  to  watch  the 
civil  administration.  The  proposal  is  characteristic.  It  would 
weaken  the  Turkish  administration  without  reforming  it.  Con¬ 
stantly  liable  to  foreign  censure,  the  Turkish  officials  would  lose 
in  prestige ;  irritated  by  continual  meddling,  they  would  be  less 
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likely  than  ever  to  mend  their  ways  spontaneously.  Indeed,  this 
plan  would  only  succeed  in  rallying  the  better  Moslem  element 
to  the  side  of  the  government,  and  in  uniting  the  whole  Turkish 
population  in  a  patriotic  resistance  to  a  system  which  it  could 
only  regard  as  a  plot  to  sap  its  independence.  At  the  same  time 
one  fails  to  see  how  the  mere  multiplication  of  Consuls  would 
add  to  their  authority.  There  were  Russian  Consuls  in  Macedonia 
during  all  the  months  when  the  reforms  were  being  reduced  to 
a  farce.  They  were  in  daily  consultation  with  Hilmi  Pashah 
and  the  Talis.  Their  representations  were  ignored,  until  one  of 
them  was  murdered,  and  a  fleet  despatched  to  Iniada.  A 
European  control  which  has  to  wait  for  the  periodical  assassination 
of  its  agents  before  it  can  secure  the  dismissal  of  a  tax-gatherer 
or  the  punishment  of  a  police-sergeant,  is  not  an  ideal  embodiment 
of  the  majesty  of  civilisation. 

A  rather  more  generous  programme  has  been  propounded  by 
the  Times.  It  is  suggested  that  Macedonia  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  Christian  Governor-General,  while  the  Sultan 
is  allowed  to  appoint  the  Talis.  The  term  “Christian”  is 
ambiguous.  If  the  suggestion  is  that  the  Sultan  should  be  invited 
to  nominate  some  Levantine  Christian  to  the  office  which  Hilmi 
Pashah  occupies  at  present,  it  hardly  deserves  attention.  Hilmi 
Pashah  enjoys  very  little  authority.  A  native  Christian  in  his 
place  would  And  the  post  an  uncomfortable  sinecure.  It  is  not 
easy  under  Abdul  Hamid’s  rule  to  And  a  man  of  high  character 
in  the  superior  ranks  of  the  official  hierarchy.  Promotion  comes 
by  intrigue.  It  depends  either  on  a  lavish  use  of  money  (which 
must  be  recouped  by  corruption),  or  upon  the  favour  of  Yildiz 
Palace.  The  reforming  officials  in  the  seiwice  have  long  since 
gone  the  way  of  the  great  Midhat  Pashah,  who  was  strangled  for 
daring  to  oppose  the  personal  rule  of  the  present  Sultan.  A 
Moslem  official  may  at  least  be  a  patriot  who  preserves  some 
kernel  of  virtue  in  his  nature.  A  Christian  official  is  almost 
necessarily  a  placeman  who  has  deserted  the  cause  of  his  people 
for  the  sake  of  office  and  wealth.  Moreover,  if  he  has  risen  to 
high  rank,  it  is  only  through  a  servility  which  must  long  since 
have  sapped  whatever  character  he  ever  possessed.  Before  he 
reached  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  Macedonia,  he  must  needs 
have  won  in  the  Palace  the  reputation  of  a  “  safe  man,”  who 
“  knows  his  place.”  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  as  a  Christian 
he  would  feel  any  particular  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  Slav 
population.  The  Sultan  would  take  care  to  appoint  a  Greek,  a 
Catholic,  or  a  tame  Armenian — I  doubt  if  there  are  any  Bul¬ 
garians  of  note  in  the  Turkish  service.  A  Governor-General  of 
Macedonia  would  have  no  clearly  defined  duties,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  Macedonia  is  not  an  administrative  unit.  There  are 
two,  three,  or,  perhaps,  four  provinces  (vilayets),  including 
Adrianople,  in  which  there  is  a  large  Bulgarian  population,  and 
each  of  them  has  its  governor  (vali),  its  budget,  its  distinct  and 
complete  judicial  and  police  services.  A  “governor-general” 
could  only  inspect  and  supervise.  To  imagine  that  a  native 
Christian  would  be  able  to  exercise  any  authority  whatever  over 
the  Yalis  of  these  provinces,  if  they  held  their  titles  from  the 
Sultan,  is  to  betray  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  official 
system.  Mere  rank  counts  for  very  little  in  Turkey.  The  man 
who  is  obeyed  is  the  man  who  is  in  direct  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  Yildiz  Palace.  He  may  be  a  junior  officer  on  a  general’s 
staff — that  happened  during  the  Thessalian  campaign.  He  may 
be  a  military  commandant  who  overrules  the  civil  governor — as 
often  happened  in  Crete  before  its  emancipation.  He  may  be  the 
Yali’s  secretary — I  have  seen  that  also  in  Crete.  But  he  will 
never  be  a  Christian.  On  the  whole,  the  weakest  and  worst 
governors  in  Crete  were  Christians — simply  because  their 
authority  was  nominal,  and  to  preserve  their  posts  at  all,  they  had 
to  indulge  in  perpetual  intrigue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Times  means  that  the  new  Governor-General  shall  be  a  European 
and  not  an  Ottoman  official,  one  can  only  say  that  the  man  who 
would  accept  the  post,  without  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss 
his  subordinates,  would  either  be  singularly  deficient  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  East,  or  else  in  self-respect.  For  if  he  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  Yalis — and  this  would  be  a  daily  occurrence — 
what  means  would  he  have  of  enforcing  his  will?  He  could  only 
appeal  to  the  Powers,  and  every  petty  dispute  over  the  dismissal 
of  a  corrupt  police-officer  would  become  a  diplomatic  incident. 

There  is  really  no  change  worth  making  in  Macedonia  which 
stops  short  of  removing  the  whole  civil  administration  from  the 
control  of  Yildiz  Palace.  In  a  previous  article  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  Turkish  misrule  is  not  the  simple  fruit  of  incom¬ 
petence  or  stupidity.  It  is  a  calculated  and  organised  system, 
which  enables  a  small  ruling  caste  of  Turkish  landlords  and 
officials,  Albanian  brigand  chiefs,  and  Jewish  tax-farmers,  to  live 
on  the  labour  of  a  subject  population  of  Christian  serfs.  If  that 
reading  of  the  situation  is  correct,  the  whole  tradition  of  ascen¬ 
dency  must  be  swept  aside.  It  would  not,  in  my  view,  be  possible 
or  desirable  to  create  an  autonomous  province  on  the  exact  model 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  or  of  Crete.  To  substitute  a  Bulgarian  for  a 
Turkish  ascendency  would  be  unjust  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
Moslems,  who  are  together  quite  as  numerous  as  the  Slavs.  For 
the  time  being,  the  only  tolerable  solution  is  European  control. 
There  must  be  a  European  governor  responsible  solely  to  the- 
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Powers,  and  competent  to  control,  to  appoint,  and  to  dismiss  every 
official  within  his  borders.  To  begin  with,  he  would  have  to 
import  his  chief  officials,  whose  first  duty  would  be  to  organise 
the  finances,  to  create  honest  courts  and  efficient  police,  and  to 
build  bridges  and  roads.  Gradually  he  would  educate  a  native 
civil  service,  and  in  time  he  would,  no  doubt,  divide  the  country 
into  cantons,  following  the  lines  of  racial  distribution,  and  in 
each  he  would  introduce  with  caution  some  measure  of  local  self- 
government.  But  his  first  care  would  be,  not  to  satisfy  the  crude 
and  self-seeking  nationalism  of  the  various  races,  but  to  give  the 
country  rest,  security,  and  some  measure  of  material  prosperity. 
When  a  few  peasants  had,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  won  cases 
in  the  courts  against  their  landlords,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  would  begin  to  change.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
touch  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty.  He  might  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  surplus  revenues,  and  under  careful  safeguards  his  troops 
— provided  they  were  paid  and  controlled  locally — might  remain 
to  guard  the  Albanian  frontier.  I  do  not  see  what  element  could 
possibly  lose  by  these  arrangements.  The  unofficial  Turks  suffer, 
like  the  rest  of  the  subject  population,  from  the  present  anarchy 
and  the  general  poverty.  Under  a  really  impartial  administration 
they  ought  to  have  a  future.  But  a  wise  governor  would  seek 
his  Moslem  officials  rather  among  the  exiles  of  the  Hamidian 
regime  than  among  its  favourites.  There  are  educated  Turks, 
who  have  never  been  corrupted  by  the  Palace,  who  would  deserve 
high  office  in  a  reformed  administration — most  of  such  men 
have  perished  in  prison,  but  some  of  them  have  sought  asylum 
abroad.  As  for  the  local  Bulgarians,  I  believe — for  reasons  which 
there  is  no  space  to  develop — that  they  are  really  sincere  when 
they  disclaim  any  wish  to  he  annexed  by  Bulgaria.  The  local 
Greeks  are  not  so  much  Turcophil  as  anti-Bulgarian.  I  have 
talked  over  this  solution  with  many  of  their  notables,  and  some 
of  their  bishops.  If  they  were  assured  that  the  European  con¬ 
trol  were  serious,  and  that  the  Bulgarian  majority  would  not  be 
allowed  to  oppress  them,  they  would  undoubtedly  welcome  a 
neutral  autonomy.  They  have  suffered  too  much,  both  from  the 
Bulgarian  bands  and  from  Turkish  misrule  to  be  sincerely 
attached  to  the  status  quo.  Einally,  this  solution  would  injure 
none  of  the  neighbouring  States.  For  Servia,  it  would  preserve 
what  she  most  needs — a  free  road  to  the  sea  at  Salonica.  Bulgaria 
only  asks  to  be  delivered  from  a  question  which  compromises 
her  internal  development,  as  it  threatens  her  peace.  Austria’s 
interests  are  commercial,  and  assuredly  a  prosperous  Macedonia 
would  be  a  better  customer  for  her  merchants  and  her  railroad 
than  a  famished  and  anarchical  Turkish  province.  Unless  Russia 
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and  Austria  are  clierisliing  dreams  of  territorial  aggrandisement 
— and  if  they  are,  they  will  find  the  Bulgarians  a  veiy  difficult 
element  to  absorb — it  is  hard  to  see  from  what  quarter  this  scheme 
could  be  opposed. 

The  French  Yellow-Book  published  in  January  bore  traces  of  a 
scheme  not  much  less  far-reaching.  As  for  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
attitude,  he  made  it  quite  clear  in  February,  when  he  adhered  to 
the  Austro-Russian  reforms,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  their  efficacy. 
He  very  wisely  reseiwed  to  himself  the  right  to  propose  a  more 
drastic  scheme,  if  they  should  fail.  The  time  has  surely  come  to 
publish  this  proposal.  The  only  alternative  to  autonomy  consis¬ 
tent  with  humanity,  seems  to  be  a  partition  of  Macedonia  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Undoubtedly  such  a  solution  would  bring 
rest,  security  and  a  measure  of  prosperity.  But  Russia  at  least 
would  not  be  content  with  conferring  material  benefits.  Sooner 
or  later  she  would  attempt  to  denationalise  and  absorb  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Slavs.  These  men  have  not  challenged  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  the  hope  of  submitting  to  the  fate  which  has  over¬ 
taken  the  Poles  and  the  Finns.  They  deserve  a  better  destiny. 
Moreover,  a  free  Macedonia  is  necessary  to  the  liberties  of  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.  Wedged  between  two  autocratic  Empires,  cut  off 
from  the  sea,  and  honeycombed  by  intrigue,  these  little  States 
would  not  long  preserve  their  independence.  A  permanent 
Austro-Russian  occupation  of  Macedonia  would  mean  the  end  of 
liberty  in  the  Balkans.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
Concert  should  act  as  one  whole. 

But,  indeed,  unless  England  and  the  two  Liberal  Western 
Powers  can  find  the  courage  to  insist  that  humanity  counts  for 
something  in  European  politics,  the  future  of  Macedonia  will 
simply  be  the  cooling  of  its  ashes.  The  scanty,  but  quite  definite 
news  that  comes  from  the  two  or  three  English  correspondents 
in  Monastir  is  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Armenian 
massacres.  Before  the  winter  is  over,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
occupy  but  the  ruins  of  a  fertile  province,  no  one  to  rescue  but 
famishing  orphans  and  dishonoured  widows.  Such  scenes  can 
stir  only  one  impulse  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  these  peoples  should  stand  idly  by,  as  incapable 
of  organised  protest  as  they  were  when  the  first  Turkish  hordes 
menaced  a  semi-civilised  Europe. 


H.  N.  Beailsford. 


LEGEXD  AND  MARIE  BASHKIRTSEEF. 


“What  is  the  use  of  lying  and  posing?  To  begin  with,  I  wrote 
for  a  long  time  without  ever  thinking  that  I  should  be  read  by 
others,  and  now  it  is  just  because  I  do  hope  to  be  read  that  I  am 
absolutely  truthful.  If  this  book  were  not  the  exact,  absolute  and 
faithful  truth,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  its  existence.” 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  thus  opens  the  preface  of  her  “  Diary.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  poor,  charming  friend  did  not  need  this 
preamble.  When  there  is  anything  that  deviates  from  the  strict 
truth  in  a  memoir  it  becomes  a  romance,  the  title  of  the  book 
thus  becomes  inaccurate  and  makes  it  lose  much  of  its  value. 

I  had  already  read  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s  Diary  when  the  first  two 
volumes  of  it  appeared  in  print,  but  during  that  first  perusal  of 
it,  I  was  still  too  full  of  emotion,  of  sorrow,  to  be  able  to  criticise 
the  book  and  grasp  the  wrong  impression  it  gave  of  its  author. 
She  seemed  to  live  again  in  certain  details,  certain  scenes  in  which 
in  nearly  every  case  the  actors  and  the  setting  were  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  could  not  judge  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  book,  and  of  the 
effect  that  such  a  work  would  produce  on  the  indifferent  reader. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  did  not  find  in  the  book 
the  Marie  I  had  known — the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  women, 
the  rare  soul  to  whose  advice  I  owe  nearly  all  the  good  fortune  I 
have  had  in  my  life. 

A  third  volume  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s  Memoirs  appeared 
recently.  I  then  reread  the  three  volumes,  and  was  disagreeably 
surprised  to  discover  several  mis-statements  that  had  escaped  me 
at  the  first  reading,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  were  quite  unintentional 
on  the  part  of  the  authoress. 

In  1879  Marie  owned  to  her  Diary  that  she  was  nineteen,  and 
spoke  of  the  marriage  of  her  brother  Paul,  who  had  then  attained 
his  majority.  Now,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
Diary  as  now  published,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Marie  was  older  than 
her  brother  Paul.  Again,  in  the  book  Marie  is  present  at  the 
Michael  Angelo  centenary  fetes  at  Florence,  and  the  date  is  given 
as  the  14th  September,  1874.  Unfortunately  for  the  book,  I  will 
not  say  for  Marie,  these  fetes  were  celebrated  in  1875.  People 
do  not  think  of  all  these  things  in  arranging. 

After  this  incontrovertible  instance,  it  seems  difficult  to  credit 
the  dates  of  the  book.  We  are  astonished  at  the  precocity,  the 
maturity,  the  depth  of  soul  with  which  Marie  wrote  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Her  reflections  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  reflections 
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of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  veracity  of  the 
book,  provoked  the  admiration  of  Lombroso  and  other  specialists. 
Doctors  have  gone  into  this  “  case  ”  from  the  beginning,  they  have 
put  down  this  unheard-of  precocity  to  atavism,  have  discovered 
a  humpbacked  aunt,  consumptive  tendencies,  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  birth,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  has  increased  the  sale  of 
the  book  and  has  interested  the  reader,  whilst  the  real  truth,  which 
is  better  proved  by  the  trickery  of  the  book  than  even  by  the 
publication  of  Marie’s  birth  certificate,  is  that  Marie  at  the 
moment  of  her  fancy  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  “freak”  who  has  puzzled  all 
the  mind  specialists  was  simply  an  ordinary  young  girl  waiting 
for  the  Prince  Charming  whom  all  girls  expect  at  that  age. 

In  the  light  of  the  real,  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  Marie  is  no 
longer  a  “  freak,”  a  phenomenon ;  she  leaves  Barnum’s  show  for 
the  ranks  of  ordinary  people,  and  if  she  loses  something  in  novelty 
I  am  quite  sure  that  she  gains  greatly  in  interest.  Again  in  the 
book  certain  things  are  made  to  stand  out,  the  smallest  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  St.  Julian  Studio  are  repeated  and  enlarged  in¬ 
definitely,  whilst  in  reality,  after  the  first  six  months  of  studio 
life,  Marie  grew  weary  of  this  tittle-tattle,  and  did  not  even 
repeat  it  to  those  who,  like  myself,  were  her  daily  confidants. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  pages  of  the  Diary  are  entirely  omitted, 
or  very  nearly  so.  Marie  was  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  feminisn. . 
She  aided  in  the  publication  of  the  Citoyenne,  a  feminist  paper 
which  preceded  the  Fronde,  and  which  has  since  disappeared,  and 
for  which  she  wrote  the  art  criticism  for  a  year  or  two.  For 
awhile  she  was  devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  feminism.  She  used 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings  in  the  Petrelle  Hall,  and  scolded  me 
as  if  I  were  the  lowest  of  creatures,  because  my  interest  in  these 
questions  was  not  sufficiently  lively,  and  because  on  one  occasion  I 
pushed  my  indifference  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that  I  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  meeting  to  which  she  had  sent  me,  and  at  which  I  had  not 
appeared,  while  I  related  to  her  what  I  had  read  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Citoyenne.  “You  are  a  wretch,”  she  said,  “you  have 
no  right  to  refuse  to  be  interested  in  a  question  which  is  going 
to  change  the  face  of  the  earth,  etc.,  etc.”  It  is  true  that  her 
interest  in  feminism  was  but  a  fire  of  straw,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  real,  and  in  Marie’s  “  soul-journey,”  to  borrow  the  delightful 
expression  of  one  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  her  biographers, 
this  phase  of  her  life  was  worthy  to  be  recorded  otherwise  than 
by  the  simple  mention  of  two  visits  that  Marie  paid  to  Hubertine 
Auclert,  whose  portrait  she  wished  to  paint. 

In  1882  Marie  spent  two  months  at  the  Villa  Mise  Brun,  near 
Nice.  She  led  there  a  life  of  strenuous  work,  hardly  ever  going 
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into  ?fice,  and  receiving  no  visits.  A  great  peace  descended  upon 
her  rather  anxious  nature.  The  memory  of  those  two  months 
passed  near  her  is  infinitely  precious  and  dear  to  me.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  BashkirtsefE,  Madame  Romanoff,  and  Paul  and  his 
wife,  who  were  all  there  with  us,  went  in  every  day  to  Monte 
Carlo  by  the  midday  train,  and  did  not  return  till  Marie,  Dina  and 
myself  had  been  long  in  bed.  Marie  painted  all  day;  then,  after 
a  little  walk  in  the  twilight,  she  would  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  where  she  wrote  until  dinner  time.  At  table  she  used  to 
announce  to  Dina  and  myself  that  she  had  just  written  pages, 
compared  to  which  the  writings  of  all  the  so-called  esthetics, 
philosophers,  and  other  literary  men  were  nothing  but  nonsense. 
After  dinner  we  would  draw,  and  Marie  never  retired  to  rest 
without  writing  a  few  more  pages  of  her  Diary.  Not  a  word 
concerning  this  visit  has  been  judged  worthy  of  publication,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  it  is  the  only  time  in  her  life  when  Marie, 
whose  personality  was  so  wonderfully  interesting  and  original, 
could  be  her  real  self,  freed  from  the  pettiness  and  the  exactions 
of  worldly  society,  whose  meannesses  constantly  irritated  her. 
But  at  Mise  Brun  we  were  alone,  we  did  not  enter  a  single  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Nice;  there  was  at  this  period  no  famous  name  to 
mention  in  the  Diary,  and  these  pages  thus  appeared  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  publication  of  it.  They 
have  simply  extracted  an  attack  on  Breslau  inspired  in  several 
pages  by  Albert  Wolff’s  praise  of  her. 

I  know  that  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  condense  into 
two  volumes  the  memoirs  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  which,  printed  in 
extenso,  would  have  filled  ten  or  twelve  volumes  at  least.  I 
except  from  blame  M.  Andre  Theuriet,  who  edited  the  Diary,  and 
this  all  the  more  freely  as  I  know  that  he  never  met  Marie,  nor 
saw  the  real  manuscript  of  her  Diary,  but  only  a  copy  which 
had  been  edited  before  he  received  it.  I  grant  that  the  question 
of  the  moment  was  to  make  the  book  interesting.  Marie  was  quite 
unknown  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  and  the  mention  of  cele¬ 
brated  persons  in  her  memoirs  would  naturally  greatly  augment 
the  interest  of  her  Diary  and  increase  its  sale.  Marie,  however, 
in  herself,  was  interesting  enough,  and  real  enough :  she  was 
much  more  interesting  than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  credit 
the  absurd  stories  of  her  precocity  which,  instead  of  representing 
her  as  the  good,  amiable  and  clever  girl  she  really  was,  make  her 
out  to  be  a  “case’’  or  an  insupportable  and  neurotic  a rriri.tfe. 

Maurice  Donnay,  in  U Autre  Danger,  wishing  to  describe  an 
insupportable  young  snob,  speaks  of  her  as  “of  the  Marie  Bash¬ 
kirtseff  order.”  Maurice  Donnay  never  knew  Marie  Bashkirtseff 
personally,  and  only  judges  her  from  what  he  has  read  about  her. 
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Alplionse  Daudet,  in  an  interview  with  the  Figaro,  speaking  of 
Madame  Weiss,  a  Eiissian  who  murdered  her  husband  in  Algeria, 
says  :  “  She  reminds  one  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Heaven  preserve 
our  families  from  Franco-Eussian  unions.”  Poor  Marie  I  How 
abominably  false  is  this  statement  concerning  an  exquisite  being 
such  as  you  were. 

This  is  all  that  she  has  gained  by  her  pretended  precocity,  the 
irritating  repetition  of  the  Julian  meetings,  and  the  Breslau 
success.  And  what  proves  more  clearly  than  anything  that  M. 
Theuriet  was  not  to  blame  for  the  mis-statements  in  the  first  two 
volumes,  the  third  volume,  published  without  his  supervision,  is 
full  of  the  same  errors.  These  errors  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  text,  but  also  in  the  illustrations. 

Under  the  title  “  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s  Studio,”  we  are  shown 
a  little  house  in  the  Eue  Hegesippe  Moreau,  where  Marie  never 
was,  and  which  was  taken  by  Madame  Bashkirtseff  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  in  order  to  place  there  some  of  Marie’s 
pictures.  There  are  many  beautiful  photographs  of  Marie’s 
studio  taken  at  the  Eue  Ampere  the  day  after  her  death.  Why 
were  these  not  published? 

There  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Black  and  White  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  which  has  never  been  contradicted.  This  article 
proved  that  there  is  an  error  of  four  years  in  the  dates  of  Marie’s 
Diary.  But  it  came  too  late.  The  legend  still  prevails  of  the 
sentimental  freak  only  twelve  years  of  age,  yet  noting  down 
her  impressions  with  the  ripe  judgment  of  a  grown  woman. 
Marie’s  admirers  have  been  even  more  cruel  to  her  than  Daudet 
and  Donnay;  and  the  mis-statements  of  the  book  have  given  rise 
to  others.  Legend  has  seized  hold  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  and  daily 
defaces  more  and  more  her  real  character.  Among  these  tradi¬ 
tions  the  most  firmly  established  is  that  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s 
love  for  Bastien-Lepage. 

For  years,  whenever  M.  Theuriet  has  mentioned  Bastien-Lepage 
in  his  articles,  he  has  always  spoken  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  in 
connection  with  the  great  painter,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  in  return,  whenever  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  he  has  mentioned  Bastien-Lepage.  In  Marie’s  Diary 
everything  she  says  concerning  Bastien-Lepage  has  been  printed. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  his  name  recurs  on  nearly 
every  page;  whilst  the  names  of  people  whom  Marie  hnd  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  for  years,  such  as  A.  de  M.,  for  instance, 
who  proposed  to  her,  not  once,  but  three  times,  are  not  even 
mentioned.  I  know  that  Marie  could  not  but  be  charmed  with 
the  great  painter  who  united  in  his  personality  such  a  delightful 
being  as  Jules  Bastien-Lepage.  Eager  as  she  always  was  for 
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artistic  society,  she  used  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  man 
and  his  works;  but  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  deduce  from 
this  fact  that  their  names  should  always  he  coupled  together. 
The  visit  of  J ules  Bastien-Lepage  to  Marie  only  a  few  days  before 
the  young  girl’s  death  is  also  a  dramatic  incident  well  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  romantic  reader,  but  even  legend 
could  hardly  gather  from  it  that  there  had  ever  been  a  love  affair 
Ix'twoen  the  two,  or  that  Marie,  whose  ideas  of  honour  were  of 
the  strictest,  was  ever  anything  more  than  the  painter’s  sincere 
admirer.  Taking  eveiything  together — visits,  meetings  in  the 
]{ois  de  Boulogne  or  at  the  Salon — Marie  and  Bastien-Lepage 
saw  each  other  a  dozen  times  at  the  most;  and  I  am  not  alone 
ill  asserting  this.  My  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  brother  of 
tlie  great  painter,  who  was  with  him  constantly  at  the  time  of 
his  acquaintanceship  with  Marie.  Another  clear  proof  that  Marie 
did  not  see  much  of  Bastien-Lepage  is  the  way  in  which  she 
speaks  of  his  mother,  who,  like  his  brother,  was  constantly  with 
lier  son  at  the  time  he  met  Marie.  All  of  us  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  Bastien-Lepage  household,  fell  under  the 
spell  of  her  whom  wo  used  to  call  “  the  little  mother,”  an  exquisite 
creature,  at  the  same  time  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  intelligent. 
Well,  Marie,  speaking  of  her  in  her  Diary,  says,  “  She  is  a  woman 
of  sixty  who  looks  as  if  she  were  forty-five  or  fifty.  Her  hair  is 
of  a  pretty,  fair  colour,  with  hardly  any  w'hite  in  it,  and  she 
has  a  kindly  smile.  In  fact,  she  is  a  very  sympathetic  woman 
whose  whole  bearing  is  well  in  keeping  with  her  black  and  white 
dress.  She  does  veiy  beautiful  embroidery,  for  which  she  designs 
her  own  patterns.” 

“The  little  mother”  might  have  created  this  superficial  im¬ 
pression  on  a  stranger,  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  Marie  would 
not  have  amended  this  description  if  she  had  seen  this  unique 
woman  but  three  times.  Besides,  in  the  third  volume,  Marie 
owns  in  the  last  days  of  her  Diary  that  she  hardly  knew  Bastien- 
Lepage  at  all.  But  the  legend  has  rolled  on,  biographers  have 
found  copy  in  it,  and  the  intimacy,  nay,  more — the  love  affair 
of  ^larie  and  Bastien-Lepage  have  become  notorious  and  in¬ 
contestable  facts. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  Children’s  Portraits  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  in  London  one  of  my  friends  showed  me  a  water¬ 
colour  by  Bastien-Lepage,  representing  a  little  girl  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  ago  keeping  a  cow  in  a  meadow.  “  It  is  a  portrait 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  by  Bastien-Lepage,”  said  my  friend,  a 
well-known  English  novel-writer  of  the  new'  scho(d.  I  thought 
he  was  joking,  and  began  to  laugh.  But  my  friend  repeated  his 
assertion  in  a  serious  tone. 
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“But  look!  The  water-colour  is  dated  1880,  and  Marie  owns 
to  being  twenty,  in  her  Diary,  at  that  period.  I  know  the  model 
— she  is  a  girl  called  Chandeau  de  Damvillers,  who  was  ten 
years  old  in  1880.  Besides,  Bastien-Lepage  had  given  up  paint¬ 
ing  when  he  met  Marie.” 

“  That  is  true?  ”  answered  my  friend;  “  but  I  assure  you  that 
Bastien-Lepage  painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  did.” 

Maurice  Banes,  a  great  writer  and  one  of  the  most  clear-headed 
thinkers  of  our  time,  once  rented  the  apartment  where  Jules 
Bastien-Lepage  died.  That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Naturally,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  of  Lorraine, 
and  this  led  him  to  occupy  himself  with  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  The 
eminent  writer  set  to  work  and  put  together  a  biography  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff*.  I  quote  M.  Barres’s  words :  — 

“  There  are  certain  spots,  famous  in  the  history  of  human 
feeling,  that  carry  our  souls  beyond  their  own  feelings  and  give 
us  a  presentiment  of  the  troubles  that  will  agitate  them  one 
day.  Such  a  spot  is  the  terrace  at  Elsinore  where  the  obscure 
Hamlet  mourned  over  the  death  of  his  father. 

“  They  are  the  psychological  spots  that  act  as  powerfully  upon 
the  imagination  as  hot  springs  upon  certain  physical  tempera¬ 
ments;  and  Catholic  pilgrimages  of  a  similar  nature  show  in  a 
marvellous  degree  that  this  kind  of  intellectual  exaltation  con¬ 
tains  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  elevating  curiosity  and 
respect  into  real  passions.  But  each  generation  chooses  its  own 
particular  places  of  devotion,  and  it  is  by  these  preferences  that 
the  variations  of  feeling  are  revealed.  Who  among  the  younger 
of  our  new  men  would  be  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  Avenue  d’Aylau  w'hich  witnessed  the  close  of  so  splendid  a 
life  ?  The  older  men,  such  as  M.  Catulle  Mendes,  or  M.  Camille 
Pelletan,  must  pity  us  for  our  coldness;  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
sympathetic  comprehension,  they  would  suspect  us  of  bad  faith 
if  I  added  that,  though  we  are  indifferent  to  the  last  dwelling- 
place  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  certain  little  house  in  the  Monceau 
quarter  has  power  to  move  us.  Marie  Bashkirtseff  lived  for  some 
years  and  finally  died  at  Gl,  Hue  de  Hrony.  She  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  this  group  of  liberal  minds  whose 
tone,  irritating  and  yet  attractive,  has  interested  critics  for  some 
years  past. 

“  I  approached  the  house  by  the  short  road  that  the  young  girl 
herself  traversed  so  many  times,  when  she  visited  Bastien-Lepage, 
dying  in  that  house  in  the  Hue  Le  Gendre,  in  which,  by  a  touch¬ 
ing  accident,  I  have  succeeded  the  good  painter,  whom  she  loved 
as  a  brother.  The  disconsolate  mother  of  the  girl  whose  memory 
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vve  are  recalling  told  me  that  when  Bastien-Lepage  learned  the 
fatal  news  he  hid  his  tears  in  the  pillows  among  which  he  w’as 
still  to  wait  three  months  for  death.  Marie  Bashkirtseff  was 
struck  down  by  one  of  those  miasms  that  float  about  Paris.  I  saw 
volumes  of  ivant  and  Fichte  lying  on  her  desk  opened  at  passionate 
pages  which  death  prevented  her  perusing.” 

M.  Maurice  Banes  starts  on  this  pilgrimage  in  a  little 
hook  entitled  Trois  Stations  de  Psychotherajjie,  and  deseribes 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  whom  he  had  known,  whose  personality  he  had 
grasped  and  sounded  in  the  visit  he  paid  the  little  house  where  she 
lived  and  died,  where  ten  years  after  her  death  he  found  lying 
open  the  Kant  and  Fichte  upon  wliich  the  girl  nourished  herself. 
M.  Barres  constitutes  himself  the  biographer  of  Marie,  talks  of 
her  in  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Figaro  and 
elsewhere,  and  draws  her  portrait  ne  varietur,  because  he  has  often 
passed  along  a  road  that  Marie  had  to  traverse  to  reach  the  house 
of  Bastien-Lepage. 

Marie  Bashkirtself  never  lived  in  the  Hue  de  Prony ;  she  died  at 
ilU,  Hue  Ampere,  and  all  the  details  that  interested  M.  Banes  so 
deeply,  the  books  open  on  the  desk,  are  due  to  the  chances  of  un¬ 
packing.  M.  Banes  does  not  tell  us  who  showed  him  the  house 
into  which  he  cannot  have  entered  haphazard,  nor  does  he  tell  us 
who  pointed  him  out  the  desk  upon  wFich  the  open  books  were 

M.  Maurice  Banes,  after  having  devoted  a  number  of  articles 
to  the  subject  of  Marie  Bashkirtseh,  learned  one  day  that  he  had 
been  taken  in,  that  there  was  more  artificiality  than  reality  in 
the  cult  that  was  paid  to  Marie  in  the  little  hotel  in  the  Hue  de 
Prony,  and  after  having  offered  too  much  incense  before  the  young 
girl,  he  threw  her  aside  in  an  article  in  the  Figaro,  which  Marie 
certainly  did  not  deserve.  Following  his  example,  others,  roman¬ 
tically  interested  in  Marie,  on  learning  that  certain  things  they 
had  rejieated  about  her  were  false,  slandered  her  in  their  turn, 
and  those  who  hold  her  memory  dear  have  each  time  felt  an 
unpleasant  shock.  Is  Marie  to  blame  for  what  has  happened!^ 
Certainly  not;  we  can  only  feel  sorry  that  the  truth  she  loved  so 
much  should  have  been  so  minimised  in  the  parts  of  the  Diary 
that  have  been  published,  and  that  her  charming  figure  should  not 
have  been  presented  to  us  in  its  true  colours. 

Bojidar  Karageoroevitcii. 
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It  is  frankly  admitted  tliat  the  Britisli  attitude  towards  France 
in  tlie  past  few  years  has  not  been  suecessful;  we  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  continual  irritation,  and  if  English  statesmen  have 
been  in  the  w'rong,  those  of  France  have  not  been  in  the  right; 
on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel  there  have  been  faults. 
In  a  measure  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Anglo-Russian  relations, 
but  English  opposition,  which  has  been  mainly  of  a  nagging 
character  in  the  case  of  France,  has  been  more  actively  hostile 
towards  Russian  policy.  Great  Britain  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  checking  Russian  designs.  What  has  been  the  result?  With 
irresistible  force  Russia  has  pursued  her  purposes,  and  as  reward 
for  our  hostility — ready  to  protest,  but  too  timid  to  fight — we 
have  gained  only  the  enmity  of  Russia.  We  have  follow’ed  a  line 
of  irritating,  non-effective  interference,  and  have  lost  in  prestige, 
if  not  in  material  advantages.  At  last  the  strain  which  has 
existed  between  England  and  France  has  been  removed.  This 
result  has  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  with  our  neighbour,  and  the  hope  may  not  be  chime¬ 
rical  that  friendship  with  one  of  the  Allies  may  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  with  the  other.  It  is  significant  that  quite 
recently  the  Fctcrhurgsltiya  V iedomosti  should  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  three  Powers  might  come  to  an  agreement 
mutually  beneficial.  “  An  understanding  between  the  Power 
with  the  strongest  Fleet  in  the  world,  and  Russia  and 
France,  with  their  huge  Armies,  would,”  this  journal  added, 

“  be  a  lever  of  such  universal  power  and  such  a  guarantee  of  the 
peaceful  solution  of  those  questions  wdiich  now  occupy  the  world 
that  the  prospect  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  British, 
proud  of  their  civilising  mission,  and  of  the  Russians,  who 
ardently  desire  to  give  material  form  to  the  ideas  which  inspired 
The  Hague  Conference.”  The  rapprochement  with  France, 
already  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished,  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  time  is  ripe  for  considering  the  possible 
outcome  of  better  feeling  between  these  two  countries.  Fore¬ 
most  in  the  cause  of  peaceful  development,  in  the  vanguard  of 
progress,  France  and  England  should  set  an  example. 

England’s  defence  is  her  Navy.  If  the  few  outstanding  causes 
of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  France  can  be  removed 
by  friendly  discussion  and  conciliatory  action  on  both  sides, 
and  the  basis  of  a  permanent  friendship  laid,  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  navy  policy  of  the  two  countries?  An  entente 
cordialc  in  1888  would  probably  have  saved  the  British  people 
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the  heavy  expenditure  which,  the  Naval  Defence  Act  entailed, 
and  the  contest  for  sea-power  by  the  nations  of  the  world  might 
never  have  led  to  such  ruinous  expenditure.  The  competition 
in  fleets  has  reached  a  point  when  it  presses  hardly  upon 
France,  oppressed  by  financial  stringency,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  regretful  necessity  in  England.  Though  none  of 
the  Powers  will  lead  the  way  in  agreeing  to  a  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  it  is  worth  consideration  whether  an  understanding 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  might  not  enable  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  effect  economies  in  their  plans  for  naval  defence. 

Ten  years  ago  an  understanding  might  have  conduced  to  an 
immense  reduction  in  expenditure  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
but  to-day  unfortunately  the  activity  of  Germany  cannot  he  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  is  Germany  probably  more  than  this  country  which 
was  responsible  for  the  French  Naval  Programme  of  1900.  As 
soon  as  the  German  Government  decided  to  double  the  Fleet  so 
as  to  provide  thirty-eight  battleships,  France  followed  with  a 
scheme  for  raising  her  armoured  Fleet  to  the  same  standard.  In 
battle  strength  the  two  countries  will  he  parallel  in  1910,  and 
consequently  France  is  watching  the  action  of  the  German  autho¬ 
rities  with  extreme  care,  and  her  interest  is  not  exclusively  centred, 
as  in  the  past,  upon  naval  movements  in  England.  In  the  present 
situation  Germany  is  the  disturbing  factor  in  Northern  waters. 
German  policy  is  one  of  carefully  organised  impromptus,  and 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  can  afford  to  ignore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  future  when  the  German  Emperor  has  done  for  his 
Navy  what  his  grandfather  did  for  the  Army. 

Would  a  good  understanding  between  England  and  France  limit 
the  heavy  expenditure  of  these  two  countries  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean?  France  and  Great  Britain  are  practically  alone  in  the 
Mediterranean;  Germany  is  not  represented,  and  neither  country 
has  reason  to  regard  Italy  with  suspicion.  Tier  policy  is  peaceful, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  war  is  too  expensive.  The 
British  Admiralty  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  in  the  Latin  Lake 
a  naval  force  which  is  immensely  larger  than  the  combined  active 
squadrons  of  all  the  countries  which  are  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  are  represented  there.  In  the  adjacent 
Black  Sea  is  a  large  squadron  of  Russian  ships,  and  the  fear 
that  they  might  break  through  the  Dardanelles  is  responsible  in 
some  degree  for  the  massing  of  so  many  British  ships  in  these 
waters,  over  and  above  the  number  which  in  the  past  it  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  maintain  to  neutralise  the  influence  of 
the  Fi-cnch  squadron.  In  the  event  of  a  definite  understanding 
between  England  and  France,  it  should  not  be  impossible,  in 
the  interests  of  both  countries,  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  for 
a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  forces  kept  in  readiness  for  action, 
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Great  Britain  has  in  the  Mediterranean  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
battleships  of  the  first-class,  besides  two  armoured  cruisers, 
eleven  protected  cruisers,  three  torpedo  gunboats,  and  twenty 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  (eight  others  being  in  reserve).  This 
immense  fleet  is  kept  in  full  commission  all  the  year  round 
at  a  cost  which  probably  does  not  fall  far  short  of  five  million 
sterling  annually.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  at 
full  sea  strength  six  battleships  in  addition  to  three  armoured 
cruisers,  three  protected  cruisers,  four  gunboats,  and  a  number 
of  torpedo  craft,  while  partially  manned  there  are  five  other 
battleships  and  two  gunboats.  Even  if  all  the  French  men- 
of-war  were  kept  on  a  war  footing,  as  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  British  Fleet  is.  Great  Britain  would  be  still  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  superiority.  Unfortunately,  there  is  the  Russian  Squadron 
in  the  Black  Sea,  comprising  two  battleships  of  the  first-class, 
four  of  the  second-class,  and  three  of  older  date,  a  total  of  nine 
armoured  ships.  Nominally  they  are  walled  by  international 
agreement  within  the  Black  Sea,t  but  actually  no  statesman  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  would  remain  there  a  day  if  the  opportunity  arose 
for  breaking  out.  The  time  for  abrogating  the  last  of  the 
conditions  which  for  so  many  years  have  closed  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  men-of-war  of  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  will 
come  when  hostilities  begin  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Russia 
sees  a  chance  of  employing  her  ships  to  advantage.  In  face  of 
this  danger.  Great  Britain  is  compelled  to  he  prepared.  This 
peril  need  not,  however,  prevent  an  understanding  with  France 
for  a  mutual  reduction  of  the  naval  forces  of  these  two  countries 
which  are  maintained  in  readiness  for  action.  This  might  pave 
the  way  to  an  agreement,  also,  with  the  Muscovite  Power.  For 
every  man-of-war  which  France  placed  definitely  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  Great  Britain  might  withdraw  one  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  be  the  gainer,  and  of  course  ii  the  possibility  of  war 
between  France  and  England  were  minimised,  the  chance  of  the 
Russian  ships  finding  an  opportunity  for  mischief  would  be 
decreased. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  France  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  would  be  most  welcome,  for  in  no  country  is  the  burden  of 
the  present  contest  for  sea-power  more  severely  felt.  The  history' 
of  the  French  Navy  under  the  present  Republic  has  not  been 
happy ;  for  many  reasons  the  cost  of  the  Fleet  has  been  excessive. 
Of  all  purely  European  countries,  France  needs  a  policy  of  peace, 
retrenchment  and  reform.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
Since  everything  connected  with  France  is  of  interest  just  now, 
reference  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  French  Fleet  has  been  built  up  and  the  causes  which, 
given  the  opportunity,  would  lead  Frenchmen  to  welcome  a 
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friendly  truce  to  naval  aggrandisement,  in  tlie  Mediterranean  at 
least. 

France  has  had  thirty-two  Governments  since  1870,  and  each 
administration  has  produced  its  own  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Fleet,  oblivious  to  his  qualifications 
for  this  position  of  great  responsibility  and  power.  These  poli¬ 
ticians  have  come  and  gone  with  lightning  rapidity.  No  sooner 
has  one  commenced  his  work  than  his  successor  has  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  requested  him  to  vacate  his  position.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  the  personnel,  particularly  the  senior 
officers,  the  Navy  has  survived  the  attentions  of  these  fhirty-two 
doctors,  for  practically  every  Minister  has  assumed  office  convinced 
that  the  medicine  of  reform  should  be  applied  without  delay. 
Some  have  been  energetic  and  have  irritated  the  Fleet,  others  have 
been  apathetic  and  have  allowed  the  machinery  entrusted  to  their 
care  to  rust  for  want  of  attention.  For  thirty-two  years  this  suc¬ 
cession  of  Ministers  has  been  passing  through  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  each  remaining  as  a  rule  just  long  enough  to  upset  the 
plans  of  predecessors  and  to  hatch  other  schemes  for  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  those  coming  after.  In  the  long  line  of  rulers  at  the 
Ministry,  Monsieur  Pelletan,  the  present  occupant  of  the  office, 
has  probably  gained  the  widest  fame  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time  by  the  series  of  surprises  which  he  has  crowded  into  his 
comparatively  short  tenure  of  office. 

As  a  rule  efficient  control  of  an  army  or  navy  cannot  be  exercised 
by  a  democracy.  It  may  be  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  led 
those  who  framed  the  Eepublican  system  of  France  to  hand  the 
Navy  over  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  for  the  time  being,  making 
him  practically  its  absolute  master  in  all  essential  respects,  sub¬ 
ject  to  little  control  except  such  as  Parliament  might  exercise  from 
time  to  time.  He  is  master  of  the  Fleet’s  destinies,  settles  all 
important  questions,  promotes  all  the  senior  officers  according  to 
his  own  whim,  and  issues  decrees  of  the  most  far-reaching  char¬ 
acter,  which  are  invariably  signed  by  the  President  without  com¬ 
ment.  As  a  rule,  no  one  thinks  of  questioning  his  actions,  how¬ 
ever  arbitrary  they  may  be,  and  he  can  pursue  a  riotous  course 
until  some  deputy  makes  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber;  even 
then,  if  he  be  an  adept  in  parrying  words,  and  his  Government  have 
a  good  majority,  he  will  probably  say  a  good  deal  without  depart¬ 
ing  from  his  original  intentions.  The  debate  may  indeed 
strengthen  his  hands,  however  reactionary  his  policy. 

France  is  a  country  with  few  statesmen  and  many  politicians, 
and  such  a  position  of  power  as  that  of  Minister  of  Marine  is  one 
in  which  a  mere  politician,  an  opportunist,  faddist,  or  experi¬ 
mentalist  glories.  Seated  in  his  office  in  the  Rue  Royale  he  feels 
that  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  can  send  squadrons  flying  over 
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the  world’s  seas,  that  he  may  throw  on  the  scrap-heap  the  central 
and  departmental  organisation  built  up  in  past  years,  and  instal 
machinery  which  meets  his  own  particular  views,  and  that,  with 
some  reservations,  he  can  revise  and  alter  the  whole  naval  defence 
policy  of  the  Republic.  No  country  in  the  world  has  had  more 
numerous  or  more  various  schemes  of  defence  fastened  upon  it 
by  amateur  strategists  than  France,  and  probably  the  vitality 
of  the  Fleet  of  to-day  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  few  of  these  plans 
in  the  past  thirty-two  years  have  reached  complete  fruition, 
while  most  of  them  have  died  in  their  earliest  infancy.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  has  depended  upon 
the  real  experts,  the  officers  at  the  central  administration,  the 
admirals  in  command  of  the  squadrons  and  the  officers  under 
them.  They  have  plodded  on  in  spite  of  all  discouragements. 
Now  and  again  a  few  of  their  number  have  raised  their  voices 
in  protest  at  some  specially  disastrous  proposal,  and  have  paid 
the  penalty,  hut,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  suffered  and 
worked  in  silence,  and  the  Fleet  to-day  is  their  monument,  and 
no  mean  one.  They  have  triumphed  over  a  succession  of 
amateurs,  partly  by  their  inherent  qualities  as  officers  trained 
in  administration  and  command,  and  partly  owing  to  the  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstance  that  few  holders  of  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Marine  have  remained  sufficiently  long  in  power  to  work  their 
will  upon  the  silent  French  Na^’y,  for  all  navies,  except  possibly 
that  of  America,  are  silent,  though  the  quality  has  been  specially 
claimed  for  the  Navy  of  Groat  Britain. 

Once  a  year  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  devotes  attention  to 
the  French  Fleet.  In  ordinary  matters  of  detail,  matters,  in 
fact,  which  really  count.  Parliament  interferes  seldom. 
But  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Estimates 
and  the  statement  of  new  proposals  for  construction,  members 
delight  in  revealing  to  the  nation  the  power  of  interference 
which  lies  with  them.  The  Estimates  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy  are  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  examined  by 
a  Naval  Committee,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  materially  altering  the  scheme  of  the  Minister, 
which  ho  may  or  may  not  have  evolved  after  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  in  consultation  with  his  professional  advisers.  The 
details  are  discussed,  and  then  the  Naval  Reporter,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  ratepayers’  advocate,  prepares  a  report,  and  the 
whole  of  the  questions  raised  are  thrashed  out  in  discussions  in 
Parliament — very  infrequently  without  recourse  to  personalities 
and  the  introduction  of  side  issues  which  obscure  the  real 
measures  under  discussion.  On  several  occasions  the  detailed 
plans  of  construction  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  have  been 
amended  by  the  Committee  almost  beyond  reeognition.  Year  by 
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year  the  composition  of  this  body  as  well  as  the  occupant  of  the 
office  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  changes,  and  the  struggle  of 
policy  against  policy,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  building  of  ships, 
proceeds. 

Generally  it  may  bo  said  that  in  Franco  there  are  two  naval 
schools.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  deride  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large  battleships,  because  they  claim  that  in  battle 
actions.  Franco  can  never  hope  to  compete  with  Great  Britain, 
with  her  immense  financial  and  industrial  resources,  and  above 
all  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  These  politicians  urge  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  concentrating  effort  upon  the  creation  of  commerce 
destroyers  and  torpedo  craft,  including  submarines,  with  which, 
it  is  claimed,  the  British  merchant  navy  can  bo  attacked  and 
crippled,  and  the  squadrons  of  heavy  warships  driven  off  the  seas, 
if  not  sent  to  the  bottom.  These  measures,  with  adequate  coast 
defence,  are  urged  by  the  jcune  Scolc.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  what  may  bo  called  the  “  legitimate  school  ”  of  naval  war. 
They  contend  that  the  fate  of  nations  will  be  decided  not  by 
coast  raiding  or  by  the  harrying  of  commerce  alone,  but  by  the 
crash  of  battle  between  heavy  ships,  in  which  men  are  killed 
and  ships  lost;  by  these  moans,  and  these  only,  they  claim, 
empires  will  bo  won  and  lost.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  belong  to  the  latter  school. 

The  nation’s  finances  will  not  permit  France  to  rival  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  huge  army  of  Germany,  which  may  menace 
her  land  frontier,  and  the  powerful  Fleet  of  Great  Britain, 
a  neighbour  separated  from  her  coast  by  only  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  the  Channel,  and  her  most  formidable  competitor  for 
the  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  weakness  of  the  French 
position  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  British  authorities  persist  in 
detailing  large  squadrons  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  cause 
the  French  Government  anxiety  and  expense  in  both  seas — the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean.  France  suffers  alternately  from  tlie 
Army  and  the  Navy  enthusiast,  from  those  who  remember  1870, 
and  from  those  who  have  not  forgotten  1805.  Owing  to  the  two 
sendees  being  under  separate  Ministers,  some  kind  of  equilibrium 
is  usually  preseiwed,  but  if  all  power  rested  in  the  hands  of  one 
man — as  has  been  suggested — the  spectacle  would  bo  presented 
of  France  attempting  to  rival  Germany  ashore  at  one  time,  and 
at  another  of  struggling  in  wasteful  hurry  to  equal  the  squadrons 
of  Great  Britain.  1870  is  nearer  to  our  times  than  1805,  and  con¬ 
sequently  f(7r  years  past  France  has  spent  all  that  has  been 
requisite  on  her  Army,  and  the  Navy  has  had  what  has  remained 
over — and  a  little  more ;  hence  the  repeatetl  deficits.  Lately  the 
policy  of  defence  has  been  undergoing  modification,  owing 
to  the  growth  in  British  sea-power,  to  the  increased  attention 
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whieli  Gerniany  has  bceii  devotiiif'  to  her  fleet,  and  to 
the  activity  of  the  other  parties  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  France,  face  to  face  with  grave  financial  difficulties,  has 
become  wellnigh  desperate.  Ilcgarding  in  the  past,  her  Army 
as  essential  to  her  safety,  she  now  observes  that  her  place  as 
the  second  of  the  world’s  naval  Powers  is  seriously  threatened 
by  Germany,  while  her  ally,  Russia,  masses  her  naval  forces 
more  and  more  in  the  Far  East,  leaving  the  Republic  isolated 
in  the  West.^  The  isolation  of  France,  moreover,  is  very  real. 

Not  a  ship  of  the  Tsar’s  Fleet  can  leave  the  Pacific  save  by 
the  grace  of  Great  Britain,  for  this  country  possesses  the  chief 
coaling  stations  on  the  route  westward.  France,  consequently, 
can  gain  little  accession  of  strength  in  Europe  from  the  naval 
expansion  of  her  ally,  unless  that  ally  is  in  a  position  to  take  by 
force  from  British  coaling  stations  the  fuel  which  would  certainly 
not  be  provided  willingly  under  certain  eventualities.  In 
France,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  framing  an  adequate  policy 
of  defence,  not  beyond  the  countiy’s  means,  has  been  increased 
to  the  point  of  desperation,  while  Russia,  as  an  ally,  still  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  only  one  ice-free  port  in 
Europe,  Libau,  and  is,  therefore,  an  enemy  not  to  be  very 
seriously  feared  at  sea  in  a  European  struggle,  if  it  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  winter.  With  a  courage  which  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  the  French  people  have  sought  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  large  army,  and  of  the  increased  navy  which  the 
changing  situation  in  Europe  has  seemed  to  demand  of  them. 
In  1870  they  were  spending  about  six  millions  sterling  on  the 
Fleet;  in  1880  the  sum  was  7j  millions,  in  1890  it  had  risen  by 
nearly  another  million;  by  1895  it  had  reached  a  total  of 
£10,814,000.  In  1901  the  credits  provided  w'ere  £13,107,697. 
In  the  following  year  a  reduction  was  effected,  and  now  M. 
Pelletan  has  kept  down  the  anticipated  expenditure  in  1903  to 
£12,538,858.  In  thirty  years  the  outlay  on  the  Navy  has  doubled 
and  the  National  Debt  has  also  doubled,  and  is,  roughly,  twice  as 
large  as  the  debt  of  either  Germany,  Russia,  or  Great  Britain. 

Possibly  no  country  in  the  world,  in  present  circumstances, 
has  greater  difficulty  than  France  in  devising  a  policy  of  defence 
not  beyond  her  resources,  and  yet  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
home  country  and  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  The  warring  demands 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  the  distractions  pro- 

(1)  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  while  Russia  went  to  Port  Arthur 
to  secure  an  ice  free  port,  which  Vlaclivostock  is  not,  she  has  by  her  own  act 
robbed  that  harbour  of  its  chief  virtue,  freedom  from  ice.  By  enclosing  the 
port  with  a  breakwater  and  thus  cutting  it  off  from  the  action  of  the  sea,  which 
in  the  past  prevented  the  surface  becoming  frozen,  she  has  rendered  it  no  longer 
a  convenient  ice-free  place  of  refuge  for  the  winter  months.  Whether  this 
disadvantage  can  be  removed  by  the  employment  of  icebreakers  is  still  uncertam. 
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vided  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  either  hand,  have 
rendered  the  tasks  of  the  Ministers  of  War,  and  of  Marine,  and  of 
the  Colonies,  each  of  whom,  in  a  measure,  is  a  War  Minister, 
almost  beyond  reconciliation.  With  a  staple  form  of  government, 
with  clear  aims,  the  framing  of  a  scheme  of  defence  and  co¬ 
ordinating  it,  might  be  possible,  but  the  shifting  of  responsibility 
from  one  set  of  administrators  to  another  in  quick  succession,  each 
set  with  its  own  ideas,  has  complicated  matters  and  led  to  endless 
confusion.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  French  Fleet  is  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  ships  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  in 
comparison  with  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  even  of 
Germany,  but  that  any  Navy  worthy  of  the  name  exists.  For 
years  past  British  and  German  ships  have  been  built  in  classes, 
resulting  in  a  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  construction,  and  in 
homogeneous  squadrons  of  great  tactical  value.  In  France 
almost  evciy  ship  has  been  built  to  a  different  design,  according 
to  the  particular  whim  of  the  Minister  controlling  the  Navy  at 
the  time.  The  outcome  has  been  that  every  man-of-war  in 
France  has  cost  much  more  than  a  ship  of  the  same  power  and 
size  in  this  country.  On  a  battleship  the  difference  has  amounted 
to  £100,000  or  £250,000,  while  on  a  larger  cruiser  it  has  also  been 
very  large.  The  battleship  Suffren  has  cost  £1,195,563,  while 
the  British  Ocean,  of  about  the  same  displacement,  has  required 
only  £881,248;  the  British  cruiser,  Cressy,  of  12,000  tons,  has 
involved  an  outlay  of  £749,247,  and  the  French  Jeanne  d’ Arc,  of 
11,329  tons,  has  needed  £875,847,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  arma¬ 
ment,  which  is  also  more  expensive  in  France  than  in  England. 

Next  to  the  British  Army,  the  French  Navy  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensively  administered  force  in  the  world.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  M.  Weyl,  written  six  years  ago,  “  its  central  administration 
is  complicated,  wasteful,  and  infected  with  the  spirit  of  red- 
tapeism,  the  result  being  the  employment  of  a  crowd  of  persons 
engaged  in  unprofitable  and  useless  work.”  This  is  still  true. 
M.  Lockroy,  an  ex-Minister  of  Marine,  has  pointed  out  that  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  officers  are  engaged  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  French  Marine  as  there  are  at  the  British  Admiralty,  which 
manages  a  navy  more  than  twice  as  large.  Confusion  and  in¬ 
capacity  reign  at  the  Rue  Royale.  At  each  of  the  five  dockyards 
there  is  the  same  concentration  of  officials.  At  Cherbourg  the 
proportion  of  the  administrative  expenses,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  work  carried  out  for  the  Fleet,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
49-3  per  cent.,  at  Toulon  it  is  as  much  as  41-6,  while  at  Brest 
the  percentage  is  only  19  0.  Taking  the  whole  Fleet  of  France 
and  the  expenditure  upon  it  in  1901,  M.  Lockroy  stated  that  much 
more  is  spent  on  administration  than  on  the  support  of  squadrons 
afloat,  lie  prepared  interesting  statistics  showing  the  proper- 
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tion  of  expenditure  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy  (1)  on  naval  power  as  represented  by  vessels  in  commission, 
(2)  on  ships  in  course  of  construction,  (3)  on  permanent  defence 
and  other  works,  and  (4)  on  administration.  The  figures  are 
as  follows :  — 


XAVAL 

NEW 

ADMINIS¬ 

POWER. 

SHIPS. 

WORKS. 

TRATION. 

Franco  ...  . 

..  23.35 

37.82 

5.71 

33.12 

Great  Britain 

..  41.90 

30.20 

3.42 

21.48 

Germany  ...  . 

..  29.12 

51.29 

6.97 

13.62 

Italy  . 

..  60.18 

22.20 

1.51 

20.05 

The  policy  of  the  four  Powers  is  compressed  into  these  few 
figures.  Italy  is  striving  her  hardest  to  find  funds  to  keep  her 
existing  ships  in  a  state  of  war-readiness;  Great  Britain  is  main¬ 
taining  her  ships  at  sea  while  building  many  new  ships,  and 
Germany  is  forging  ahead  with  the  creation  of  her  new  navy, 
while  France  is  spending  a  largo  proportion — over  one  third — of 
her  naval  funds  on  administrative  expenses.  One  other  remark¬ 
able  revelation  is  that  whereas  it  costs  only  from  £80  to  £84  per 
ton  to  build  warships  at  Brest  or  Lorient,  the  outlay  at  Toulon 
is  £98-10,  at  Cherbourg  £118-10,  while  at  Rochefort  it  amounts 
to  as  much  as  £170.  These  statistics  shed  much  light  upon  the 
looseness  with  which  the  French  Fleet  is  administered  in  spite  of 
— or  because  of — the  immense  administrative  staff  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

Under  the  pressure  of  her  financial  straits,  France  has  been 
economising,  and  this  summer  M.  Pelletan  refused  to  authorise 
the  usual  fleet  manoeuvres,  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Every 
resource  has  been  tried  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  outlay  upon 
the  French  Navy,  but  still  the  Navy  vote  exceeds  the  sum  which 
the  best  opinion  in  France  feels  should  bo  allocated  to  naval 
defence.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  of  the  naval  situation  would  reveal  an  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to  effect  further  economies 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  active  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 

If  the  British  Foreign  Office  can  settle  outstanding  differences 
with  France,  the  way  will  be  paved  for  a  reduction  of  the  armed 
strength  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
least,  and  a  further  agreement  with  Russia,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  possible,  might  put  into  the  pockets  of  British  taxpayers 
several  millions  a  year  without  surrendering  the  position  of 
paramount  naval  Power.  Possibly  an  understanding  between 
France  and  England  might  serve  to  illustrate  that  the  force  of 
example  is  more  potent  than  much  precept,  whether  embodied 
in  Rescript,  or  amiable  discussions  at  Peace  Conferences. 

Auciiirald  S.  Hurd. 
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Religious  feeling  may  or  may  not  bo  a  matter  of  temperament 
in  the  case  of  grown-up  folk;  in  the  nursery  there  is,  I  imagine, 
no  emotion  or  lesson  w’hieh  can  bo  less  easily  forced  into  the 
pupil’s  mind.  Devotionalism,  irreverence,  and  indift'erence  are 
three  separate  conditions  of  feeling  which  are  born  in  a  child  like 
a  good  or  bad  temper,  and  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  among 
the  strongest  and  profoundcst  characteristics,  and  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  human  guardians  to  change,  of  child-nature.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain  child 
conform  to  all  the  outward  observances  of  religion;  by  example, 
precept,  bribery,  and  a  little  judicious  smacking,  you  can 
make  him  come  down  punctually  to  family  prayers,  sit  still  in 
church,  learn  the  Catechism,  study  his  Bible,  and  even  say 
his  prayers  fairly  regularly.  But  for  any  religious  feeling 
which  there  may  be  in  his  regular  performance  of  these  duties 
he  might  as  well  bo  reading  the  Koran  and  reciting  Greek 
prayers  out  of  the  Iliad.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  to  whom  religion 
and  theology  are  matters  of  absorbing  interest,  and  who  bombard 
their  guardians  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  with  a  fire  of 
questions  displaying  the  most  active  and  intelligent  thought  on 
these  subjects.  There  arc  other  little  souls  into  whose  devotional 
life  one  hardly  dares  to  pry,  wffio  live  all  their  hours  in  God’s 
presence,  whose  prayers  are  a  communion  with  Him  hardly  closer 
than  every  other  word  which  they  have  spoken  during  the  day. 
In  my  own  experience  these  latter  children  are  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  assured  by  so  many  people  whose  word  I  accept 
unhesitatingly  that  they  are  as  numerous  in  life  as  in  the  pages  of 
Charlotte  Yonge’s  story-books,  that  I  put  aside  my  own  experience, 
persisting,  however,  in  my  belief  that  the  atmosphere  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  home  and  school  have  very  little  to  do  with  this  kind  of 
character.  An  enchanting  but  irreverent  four-year-old  friend  of 
mine  who,  on  being  taken  to  church  for  the  first  time,  studied 
Ihc  business  for  half-an-hour  and  then  demanded  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice :  “  Give  me  my  hat,”  had  been  brought  up  in  a  most  devout 
atmosphere.  Later  on  he  came  to  grief  on  that  rock  which 
has  caused  the  shipwreck  of  numerous  juvenile  theologians; 
he  prayed  for  a  large  toy  yacht,  and  did  not  get  it,  and 
declined  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  explanations  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  mother.  Having  listened  to  and  weighed  them 
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carefully  lie  sliook  his  head,  over  which  seven  summers  had  now 
passed,  and  said  almost  regretfully :  “  I  think  I  am  too  young 
to  be  religious.”  This  simple  fact  of  demanding  something 
which  is  genuinely  wanted,  and  not  getting  it,  has  of  course  been 
the  undoing  of  many  million  small  supplicants.  Bewilderment 
and  vexation  are  followed  by  indifference  and  doubt,  mostly,  I 
am  assured,  from  lack  of  clear  and  insistent  explanation,  but  I 
cannot  believe  this.  No  explanation,  I  think,  is  really  accepted 
except  one  which  appeals  only  to  an  already  complete  faith 
and  devotion — viz.,  that  God  knows  what  is  best,  and  does  not 
think  it  good  for  the  suppliant  to  grant  this  particular  request. 
For  the  guardian  to  play  deity  and  grant  the  prayer  is  not 
much  use  in  the  end.  I  remember  an  eight -year-old  lady 
whose  maid  was  wont  as  a  rule  to  bring  cake  and  milk  for 
her  final  meal  before  she  got  into  bed.  But  the  meal  was 
capriciously  varied  now  and  again  by  the  substitution  of  bread  and 
butter  for  cake.  This  unkind  proceeding  occurred  one  night 
when  the  small  person  was  unusually  antipathetic  to  bread  and 
butter,  and  she  decided  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  At  the  end 
of  murmured  petitions  for  parents  and  friends  came  a  serious 
supplement :  “  Oh,  God,  I  pray  Thee  to  give  me  cake  for  supper 
to-night  instead  of  bread  and  butter.”  But  when  the  prayer  was 
finished  and  the  little  petitioner  looked  round  for  results,  the  tray 
stood  there  without  change,  and  Annette,  the  maid,  was  stolidly 
folding  up  clothes  in  a  corner.  This  was  bewildering,  but  she 
judged  it  worth  while  to  make  another  attempt.  The  prayer  was 
resumed :  “  Oh,  God,  the  bread  and  butter  is  still  there.  I  pray 
Thee  to  turn  Annette’s  hard  heart.”  The  intervention  of  a  weak- 
minded  human  listener  caused  the  cake  to  be  brought  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  unwisdom  of  such  intervention  was  obvious  next 
day. 

In  my  own  experience  of  youthful  religion  (which  of  course  has 
its  limitations,  and  concerning  which,  as  I  say,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  accept  corrections),  religious  feeling  does  not  begin  till 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  sometimes  later  in  the  case  of 
boys.  School  confirmation  classes  create  it  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  I 
see ;  but  by  no  means  invariably.  A  youthful  friend  of  mine  told 
me  once  that  the  confirmation  class  at  his  school  had  other  and 
more  practical  uses,  since  boys  whose  names  were  included  in  it 
could  not  be  flogged.  Their  names  were  removed  for  one  serious 
offence,  and  the  next  brought  the  more  familiar  punishment.  He 
himself  on  a  certain  occasion  was  convicted  of  one  crime,  and  was 
aware  that  the  discovery  of  another  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours; 
so,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  he  visited  the  headmaster,  con¬ 
fessed  both  offences,  and  requested  to  have  his  name  removed 
from  the  confirmation  list  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unworthy 
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to  be  included  in  it.  Pardon  followed,  and  the  young  gentleman 
retired  chuckling.  The  whole  business  of  confirmation  was  devoid 
to  his  mind  of  the  slightest  religious  meaning,  and  hours  of 
explanation  could  not  have  shown  him  any  harm  in  so  taking 
advantage  of  a  schoolmaster’s  whim  with  regard  to  an  ordinary 
item  of  the  school  curriculum.  To  say  that  a  hoy  is  not  “  nice  ” 
who  does  not  become  serious  while  being  prepared  for  confirma¬ 
tion  is  simply  ridiculous.  I  know  a  dozen  hoys,  clean-minded, 
honourable,  truthful,  and  wholly  delightful,  to  whom  the  rite  is  on 
a  precise  level  with  an  ordinary  Scripture  class  or  history  lesson. 
Keverence  is  not  born  in  these  children,  and  may  or  may  not  come 
to  them  suddenly  later,  and  then  for  some  reason  which  no  man 
can  tell.  The  most  active  belief  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  most 
regular  performance  of  religious  duties,  can  exist  without  it.  Two 
American  friends  of  mine,  aged  ten  and  eleven,  say  their  prayers 
regularly  every  night  and  morning,  and  learn  hymns  and  texts 
by  the  yard,  but  play  the  most  diabolical  tricks  on  one  another 
while  so  engaged.  The  boy’s  prayers  are  perfectly  serious  and 
real;  and  God’s  presence  is  equally  real ;  for  on  one  occasion  when 
his  sister  was  indulging  in  the  nefarious  practice  of  beat¬ 
ing  his  bare  upturned  feet  with  a  hair-brush,  he  apologised 
to  Heaven  very  seriously  and  soberly: — “Excuse  me,  dear  Lord, 
for  a  moment,  while  1  get  up  and  knock  the  stuffing  out  of 
Nellie” — before  he  proceeded  to  rise  from  his  knees  and  chastise 
the  offender. 

Certain  grown-up  proceedings,  even  in  households  filled  with 
the  best  intentions,  do  not  tend  to  encourage  reverence.  Funny 
stories  about  children’s  prayers  are  told  frequently  in  the  presence 
of  children,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  beyond  doubt  that  no  small 
person  who  hears  such  a  story  will  say  his  prayers  again  with 
complete  devotion  until  he  has  forgotten  the  story;  which  he  may 
do  within  the  next  few  hours,  and  may  not  do  at  all.  The 
majority  of  children’s  services  which  I  have  visited  strike  me  as 
remarkably  irreverent,  a  prominent  feature  of  them  being  a  long 
catechism,  with  plenty  of  funny  answers  and  consequent  laughter. 

I  may  be  displaying  much  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  this  noisy  and  humorous 
conversation  between  clergyman  and  children  cannot  take  place 
in  the  Sunday  school.  I  remember  thinking  once,  when  some 
children  were  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  pressing  petition 
made  by  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum :  “  Sir,  come  down,  ere  my 
child  die,”  and  a  small  boy  answered :  “  lie  meant  ‘  hurry  up,’  ” 
and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  laughed  approvingly,  how  absurd 
it  was,  first,  to  teach  these  youngsters  to  approach  Heaven  with 
reverent  language,  and  then  to  invite  them  to  paraphrase  the 
stately  English  of  gospels  and  prayers  with  their  own  loathsome 
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slang.  I  prefer  the  proceeding  of  a  certain  little  lady  who,  when¬ 
ever  she  wants  to  ask  for  something  unusual  in  her  prayers,  states 
her  requirements  to  an  elder  sister  for  whose  literary  talents  she 
has  a  warm  admiration,  and  asks  that  the  petition  may  he  written 
out  in  “  religious  ”  English.  It  is  a  fact  for  which  I  can  vouch 
that  these  children’s  services  disgust  certain  juvenile  members 
of  the  congregation  as  much  as  they  entertain  others.  A  youthful 
but  famous  member  of  the  theatrical  profession,  whose  thecdogieal 
education  is  a  little  backward,  and  who  was  introduced  to  one  of 
these  juvenile  entertainments  for  the  first  time,  said  decisively 
afterwards :  “  I  will  come  with  you  to  the  proper  morning  service 
if  you  like  next  Sunday,  but  I  sha’n’t  go  there  again.” 

I  wonder  how  far  the  practice  of  inviting  visitors  upstairs  io 
“  see  the  children  put  to  bed  and  hear  them  say  their  prayers” 
is  a  common  one.  It  is  a  repulsive  proceeding  which  I  have 
encountered  several  times,  and  heard,  ycuirs  afterwards,  from  the 
outraged  and  insulted  little  victims  themselves,  reminiscences  of 
their  shame  and  anger  at  being  made  to  go  through  these  duties  in 
the  presence  of  a  whispering,  giggling  audience  of  relatives  aiul 
friends.  Of  course  this  is  just  “  nuts  ”  to  a  portion  of  the  nursery 
world.  I  know  a  young  lady  who  has  been  promoted  to  say  her 
prayers  to  herself,  but  scorns  such  dull  business,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  petition  for  blessings  on  relatives  and  friends,  will 
settle  down  to  enjoy  herself  like  an  actress  in  the  crack  scene  of  a 
play.  Iter  parents  come  first;  then  all  such  relations  as  are  pre¬ 
sent,  the  suppliant  keeping  half  an  eye  all  the  time  on  each  person 
to  sec  how  they  take  it;  then  a  long  list  of  her  mother’s  “young 
men”  and  her  own,  which,  her  acquaintances  being  chiefly  mili¬ 
tary,  gives  her  audience  the  impression  that  she  is  going  straight 
through  the  Army  List.  Occasionally  the  name  of  one  of  her 
hearers  is  ostentatiously  left  out,  but  not  often,  because  the  young 
person  likes  numbers.  Her  petition  is  an  elaborately  displayed 
visitors’  list  in  which  quantity  and  quality  are  equally  important. 
Another  child  gained  a  reputation  for  utter  godlessncss  in  the 
sumo  surroundings.  One  of  the  wearisome  and  foolish  aunts  who 
surrounded  her,  being  desirous  either  of  showing  off  before  the 
rest  of  the  company,  or  more  probably  of  getting  a  “  rise  ”  out  of 
the  child,  demanded  :  “  Now  dear,  will  you  think  for  a  minute ;  to 
whom  are  you  going  to  say  your  prayers?”  The  little  maid 
looked  gravely  round  the  room  till  she  espied  a  dark  corner,  with 
a  low',  broad  chair  in  it,  far  removed  from  the  audience,  and  she 
nodJed  towards  it  and  answered  briefly :  “  To  that  chair.”  Grown¬ 
up  interference  of  this  sort  is  in  truth  an  extremely  delicate  and 
difficult  business  which  may  bo  resented  even  wdicn  coming  from 
a  recognised  autliority.  An  eight-year-old  person  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  extremely  angry  at  being  commanded  to  pray  for  the 
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Boer  wounded  as  well  as  the  English  during  the  late  war.  Her 
usual  war  prayer  was  a  very  bellicose  affair :  “  Bless  our  dear, 
beautiful  soldiers,  and  our  darling  sailors,  and  don’t  let  any  of 
them  get  hurt,  and  make  them  well  soon  if  they  must  be,  and 
send  all  the  Boers  to  hell.”  To  this  her  gxiardian  commanded 
that  there  should  be  added  a  petition  for  the  Boer  wounded;  but 
the  little  lady  did  not  mean  to  tolerate  such  half-hearted  nonsense. 
Under  severe  compulsion  she  added  the  required  words,  but  a 
bystander  overheard  a  soft  whisper  at  the  end  of  the  prayer : 
“Never  mind  about  the  Boers.” 

The  South  African  War  sent  a  wave  of  reality  over  juvenile 
religion  which  the  young  folk  of  that  time  are  never  likely  to 
forget.  The  children  who,  with  tlieir  mothers,  crowded  the 
churches  during  the  dreadful  December  of  1899,  the  scared  little 
folk  whose  frightened  prayers  went  out  morning  and  night  to 
far-off  lands  where  fathers  and  brothers  were  fighting,  were  in 
such  deadly  earnest  about  their  petitions  that  they  wanted  no 
lessons  in  devotion,  and  will  probably  never  want  any  again. 
I  think  it  also  had  a  certain  effect  in  stopping  the  more  inane 
part  of  the  chatter  and  story-telling  on  this  subject,  such  stories 
just  then  being  more  likely  to  produce  tears  than  laughter. 

Laxity  of  every  sort  is  so  intolerable  to  youth,  which  so  in¬ 
finitely  prefers  regularity  and  discipline  and  the  pleasing 
monotony  of  a  life  which  is  known,  and  loved  because  it  is  known, 
that  one  wonders  at  the  foolishness  of  guardians  who  think  it  an 
aniialde  indulgence  to  their  children  to  let  them  stay  away  from 
church  or  omit  prayers  occasionally.  A  young  person  who  has 
studied  a  good  many  contemporaries  at  home  and  at  scliool  during 
her  twelve  years,  wrote  me  recently  an  extremely  empliatic  letter 
about  the  training  of  youth;  — 


“1  think  children  ought  to  bo  trained  severely,  making  Sunday  a  toyless 
day.  See  what  nice  people  the  elder  generation  is  composed  of  now.  How 
severely  and  primitively  they  were  brought  up.  Once  there  was  a  lad}'  who 
had  five  children.  Her  four  eldest  were  brought  up  very  strictly.  But  the 
youngest  always  had  his  way.  Left  school  because  he  did  not  like 
it.  He  grew  up  very  different  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  They  all  became 
charming  people  and  are  alive  now.  All  these  people  are  closely  related 
to  me.  The  youngest  grew  up  slovenly  and  wild.  Tried  every  way  he  could 
think  of  to  get  a  living,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  at  last  adopted  a  stern 
profession  in  which  he  to  this  day  slaves.  I  think  children  ought 
to  be  made  to  say  a  prayer  every  evening,  and  no  more  at  three  years  old. 
They  ought  to  have  that  prayer  thoroughly  explained  to  them.  And  I  think 
they  ought  to  learn  a  verse  from  the  Bible  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  the  Collect  every  Sunday.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  very  erratic. 
But  it  is  iny  idea  of  bringing  up  a  child.” 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  stern  programme  for  a  person 
of  three  years  old  to  carry  out,  and  among  other  points  in  which 
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I  disagree  with,  my  correspondent’s  “  idea  of  bringing  up  a  child,” 
is  her  appointment  of  the  evening  for  prayer  time.  There  are 
a  good  many  reasons  why  evening  prayer  should  be  shortened  to 
the  smallest  possible  proportions,  chief  among  them  being  the 
fact  that  youth  is  mostly  tired,  and  consequently  cross  and 
quarrelsome  at  bedtime.  Children  of  the  upper  class — (to  whom 
I  refer  with  no  little  trepidation;  a  reviewer  of  a  recent  child- 
book  of  mine  having  reproached  me  wrathfully  for  writing  about 
them.  But  for  my  part  I  cannot  understand  the  modem 
ecclesiastical  theory  that  this  class  is  beneath  notice,  body  and 
soul;  I  rather  like  studying  the  little  souls  of  its  junior  portion, 
and  introducing  their  small  persons  into  a  story  in  some  other 
capacity  than  that  of  the  haughty  and  insolent  oppressor,  who  is 
at  last  moved  by  the  good  example  of  the  other  children  to  visit 
the  poor) — children  of  this  class  go  to  bed  at  late  and  irregular 
hours  during  the  London  season,  Christmas  holidays,  and  country- 
house  visits,  and  unless  they  are  naturally  devout,  religious  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  as  unprofitable  as  unpopular.  The  two  nicest 
children  of  my  acquaintance  have  a  way  when  they  are  tired  of 
resuming  the  day’s  quarrels  in  their  evening  prayers.  “God 
forgive  Frances,”  prays  one  of  them,  “  for  pushing  me  into  the 
fountain  to-day  while  I  was  standing  on  the  edge,  and  then  daring 
to  say  that  I  felled  in.  .  .”  It  is  not  etiquette,  of  course,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  a  praying  companion,  so  Frances  reserves  her  answer  for  her 
own  jirayers.  “  God  forgive  Marjorie  for  daring  to  say  that  I 
pushed  her  into  the  fountain,  when  she  truthfully  knows  she 
felled  in  her  own  self,  and  that  Nanna  telled  her  not  to  stand 
near  the  edge.  .  .  .”  Then  follows  a  series  of  familiar  aggra¬ 
vations  and  insults :  “  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you.  Lady 

Marjorie,”  says  Frances,  piously.  “  Don’t  dare  to  say  ‘God  bless 
you  ’  to  me.  Lady  Frances,”  is  the  stormy  answer;  and  the  nurse, 
who  knows  that  when  these  two  ladies  use  one  another’s  titles  a 
first-class  storm  is  threatening,  murmurs  to  each  pacifically: 
“  Don’t  call  one  another  names,  dearie.” 

Prayer-manuals  for  children  (the  use  and  selection  of  which 
will  shortly,  I  believe,  be  a  matter  for  discussion  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Head-Masters  of  Preparatoiy  Schools)  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  devout  child,  as  I  say,  will  be  always 
devout;  but  in  the  case  of  the  others,  the  choice  lies  between 
irreverence  without  a  manual,  and  unreality  with  it.  I  have 
lately  been  looking  through  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  books, 
and  am  full  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  care  and  thought 
which  is  spent  on  them,  and  at  the  success  of  the  result. 
Instruction  and  prayers  are  alike  admirable;  many  of  them, 
especially  the  Homan  Catholic  books,  are  charmingly  illus- 
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trated;  and  I  am  filled  with  astonishment  at  seeing  how 
every  feature  of  child  life  is  noticed  and  provided  for  with 
the  most  perfect  sympathy  and  simplicity  and  complete¬ 
ness.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  books  which  I  have  looked 
through,  French,  German,  English  and  American,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican,  are  simply  faultless;  in  others  the  mistakes 
are  very  minor  affairs,  and  many  of  these  mistakes  are  doubtless 
matters  of  opinion.  Brevity  being  an  important  part  of  nursery 
devotion,  it  seems  rather  unnecessary  to  include  prayers  for  the 
clergv  of  the  parish,  district  visitors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
such  like  persons;  while  the  language  of  some  of  the  prayers 
occasionally  grows  rather  stilted,  and  more  often  rather  vague. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  manuals  for  boys  are  distinctly 
superior  to  those  for  girls,  many  of  the  latter  containing  passages 
of  sickly  sentimentality,  the  quotation  of  whieh  would  be  enter¬ 
taining  but  unprofitable.  A  good  many  of  these  manuals  attempt 
to  teach  highly  exaggerated  respect  for  the  clergy  and  other 
ecclesiastical  authorities;  while  they  are  also  needlessly  intolerant 
of  idleness,  allowing  no  moments  of  resb  at  all  to  their  little 
readers ;  and  some  of  the  writinsr  on  the  subject  of  Confession 
becomes  hysterical  and  a  trifle  vulgar.  But  vulgarity,  as  we  all 
know,  means  other  people’s  manners;  and  intolerance  means  other 
people’s  opinions;  and  there  may  be  many  hundred  little  maidens 
whose  souls  are  moved  by  the  sentences  whose  sentimentality 
offends  me. 

Among  the  books  whieh  have  especially  delighted  me  are  Mr. 
Linklater’s  Lent  and  Advent  with  Children,  published  by 

Messrs.  Mowbray  two  or  three  years  ago,  containing  short  and 
delightfully  worded  advice  to  youngsters  of  ten  or  twelve.  Who 
would  not  wish  to  “rub  in”  the  following  sentences  in  a  discourse 
about  dishonesty :  “  Very  often  people  are  most  careless  about 
using  other  people’s  things.  That  is  quite  wrong,  you  ought  to 
he  more  eareful  over  what  is  lent  to  you  than  over  your  own 
things,  just  because  it  is  not  yours.  ITow  often  the  opposite  is  the 
case !  A  book  is  lent  and  perhaps  not  returned  for  a  very  long 
time,  if  at  all,  and  sometimes  one  can  hardly  recognise  it;  covers 
loose,  leaves  lost,  and  the  whole  book  spoilt,  and  the  one  who 
returns  it  would  be  most  indignant  if  ho  were  told  he  had  broken 
the  Eighth  Commandment;  yet  he  certainly  has,  for  he  has  stolen 
the  nice  appearance  of  the  book  from  its  owner.”  Among  the 
children’s  manuals  which  I  have  discovered  in  Burns  and  Oates’ 
shop  arc  some  most  admirably  illustrated  books,  such  as  the 
Child's  Pictorial  Mass  Pooh,  and  a  manual  compiled  by  Rosa 
Mulholland,  containing  a  delightful  “  TTymn  for  a  Child  who 
cannot  sleep  at  night,”  and  prayers  “For  a  Child  who  has  spent 
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a  jjood  day,”  “  For  a  Child  who  has  fallen  into  a  great  fault,”  and 
“  For  a  Child  whose  Mother  is  dead,”  which  are  charming  in  their 
simplicity  and  devoutness;  the  same  book  containing  instructions 
for  fitting  up  a  “Holy  Corner”  in  the  nursery,  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Other  admirable  Roman  Catholic  manuals 
are  l)cr  Kindcrfrcund  Jcsiis,  written  throughout  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation  between  our  Lord  and  a  little  child;  Mgr.  de  Segur's 
Manual  of  1  nstruction  for  Little  Children,  and  an  American  illus¬ 
trated  prayer  book  for  children,  whose  pictures  are  novel  and 
unusually  well  printed.  Two  books  published  by  Messrs.  "Wells, 
Gardner  and  Co.,  are  .Uy  Private  Prayer  Booh,  by  the  Vicar  of 
All  Saints’,  Margaret  Street,  containing  some  admirably  worded 
prayers  and  a  few  blank  pages  at  the  end  on  which  children  may 
write  special  prayers  and  resolutions  of  their  own;  and  A  Parents' 
Manual,  containing  suggestions  for  the  progressive  teaching  and 
prayers  of  children  from  their  earliest  years  onwards. 

I  have  said  that  girls’  manuals  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  hoys’, 
but  I  must  make  an  exception  of  Miss  L.  II.  M.  Soulsby’s 
Suggestions  on  Prayer.  They  are  written,  I  am  told,  for  girls 
of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  but  I  think  she  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  the  kind  of  children  whom  I  know  best,  if  I  may 
judge  by  her  protest  against  “rushing  into  prayer  the  moment  wo 
are  on  our  knees,  while  the  echoes  of  dally  life  are  still  vibratiii" 
in  our  ears.  We  say  our  prayers  from  end  to  end,  and  then  feel 
‘  I’ve  done  my  prayers,’  as  if  we  had  finished  turning  a  handle  of  a 
praying  machine.”  Her  suggestions  in  one  chapter  for  “^Making 
a  prayer-book,”  each  child  for  itself,  are  delightful,  and  only  too 
many  of  my  young  friends  would,  I  fear,  fall  in  with  her  notion 
that  three  minutes  for  prayer  and  two  minutes  for  Bible  reading 
are  a  possible  minimum.  Miss  Soulsby,  however,  like  many 
others  of  these  writers,  has  an  astonishing  idea  of  the  amount 
of  matter  which  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  minutes.  “Im¬ 
perialism  is  in  the  air,”  she  says;  “how  much  of  it  penetrates 
our  prayers?  We  feel  citizens  of  no  mean  city — do  we  pray  for 
our  fellow-citizens?  We  regret  War  Office  mistakes — do  we  pray 
any  harder  about  war?  Bo  we  perhaps  regret  that  we  have  no 
direct  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  yet  neglect  to  pray  that 
earnest  public-spirited  men  may  be  elected?  Surely  prayers  are  as 
powerful  as  votes,  ...  I  do  not  speak  of  missions  and  other 
religious  works  which  need  our  prayers,  for  prayer  for  these 
seems  an  obvious  duty.  .  .  .  People  sometimes  seem  to  think  that 
religion  means  carefully  keeping  certain  rules  and  being  very 
unhappy  if  you  break  them;  all  their  prayers  are  about  being 
kept  from  sin  and  forgiven  for  failures.”  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  fairly  large  majority  of  childreiij  evep  among  Miss. 
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Soulsby’s  readers,  would  be  considerably  dismayed  by  such 
teaching,  and  the  whole  idea  of  inviting  a  child  to  extend  private 
prayer  beyond  its  own  personal  needs,  and  those  of  a  few  friends, 
strikes  me  as  of  doubtful  value.  Surely  till  the  young  folk  are 
far  on  in  their  “  teens,”  (diurch  services  on  Sunday  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  paying  sufficient  attention  to  public  affairs. 

“Andere  Zeiten,  andere  Ybgel,”  says  Heine;  “  anderc  Vogel, 
andere  Lieder”;  and  in  the  religious  world  we  may  hear  the 
singing  of  new  birds.  They  are  more  sceptical  about  old  faiths, 
these  modern  nestlings,  more  resolute  with  questions,  more  critical 
of  answers.  New  needs  have  come  among  them,  a  multiplicity  of 
teachers,  a  confusion  of  creeds,  a  pandemonium  of  assertions, 
contradictions,  doubts,  and  ai'guments.  The  little  children,  with 
their  whispers  from  the  dawn  of  life,  their  breaths  of  faith  and 
love  and  innocence,  will  accept  most  of  the  old  lessons  and  repeat 
most  of  the  old  prayers  willingly  enough,  and  perhaps  will  be 
none  the  worse  morally  or  intellectually  for  the  additions  of  their 
new  teachers.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  sacred  minutes  of 
their  life  are  kept  sacied. 

Edward  II.  Cooper. 
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The  Secret  of  Irish  Discontent. 

The  Irish  Land  Act  has  hecome  law.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Conference,  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  stated  that  “  the  existing  position 
of  the  land  question  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland,”  and  also  that  “  the  only  satisfactoiy  settlement  of  the 
land  question  is  to  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  an  occupying 
proprietary,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  system  of  dual  ownership.” 
I  express  dissent  from  those  views.  I  raise  no  objection  to  the 
Land  Act.  I  am  in  strict  agreement  with  its  principles.  What 
I  say  in  brief  is  this,  that  without  the  introduction  of  other 
reforms,  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed 
upon.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Bill  has  passed,  I  contend  that 
it  can  prove  of  no  avail,  for  in  ten  years’  time,  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  conditions,  Irish  discontent  will  be 
as  pronounced  as  ever.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  Irish  land 
question,  one  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  prosperity  depends 
more  upon  the  development  of  Irish  rural  industries  than  upon 
anything  else,  and,  that  whether  the  cultivators  are  owners  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  which  prevail,  until  production  and  distribution  are 
revolutionised,  and  carried  out  on  strictly  business  lines.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  respecting  agrarian  discontent,  we  know  that  the 
depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  for  if  no  profit  be  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
how  would  it  benefit  the  peasant,  even  if  held  rent  free?  We 
were  told  in  the  Report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission,  that 
“There  has  survived  to  the  Irish  farmer  through  all  vicissitudes, 
in  despite  of  the  seeming  or  real  veto  of  the  law,  and  in  apparent 
defiance  of  political  economy,  a  living  tradition  of  possessory 
right,  such  as  belonged  in  the  more  primitive  ages  of  society,  to 
the  status  of  men  who  tilled  the  soil  ” ;  and  in  consonance  with  this 
impression  we  have  seen  the  Irish  political  leaders  making  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question  the  most  important  of  their  claims. 
Ever  since  the  English  system  of  tenure  was  introduced  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Irish  tenant  has  been  that,  despite  his  improvements, 
despite  having  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  he  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
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no  security  of  tenure,  and  could  be  evicted  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  The  Bill  of  1870,  introduced  and  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
sought,  among  other  things,  to  secure  compensation  to  the  tenant 
for  improvements;  and  the  Act  of  1881  went  a  step  further,  and 
gave  security  of  tenure,  a  fair  rent,  and  recognised  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  in  his  holding ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  he  paid  his  rent 
he  was  unremovable,  and  even  enabled  to  dispose  of  his  interest 
in  the  market,  after  a  fair  rent  had  been  fixed.  I  recall  these 
facts  to  give  emphasis  to  the  assertion  that  quite  regardless  of  the 
systems  of  tenure,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  must  depend  upon 
the  success  of  her  rural  industries.  Under  the  Act  of  1881,  the 
Irish  cultivator  had  every  encouragement  for  developing  the  soil 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  powers.  Yet  he  failed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  favourable  conditions  to  effect  that  improvement 
which  the  members  of  the  recent  Conference  suggested  would 
follow  the  substitution  of  an  occupying  proprietary. 

Increased  Grants — Increased  Detopttlation. 

In  1885  five  million  pounds  were  voted  to  enable  the  Irish 
cultivators  to  purchase  their  holdings.  In  1888  again  five  millions 
were  granted.  In  1891  the  sum  of  thirty-three  millions  was  pro¬ 
vided,  at  which  time  five  and  twenty  thousand  owners  had  sprung 
into  existence  because  of  these  Acts.  These  are  significant  truths. 
Did  these  five  and  twenty  thousand  cultivating  owners  effect  an 
“improvement  of  the  soil,”  after  an  occupying  proprietary  had 
been  substituted  in  their  case?  And,  if  not,  what  reason  can  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  give  for  their  failure  to 
do  so  ?  But  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  under  a  most  favour¬ 
able  system,  under  a  condition  of  things  such  as  the  cultivators  of 
the  other  three  kingdoms  do  not  enjoy,  the  Irish  agricultural 
industries  have  declined,  and  to-day  are  worse  than  ever  they 
were.  The  Irish  tenants  have  had  what  they  wanted,  yet  dis¬ 
content  is  rampant,  and  the  wages  in  the  purely  rural  districts 
show  no  sign  of  rising,  but  remain  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state 
in  which  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  a  recent 
publication,  issued  officially,  we  see  the  admission  that,  “  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  what  is  now  pasture  land,  there  are  indications 
of  the  extensive  tillage  which  it  once  could  boast,  a  somewhat 
melancholy  reminder  of  its  lessened  population.”  The  promoters 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  have,  through  their 
President,  stated  that  the  keynote  of  their  proposals  is  that  the 
Irish  farmers  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  but  though  the 
Irish  cultivators  must  in  any  event  bestir  themselves  and  move 
with  the  times  if  they  wish  to  put  their  industry  upon  a  profitable 
basis,  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  prove  of  little  avail,  so  long 
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as  tile  present  profitless  systems  are  perpetuated,  and  the  railway 
service  in  Ireland,  and  the  steamship  service  between  that  country 
and  Great  Britain  remain  as  they  are.  Without  reform  in  these 
directions,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  tell  the  Irish  agriculturist 
that  he  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  has  been  working 
in  circumscribed  limits  too  long  already,  and  until  those  limits 
aie  extended,  and  the  factors  which  restrict  and  control  the  rural 
industries  are  removed,  there  can  he  little  hope  of  prosperity,  that 
is,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waterlogged  land  in  Ireland  which 
could  be  brought  into  productive  condition  with  advantage.  But 
the  utilisation  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  partially 
cultivated  but  fertile  land  is  the  most  important  at  present, 
lloughly  speaking,  three-parts  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland 
are  devoted  to  pasture,  the  total  areas  being  15,240,164  acres,  out 
of  Avhich  12,804,013  acres  are  in  permanent  pasture  and  grasses. 
Yet,  with  this  fact  confronting  the  organisation.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  appears  to  be  surprised,  when  admitting  that  the 
Irish  population  is  melting  away,  and  that  “  the  drain  from 
Ireland  is  worse  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  even  than  from 
that  of  quantity,  since  the  active  and  enterprising  leave  us  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  very'  old  and  very'  y'oung,  of  tire  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  unsound.”  I  lay  emphasis  upon  these  lament¬ 
able  admissions,  because  they  arc  published  to  the  world  at  a  time 
when  co-operation  in  Ireland  is  claimed  to  have  proved  a  success. 
If  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  cannot  keep  “  the  active 
and  the  enterprising”  labourers  on  the  land,  by  what  means  does  it 
hope  to  revive  the  national  industry?  I  suggest  that  after  a 
perusal  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  apparent  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  despite  the  attention  which  politicians  of  both  parties 
in  the  State  liave  given  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  despite  the  huge 
monetary  grants  that  have  been  made,  and  tlie  gigantic  reductions 
in  rent  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  cultivating  tenantry,  agri¬ 
culture  in  Ireland  is  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  condition  as  ever,  and 
that  despite  visionary  statements  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
prospect  whatever  in  view  to  justify  the  belief  that  under  present 
conditions  a  revival  of  rural  industries  is  at  all  probable.  Official 
statistics  give  the  death  blow  to  that  assumption. 

Concession,  Coercion,  and  Culture. 

In  Januaiy,  1885,  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  in  January,  1887,  I  wrote  the  supplement  on  this 
subject  for  The  Horticultural  Times.  I  have  visited  Ireland,  have 
spent  many  evenings  under  the  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
listening  to  the  debates,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  disinterested 
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opinion  of  Irish  landlordism,  the  wants  of  the  tenant  cultivators, 
and  the  land.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  many  well- 
known  men  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Irish  agriculture,  with 
the  result  that  to-day  I  find  no  cause  whatever  for  altering  my 
conclusion,  that  improper  cropping  of  the  soil  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  land  trouble  in  that  country.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  ridiculed 
the  contention  that  either  concession  or  coercion  could  prove  an 
efficient  remedy  for  agricultural  distress,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  reduction,  or  even  the  abolition  of  rent,  could  but  temporarily 
improve  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  people.  Before  we 
can  hope  to  ensure  prosperity  to  Ireland,  we  must  go  to  the  very 
root  of  the  trouble,  and  then  the  real  source  of  the  chronic,  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  the  Irish  peasantiy  is  indisputable.  With  the 
improved  system  of  culture  (a  system  I  introduced  as  the  result 
of  many  years’  experience  of  the  productive  and  distributive 
methods  of  the  United  Kingdom),  a  man  can  soon  secure  from  five 
acres  five  times  as  much  in  value  as  under  the  present  improper 
system  of  cropping  is  obtained  from  fifty  acres  in  Ireland.  Ilecog- 
nising  that  the  main  source  of  wealth  should  be  the  land,  clearly 
a  reform  in  its  management  is  of  primary  importance,  offering  a 
practical  and  substantial  means  of  meeting  Ireland’s  need. 


Fruit  Culture  the  Panacea. 

But  can  the  land  in  Ireland  be  made  the  main  source  of  wealth? 

I  am  certain  that  it  can,  and  with  tlie  space  at  ray  disposal,  pro¬ 
pose  briefly  to  offer  conclusive  evidence  that  by  reforming  the 
present  agricultural  system,  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  discontent 
which  prevails  in  Irish  rural  centres.  In  the  Channel  Islamis 
agriculture,  through  Free  Trade,  at  one  time  became  as  depressed 
as  in  recent  years  it  has  been  in  Ireland,  and  what  did  the  cul¬ 
tivators  do?  They  quickly  set  to  work  to  reform  their  systems 
of  culture.  To-day  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts 
is  known  to  many.  The  systems  in  vogue  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
are  different.  In  Jersey  the  growers  devote  their  attention  chiefly 
to  new  potato  culture;  they  grow  a  few  apples  and  pears,  and 
there  are  a  few  miles  of  hothouses  to  be  found  in  the  island. 
In  Guernsey  the  method  is  more  varied,  and  the  island  is  really 
dotted  over  with  glasshouses,  heated  and  unheated,  in  which  are 
grown  grapes,  tomatoes,  figs,  early  French  beans,  new  potatoes, 
melons,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  and  flowers  in  enormous  quantities. 
In  the  open,  flowers,  long  radishes,  potatoes,  and  broccoli  are 
raised  in  profusion  for  export,  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  propose  the  introduction  of  the 
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improved  system  of  culture  to  Ireland.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  perfectly  suitable  for  the  fruit,  flower,  and  early  pro¬ 
duce  industries.  I  favour  the  adoption  of  a  modified  system,  based 
on  the  method  followed  by  the  best  class  of  producers  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  districts  in  England  and  Guernsey,  a  system  which  has  been 
carefully  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  climate 
and  soil.  I  have  seen  around  Cork,  land  perfectly  adapted  for 
growing  early  forced  fruit  and  flowers,  as  flne  as  any  which  enter 
Covent  Garden  Market.  Here,  as  indeed  in  many  other  districts, 
tons  of  the  most  saleable  market  garden  produce  could  be  raised 
with  great  advantage  for  sending  to  the  cities  of  G-reat  Britain. 
Before  Irish  agriculture  can  be  placed  upon  a  permanently  profit¬ 
able  basis,  the  Irish  cultivator  must  adopt  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  of  production;  he  must  become  an  exporter, 
he  must  devote  himself  as  the  Continental  and  Channel  Island 
growers  do,  to  catering  for  the  growing  demand  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Britain,  and  if  he  will  but  do  that,  raising  suitable 
crops,  utilising  selected  varieties  of  seeds,  studying  the  wants  of 
buyers,  the  best  seasons  for  production  and  planting  saleable  and 
right  sorts  of  dicarf  forms  of  fruit  trees,  bushes,  and  fruiting 
plants,  raising  his  crops  by  extensive  systems  of  culture,  making 
packing  an  art,  and  remembering  that  quality  is  more  important 
than  quantity  in  the  markets,  he  can  depend  upon  making  plenty 
of  money  at  the  business.  Ireland  could  well  raise  ample  supplies 
of  fruit  and  market  garden  products  for  the  wants  of  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  markets,  besides  shipping  regular  consignments  daily 
to  the  chief  centres  in  the  West  of  England,  and  to  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  also.  At  Glengariff  and  Crookhaven  the  season  is 
slightly  earlier  than  at  Dublin  or  Cork.  Here  could  be  grown 
early  produce  of  a  profitable  nature,  which  would  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  London  markets  with  that  sent  from  anywhere 
else.  What  could  not  be  done  as  a  start  in  the  vicinity  of  Clona- 
kilty  and  Bantry,  for  there  in  the  open  thousands  of  tons  of  early 
potatoes,  flowers,  and  other  marketable  crops  would  be  grown, 
being  protected  either  with  stone  or  turf  banks,  close  wmoden 
fences  or  hedges,  and  screens  of  hop-poles  and  matting,  or  with 
hedges  of  escallonia  macrantha  to  ward  off  the  slight  frosts  and 
wind  of  early  spring. 

The  Irish  Climate  and  Soil. 

As  to  the  suitability  of  the  Irish  soil  for  the  introduction  of 
the  improved  system  of  culture  for  profit,  I  would  remark  that 
Augustus  Smith,  the  local  proprietor  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  wlien 
upon  a  visit  to  West  Cork,  soon  after  the  famine,  said  that  when 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  those  islands,  “  the  inhabitants  were 
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in  a  wretched  state  of  poveiiy,  the  lands  forming  a  barbarous 
waste.”  We  know  that,  owing  to  the  energy  infused  into  the 
people  there,  by  Mr.  Smith’s  indomitable  perseverance,  those 
rocky  isles  were  converted  into  a  complete  paradise  of  flowers 
and  early  marketable  produce.  If  such  an  industry  could  be 
created  in  such  a  spot,  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  warm 
nooks  and  sheltered  valleys  of  west  Cork?  Given  the  indispens¬ 
able  facilities,  the  commercial  horticultural  industries  of 
Ireland  should  become  as  important  as  those  of  Cornwall,  Scilly, 
or  Guernsey,  as  the  following  prove.  From  Glandore  to  Crook- 
haven,  there  are  numerous  sheltered  spots  where  flowers  and 
fruit  could  be  grown  in  the  greatest  profusion.  With  proper 
treatment,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  could  be  raised  with  confidence, 
and  with  less  risk  from  frost  than,  for  instance,  at  Penzance. 
Writing  to  me  in  connection  with  Irish  matters,  a  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Coosheen,  testified  that  in  his  district  wild  flowers  were  found 
in  bloom  in  mid-winter.  He  believed  that  sound  commercial 
horticultural  instruction  in  the  National  Schools,  practically 
carried  out,  by  cottagers  and  small  farmers,  would  bo  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  country  than  all  the  Royal  Commissions  which 
could  be  issued.  And  he  was  right,  though  he  did  not  go  far 
enough,  as  I  shall  seek  to  prove.  In  1680,  Samuel  Ilartlibb 
said,  “  Ireland  aboundeth  in  nuts.”  It  is  not  long  since  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  Mallow  to  Lismore  were  lined  with  fruitful 
orchards.  The  late  Thomas  Rivers  and  the  late  John  Scott,  two 
eminent  pomologists,  asked  in  their  day,  “  Why  is  not  Ireland 
the  great  fruit  garden  of  our  isles?  for  it  could  be  made  such.” 
The  great  fruit-tree  propagator,  of  New  Rochester,  in  the  United 
States,  was  a  native  of  Cork,  and  in  a  conversation  wdth  Richard 
llartland,  the  nurseryman,  said,  “The  people  at  home  should 
be  at  work,  and  become  sellers,  not  buyers.”  In  the  environs  of 
Drogheda,  fruit  growing,  though  carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  and 
by  no  means  on  the  lines  which  the  successful  development  of 
the  industry  demands,  nevertheless  proves  the  suitability  of  the 
Irish  climate  and  soil  for  high-class  fruit  cultivation.  A  great 
thing  in  favour  of  the  industry,  particularly  on  the  coast,  is,  the 
availability  of  sea  sand  and  seaweed  in  huge  quantities,  and 
these,  under  reliable  instruction,  could  be  turned  to  profitable 
account  by  growers.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  seaweed  is  gathered 
in  quantities,  and  used  for  manure. 

How  TO  Annihilate  Discontent. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  fruit  culture  and  market 
gardening  show  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  known  in  the  trade,  that  the  Irish  soil  will  readily  produce 
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strawberries  of  excellent  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  though  grown 
in  cold  frames,  or  sheltered  borders  in  the  open  air.  These  if 
packed  tastefully,  in  flat  one  pound  flimsy  punnets,  would  make 
from  6s.  to  15s.  a  dozen  pounds,  wholesale,  in  the  London  markets. 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  a  magnificent  and  profitable  late  culinary 
apple,  grows  to  perfection  even  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
under  good  culture,  fruit  of  this  variety,  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  Februaiy,  March,  and  April,  would  command  high  prices  in 
any  English  market.  This  variety  is  large  and  handsome,  and 
when  matured,  the  skin  is  yellow  and  marked  with  stripes  of  red,  J 
which  make  it  very  attractive.  The  tree  is  a  tremendous  cropper, 
and  no  fruit  dealer  would  buy  the  American  apple  if  well  grown 
samples  of  this  one  were  marketed  by  Irish  growers  in  500  and  ; 
1,000  bushel  parcels.  I  have  been  consulted  by  growers  in 
foreign  centres.  I  liave  had  samples  of  their  apples  and  pears 
sent  me  for  inspection,  in  quantity,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  quality  of  the  Irish  apples  and  pears  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  sent  from  foreign  countries.  There  are  many 
other  fine  money-making  varieties  which  would  flourish  to  per¬ 
fection  on  the  Irish  soil,  and  command  as  ready  and  as  pro¬ 
fitable  a  sale  as  Bramley’s  Seedling.  Among  them  are  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Bismarck,  and  Newtown  Wonder,  all  of 
which  arc  the  kind  sought  after  by  market  buyers  and  retail 
distributors.  I  have  seen  dwarf  pear  trees  in  Ireland  bearing 
from  five  to  ten  dozen  fruits  of  saleable  size,  which  were  worth 
from  6d.  to  Is.  per  dozen  wholesale.  With  302  dwarf  trees  to  i 
the  acre,  yielding  an  average  of  5s.  per  tree,  the  return  would 
be  £75  per  acre.  As  varieties  can  be  grown  that  wdll  command 
from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  a  dozen,  and  the  crops  can  be  increased  as  the 
trees  mature,  the  income  from  the  fruit  is  capable  of  being  much 
augmented,  perhaps  even  doubled.  AVilliams,  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  two  fine  saleable  pears,  succeed  well  in  Irish 
soil.  As  to  the  Beurre  Capiauniont,  it  grows  here  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  on  the  bush  form  of  tree.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  | 
that  in  advocating  a  revolution  in  the  present  Irish  systems  of 
culture,  the  new  industry  is  one  which  blossoms  with  promise, 
and  can  be  established  on  the  Irish  soil  with  the  certainty  of 
success.  Here  the  testimony  of  Arthur  A^oung,  in  his  Tour  in  i 
Ireland,  is  effective.  lie  said :  “  As  far  as  I  can  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  soil  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Ireland  has  the  advantage,”  | 

and  that  “  natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  kingdoms,  ‘ 

is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland.”  The  River  Suir  flows  S5 
miles  to  Waterford  Harbour,  through  Munster.  Along  this  river 
is  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  apple-growing  land  in  Ireland. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  Suir  valley  should  not  in  time  equal 
the  Annapolis  valley  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  production  of  huge 
quantities  of  grand  apples,  for  sending  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  By  tl»e 
aid  of  the  new  system  of  raising  fruit  on  dwarf  trees,  market 
growers  in  Ireland  can  ensure  supplies  of  larger  and  choicer 
fruits  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  tall  or  standard  trees. 
As  the  dwarf  trees  come  quickly  into  bearing,  and  on  account 
of  their  habit  of  growtli  can  be  kept  entirely  under  control,  for 
pruning  and  spraying,  they  enable  any  planter  to  gather  a  fair 
crop  the  second  year  from  planting.  Now,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  setting  millions  of  these  dwarf  forms  of  fruit  trees,  of  tlie 
best  market  varieties,  on  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Suir,  and  if 
this  w'cre  done,  an  end  would  soon  be  put,  in  that  locality,  to 
the  discontent  among  the  peasantry,  which  will  never  be  really 
cured,  so  long  as  the  present  agricultural  systems  remain.  Start 
them  planting  fruit  trees,  encourage  them  to  make  their  land 
a  profitable  fruit  garden,  give  them  details  of  the  new’  husbandry, 
witli  every  facility  to  foster  and  develop  it,  and  you  will  do  more 
in  one  year  to  raise  and  help  the  Irish  peasantry  than  is  possible 
by  any  other  means  in  fifty  years  with  the  perpetuation  of  the 
old  method  of  cultivation.  So  long  as  the  tenant  has  security 
of  tenure,  it  is  enough.  Irish  rural  industries  can  be  revived 
and  Ireland’s  market  gardens  and  fruit  farms  be  made  to  becoim* 
as  productive  as  any  in  the  world.  As  to  the  objection  that  there 
may  be  over-production,  it  was  raised  when  I  first  inaugurated 
the  fruit-grow’ing  movement  in  England,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  deal  with  it  again.  Best  varieties  of  apples  and  pears, 
such  as  I  advise  should  be  grown,  are  worth  more  money  to-day 
than  ever.  While  increasing  imports  reach  our  shores,  season 
after  season,  fruit-growing  may  be  extended  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence.  The  future  is  bright  enough,  and  I  am  speaking  with 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  business. 

Decay  of  Irish  Agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Champion  potato,  a  low  grade,  valueless 
variety,  was  cultivated  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the  reason 
cliiefly  that  it  was  productive  and  needed  little  care  in  culture. 
This  potato  was  superseded  by  others,  after  I  had  frequently 
denounced  it,  as  “  the  curse  of  Irish  agriculture.”  Now,  althougli 
I  advocate  the  production  of  good  varieties  of  the  tuber  for 
early  work,  especially,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
potato  culture,  as  carried  out  by  Irish  growers  generally,  and  I 
say  that  the  potato  in  Ireland  must  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
position.  We  want  less  potato  growing,  and  more  fruit  and 
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flower  raising ;  less  permanent  pasture,  and  more  market  garden- 
ing.  At  one  time  Ireland  was  largely  occupied  by  orchards 
which  proves  that  fruit  will  grow  well  on  its  soil.  To-day  the 
industry  is  represented  by  something  like  5,000  acres,  according 
to  official  statistics.  So  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening 
combined  are  carried  out  on  a  very  limited  area.  Against  this 
condition  of  things,  there  is  the  fact  that  potatoes  occupy 
629,481  acres,  and  that  permanent  pastures  are  increasing,  and 
are  now  represented  by  11,575,515  acres.  If  the  Irish  cultivators 
wish  to  alter  their  system  and  do  what  many  alert  fruit  growers 
in  England  have  been  doing  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  such 
pronounced  success,  they  have  plenty  of  derelict  and  profitless 
land  to  utilise  for  the  new  movement.  In  taking  a  statistical 
survey  of  Irish  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  division  of 
Irish  land,  we  find  that  the  curtain  of  green,  which  has  done 
more  to  drive  Irish  labour  from  the  soil  than  anything  else,  has 
almost  entirely  covered  the  face  of  the  country.  The  increase 
in  grass  land  has  been  regular  ever  since  1850,  every  decade 
showing  matters  getting  worse.  From  the  same  period,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  increase  in  grass,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  areas  devoted  to  oats,  which,  up  to  18G0,  formed  the  chief 
crop  grown.  Since  1860  the  areas  devoted  to  potatoes  have  de¬ 
clined,  so  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  oat  and  potato 
land  which  has  passed  out  of  cultivation,  has  been  occupied  by 
the  curtain  of  green.  So  long  as  the  increase  in  permanent 
pastures  continues,  so  long  will  the  agricultural  population 
diminish,  and  thus  the  complete  depletion  of  the  Irish  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  is,  if  the  process  be  not  stayed,  merely  a  question 
of  time.  Writing  from  personal  experience,  I  can  confidently 
say  that  potato  culture  in  Ireland,  has,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  carried  out  on  the  most  haphazard  lines,  and 
if  I  place  the  average  annual  output  during  that  period  at  four 
tons  per  acre,  I  shall  be  above,  rather  than  under,  the  actual 
average  obtained.  That  fact  alone  is  an  unans-werable  indictment 
of  the  system  of  culture  practised  by  Irish  potato  growers.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  potato  output  per  acre  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales,  Ireland  stands  last  of  all.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
even  as  regards  the  culture  of  the  once  most  favourite  agricultural 
crop,  the  Irish  system  is  proved  to  be  faulty,  to  say  the  least. 

Small  Holdings,  Wages,  and  Larourers. 

Ireland  is  also  well  suited  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
culture,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  small  holdings  which 
exist  there.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  country  of  small  homesteads. 
According  to  the  latest  returns,  there  are  76,403  holdings  with 
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five  and  not  exceeding  ten  acres ;  62,792  with  ten  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifteen;  65,538  with  fifteen  and  not  exceeding  twenty,  and 
64,934  with  twenty  and  not  exceeding  thirty  acres.  These,  as 
far  as  areas  are  concerned,  are  well  suited  for  development  under 
intensive  culture.  Holdings  of  ten  acres  or  less  occupy  one-third 
of  the  whole,  and  of  twenty  acres  or  less  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  number.  I^ow  in  Guernsey  the  holdings  are  considerably 
smaller  than  they  are  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  on  the  smallest  holdings 
that  choice  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  culture  has  been  most 
successful.  There  are  men  in  Guernsey  getting  good  livings  from 
one  acre  holdings,  and  though  the  system  cannot  he  applied  to 
every  holding  in  Ireland,  still  the  locations,  which  are  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  business,  are  of  a  most  extensive  nature,  and 
would,  if  developed,  need  a  huge  and  increasing  army  of  well 
paid  labourers  to  carry  out  the  work.  In  Guernsey,  out  of  the 
11,780  acres  under  cultivation,  5,112  acres  are  worked  by  tenants, 
and  6,668  by  the  actual  owners,  and  the  proportion  of  tenant 
growers  is  considerably  larger  than  is  generally  supposed  by 
those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  industries  of  the 
Fnited  Kingdom.  The  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
Guernsey  growers  is  therefore  due  more  to  their  methods  of 
culture  than  to  proprietorship,  and  had  they  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  system  of  tenure,  such  as  was  conferred  upon  the  Irish 
peasantry  by  the  Act  of  1881,  they  would,  without  any  form  of 
cultivating  ownership,  have  done  equally  well,  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  new  culture  was,  and  is,  the  basis  of  their  prosperity. 
The  statistics  of  wages  paid  to  the  labouring  population  of 
Ireland,  are  of  value,  tending  as  they  do  to  support  the  argument 
against  the  present  systems  which  prevail.  Wages  are  a  good 
index  of  the  condition  of  any  industry,  and  when  we  look  at 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  Irish  labourers,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that  when 
the  average  weekly  wage  in  England  was  17s.  a  week,  in  Ireland 
it  was  only  10s.  There  are  many  counties  where  the  weekly  wage 
of  the  agricultural  workers  is  less  than  10s.,  while  in  others, 
according  to  Government  reports,  “  as  a  class  they  scarcely  exist.” 
If  any  other  evidence  of  the  serious  decline  in  the  Irish  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  was  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  fact,  also  fur¬ 
nished  by  official  publications,  that  not  only  are  the  holdings 
in  some  districts  “  worked  by  the  farmers  and  their  families,”  but 
even  then  “  largo  numbers  of  these  small  farmers  and  their  sons 
go  to  work  as  labourers  on  other  farms,  in  certain  counties,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.” 
Under  the  improved  system  proposed  in  this  article,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why,  within  a  few  years,  the  wages  of  the  Irish 
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labourer  could  not  be  doubled.  For  the  ten  years  preceding 
1900,  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  the  ordinary  labourer  in  West¬ 
meath  in  December  and  June,  ranged  from  8s.  to  10s.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  we  find  the  intensive 
cultivators  there  paying  as  much  as  £50  a  year,  per  acre,  for 
labour  alone,  and  they  save  money  at  their  business,  and  many 
become  rich  men.  Cheap  culture  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
which  exist  in  Irish  agricultural  circles,  and  yet,  with  the  wage 
of  the  unfortunate  worker  down  as  low  as  8s.  a  week,  the  Irish 
farmer  finds  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  Munster 
there  are  4,445,583  acres  under  crops  and  pasture,  and  they  only 
call  for  the  services  of  17  men  to  each  thousand  acres.  On  a 
small  fruit  farm  of  only  four  and  a  half  acres,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Leconfield,  in  Sussex,  four  labourers  find  employment  all 
the  year  round.  This  is  nothing  out  of  the  way,  biit  if  we  say 
that  2,000,000  acres,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  were  cultivated 
under  the  new  system,  and  had  only  one  labourer  allotted  to  every 
five  acres,  400,000  workers  would  be  needed  instead  of  the  76,112 
at  present.  Wliile  under  the  Paris  system,  of  a  man  to  the  acre, 
at  a  wage  of  20s.  a  week,  2,000,000  workers  would  find  profitable 
occupation  on  the  land.  AVhen  the  experts  went  to  Prance  to 
report  on  commercial  horticulture,  they  were  astonished  at  many 
things  which  they'  saw  in  the  market  gardens  of  Paris,  but 
nothing  surprised  them  more  than  the  “smallness  of  the 
holdings,”  and  “  the  close  and  methodical  system  of  cropping 
adopted.”  Of  course  ample  labour  was  needed  to  effect  this,  and 
liowever  much  the  Paris  gardener  seeks  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  he  never  attempts  to  economise  in  labour.  “Judging 
from  the  state  of  the  gardens,  and  the  excellence  of  the  crops, 
there  are  few  private  gardens  in  England  so  well  manned.” 
These  words  are  instructive,  proving,  as  they  do,  from  actual 
observation,  that  the  success  of  the  Paris  market  grower  is  chiefly 
due  to  modem  cropping,  high  culture,  and  ample  labour. 
Neither  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  do  the  cultivators  employ 
as  much  labour  on  the  land  as  they  should.  In  a  report  on 
Prench  agriculture,  it  is  stated  that,  “  on  the  large  farm  system 
six  to  eight  men  are  employed  for  every  one  hundred  acres,”  but 
that  “under  the  small  farm  system  of  Prance,  thirty-two,  and 
more,  are  needed  on  the  same  extent  of  land,”  and  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietors,  “  3,000,000  possess  holdings  on  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  acres  each.”  If  the  Prench  grower  economised 
in  labour,  as  the  Irish  farmers  do,  he  would  starve.  Intensive 
systems  of  culture  enable  him  to  make  his  two  and  a  half  acre 
holding  pay. 
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Education  and  Skill. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Irish  tenants  abandon  agriculture 
for  fruit  growing?  The  reply  is,  that  the  present  system  has  been 
tried  under  two  of  the  best  forms  of  tenure  that  any  tenant  could 
possibly  enjoy;  I  refer  to  that  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
gave  security  of  tenure  and  made  eviction,  except  through  non¬ 
payment  of  rent,  impossible;  and  tliat  of  1891,  which  ensured 
ownership  to  the  grower,  and  it  has  proved  a  lamentable  failure. 
Its  perpetuation  means  depopulation,  discontent,  and  national 
poverty.  Ireland  possesses  a  soil  renowned  for  its  richness,  and 
vast  areas  of  fertile  plains,  capable  of  producing  most  fruits  in 
perfection.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  a  plain,  interspersed 
with  low  hills.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  many  plants  which 
can  only  be  grown  in  greenhouses  in  England,  flourish  in  the 
open  air  in  Ireland,  and  the  moisture  which  generally  prevails  is 
favourable  to  vegetation.  Practical  education  for  the  agriculturist 
is  urgently  needed,  the  movement  might  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 
The  industry  can  be  started  in  fifty  centres  under  the  direction 
of  fifty  competent  fruit  and  market  garden  growers  from  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  but  only  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
commercial  establishments  should  be  employed  to  direct  and  super¬ 
vise  the  business,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  industry  will 
be  jeopardised.  I  emphasise  this  suggestion  as  being  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  whole  idea,  for  only  men  who  have  been 
used  to  cultivate  for  market,  and  for  wholesale  commercial  dis¬ 
tributors  and  sellers,  can  start  the  industry  on  a  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  footing.  The  whole  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  culture 
is  profit,  hence  only  experienced  market  forcers  and  fruit  and 
market  garden  growers  should  be  engaged,  at  any  rate,  to  pioneer 
the  creation  and  development  of  an  industry  which  needs  the 
special  knowledge  the  commercial  cultivator  alone  possesses.  In 
addition,  experienced  market  men  from  England  should  bo 
utilised  in  each  of  the  four  new  markets  suggested.  The  systems 
prevailing  in  Ireland  are  so  very  different  to  those  existing  here, 
that  Irish  growers  must  be  induced  to  work  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  English  trade  buyers.  The  foreign  shippers  pay  great 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  much  of  their  success  is  due  to 
their  having  done  so.  13y  working  on  these  lines,  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  successful  growers  of  choice  hothouse  produce 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  market  salesmen  also,  first  entered 
the  business,  acquired  their  knowledge  and  built  up  their  connect- 
tion.  This  system  of  tuition  is  far  more  effective  than  that 
offered  by  the  best  horticultural  training  schools  in  the  country. 
I  say  this,  though  I  planned  and  established  the  first  commercial 
horticultural  college  in  England,  and  recognise  the  value  of  educa- 
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tion  in  fruit  growing.  Still  the  rough  and  ready  tuition  secured 
under  the  eye  of  a  practical  worker,  ensures  competence  in  the 
smallest  possible  time,  and  I  give  the  hint  to  those  who  think 
that  no  movement,  similar  to  the  one  now  dealt  with,  can  he  put 
in  hand  until  the  workers  have  passed  through  a  training  school. 

I  place  much  insistence  upon  the  need  for  the  introduction  of 
qualified  commercial  fruit  growers  and  distributors,  particularly 
as  I  have  had  brought  under  my  notice  leaflets  on  fruit  growing, 
which  have  in  recent  years  been  printed  in  Ireland,  and  of  such 
an  amateurish  and  misleading  nature  that  they  might,  if  they 
were  distributed  largely,  and  were  acted  upon,  do  untold  harm. 
The  suggestion  to  grow  fruit  for  evaporation  and  jam-making 
exclusively,  is  unsound,  and  proof  that  those  who  advise  it  lack 
practical  knowledge  of  commercial  horticulture.  It  is  unfortunate 
to  find  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,”  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
a  fruit  tree  “  does  not  come  to  maturity  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years.”  Under  the  improved  system  for  profit,  the  slow-growing 
standard  gives  place  to  the  dwarf  hush,  or  pyramid  forms  of  fruit 
trees,  and  these  hear  from  the  first  or  second  year.  In  the  same 
publication  I  note  the  names  of  several  varieties  of  fruits  wrongly 
spelt ;  also  the  announcement  that  “  maiden  trees  are  usually 
planted,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  rows  being  cultivated  for  five 
or  seven  years,  after  which  it  is  usually  laid  down  in  grass.” 
Well,  if  the  “  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  ”  is  going  to  endorse  such  views  and  permit  fruit  tree  culture 
in  grass,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  movement  in  Ireland.  These 
blemishes  coupled  with  others  that  might  he  mentioned,  call  for 
the  proviso  that  if  a  start  is  made  it  should  be  effected  in  an 
authoritative  manner  and  with  the  aid  of  intelligent  men. 

More  Markets  and  SxEAMSiiirs. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  pretty  clear  that  what  Ireland  really 
needs  is  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  under  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  cultivation  and  distribution.  But  to  ensure 
success  under  the  new  system,  an  increased  demand  must  he 
created,  and  the  Irish  grower  must  create  it,  by  putting  his  pro-' 
duce  under  the  notice  of  trade  buyers.  To  advise  a  huge  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  fruit  and  early  produce,  under  existing 
conditions,  would  be  absurd.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  wait  until 
it  turns  up.  The  Irish  cultivator  must  look  further  afield  for 
custom;  he  must  study  the  wants  of  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Foreign  shippers  have  done  this  for  years, 
so  that  now  the  annual  importations  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
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cherries,  potatoes,  onions,  and  tomatoes,  alone,  have  become 
enormous,  and  millions  of  money  are  taken  out  of  the  kingdom 
which  might  be  kept  at  home.  Ireland  must  raise  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  for  exportation  to  the 
English  markets.  Before  this  can  be  done  effectually,  several 
larger  and  specially  arranged  wholesale  markets  must  be  erected 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  Then  from  these  centres 
special  steamship  services,  similar  to  those  run  in  connection 
with  Boulogne  and  Havre,  should  be  started  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  produce  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Special,  regular,  and  quick  services  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  extent  of  the  total  areas  under  grass  and  crops  combined  in 
the  Channel  Islands  is  31,011  acres  only.  In  Ireland  there  are 
5,240,164  acres.  All  the  year  round  special  steamers  run  daily 
with  market  garden  produce  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  to 
England.  In  the  season  additional  boats  carry  similar  goods  to 
numerous  ports  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  they  also  go  up 
the  Thames.  If  such  an  industry  can  be  developed  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  what  ought  not  to  bo  done  in  the  Emerald  Isle?  In  time 
a  daily  speeial  service  of  produce  boats  would  be  called  into 
demand,  and  Irish  apples,  tomatoes,  grapes,  pears,  broccoli,  new 
potatoes,  early  asparagus,  and  flowers  would  be  found  in  pro¬ 
fusion  and  in  the  best  retail  shops  in  the  numerous  cities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  would  not  affect  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh  or  Channel 
Island  growers,  but  would  enable  the  Irish  shipper  to  compete 
with  imported  foreign  produce,  so  that  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point,  the  proposal  deserves  the  support  of  all  sections  of  the 
community.  The  movement  is  full  of  promise  for  Ireland. 

Legislation  and  Contentment. 

Whatever  may  be  written  on  the  Irish  land  question  of  the 
nineteenih  centuiy,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  towards  its  close 
Ireland  occupied  much  time  in  Parliament,  and  received  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  sympathetic  attention  from  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  period.  Writing  as  a  friend  of  rural  popula¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  beneficent  Irish  Land  Acts  before  me,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  political  drama  were 
animated  with  the  sole  object  of  solving  the  Irish  problem  in  a 
way  that  would  prove  equitable  to  all  concerned,  and  conduce 
to  that  mutual  understanding  between  landlords,  tenants  and 
labourers,  without  which  prosperity  in  Ireland  cannot  possibly 
he  achieved.  Ireland  has  been  specially  favoured  as  regards 
land  legislation.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  these  Land  Acts,  and  aware  of  the  national  grants  that 
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have  been  so  generously  provided,  of  the  beneficent  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  restore  prosjxirity  to  trade,  by  fostering 
and  patronising  her  industries  in  every  possible  manner,  can 
deny  this,  and  yet  to-day  the  complaints  of  Ireland  are  as  petulant 
and  as  universal  as  ever.  The  new  Land  Act  will  not  solve  the 
Irish  problem,  neither  will  Home  Rule,  a  reduction  of  rents,  or 
cultivating  ownership  alone,  for  the  present  agricultural  systems 
must  be  completely  revolutionised  before  contentment  can  prevail 
in  the  Sister  Isle.  That  is  what  Ireland  really  needs. 

Sami'son  Morgan. 


A  MAKER  OF  EMPIRE. 


Sir  irARRY  n.  JoiixsTox,  K.C.]i.,  K.C.M.Gr. 

As  frontispiece  to  his  book,  The  Kiliina-N jaro  Expedition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1885,  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  when  he  was 
a1)out  twenty-six  years  old.  From  it  we  might  judge  that  he  was 
then  a  slim  and  not  very  robust  young  man;  a  youth  whose  appear¬ 
ance  would  hardly  suggest  that  he  had  travelled  much  in  Western 
Africa,  had  adventured  far  in  the  footsteps  of  Stanley  upon 
the  Congo,  had  conducted  an  expedition  to  and  from  the  holy 
mountain  of  Kilimanjaro,  and  already  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  English  statesmen.  It  shows  the  face,  not  of  a  traveller  and 
administrator,  but  of  a  painter  and  scholar — a  refined  somewhat 
msthetic  face,  with  delicate  features,  soft  eyes,  and  a  winning 
expression.  With  the  portrait  fixed  clearly  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
we  are  not  surprised  in  reading  the  pages  that  follow  to  find 
evidence  of  imagination,  of  an  almost  sensuous  joy  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  of  a  cultured  taste  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  all  that  pertains  to  personal  comfort — the  morning 
tub  in  the  wilderness,  three  courses  served  daintily  in  the  haunts 
of  savagedom,  coffee  on  the  verandah  in  an  easy  chair,  and  a 
shaded  lamp  glowing  on  the  pages  of  sketch-book  or  novel.  But 
other  things,  too,  we  find  before  the  book  is  done — clear  evidence 
of  tact,  courage,  endurance,  in  this  mild-faced  youth,  of  quiet 
powers  of  predominance,  of  independence  of  mind  and  character, 
of  desire  to  do  and  attain,  of  insight  and  foresight,  of  skill  in  the 
management  of  men  and  affairs;  lastly,  of  a  sure  judgment  of 
the  possibilities,  political  and  social,  which  lie  in  the  path  of  his 
adventuring. 

All  this  and  much  more  besides  is  to  be  found  in  the  many 
hooks  which,  before  and  since  1885,  Sir  Harry  has  written ;  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  too,  in  tlie  man  himself,  as  he  sits  behind  his  desk, 
talking  in  his  frank  and  friendly  way  of  himself  and  his  work, 
lie  is  now  forty -five,  and  no  longer  slim  (so  that,  one 
judges,  the  horse  which  once  carried  him  on  a  wild  Mazeppa 
ride,  reins  loose,  stirrups  flapping,  rider  John-Gilpin-wise,  from 
Katunga  to  Blantyre,  would  surely  now  soon  lose  its  freshness). 
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and  “  the  extraordinary  fascination  which  Africa  exerts  over  all 
Europeans  who  fall  into  her  meshes”  has,  you  can  see,  been 
experienced  at  a  physical  price.  Yet  is  he  still  much  the  same 
man  that  we  had  imagined  him  to  be  from  sight  of  his  early 
portrait.  You  can  see  his  youthful  self  in  the  man  grown  older 
and  matured,  lie  is  cheery,  optimistic,  pleasant  in  voice 
and  manner,  fluent  of  speech,  tactful,  confident,  brimful  of 
knowledge  and  the  liarvest  of  ton  thousand  experiences.  There 
is  no  hardness,  no  trace  of  that  austerity  which  characterised 
Livingstone  (say)  or  llhodcs.  The  impression  he  gives  is  of 
masteiy,  not  power;  of  being  supremely  able  rather  than  great. 
Looking  at  him  you  can  judge  quickly  that  his  success  as 
traveller  and  administrator  has  been  attained,  not  by  iron 
methods,  but  by  the  gentler  means  of  kindliness  and  sympathy. 
He  has  no  need  to  tell  you  that  colour  prejudices  him  nothing; 
that  he  would  treat  the  black  as  a  brother,  and  protect  him 
from  the  insolences  of  the  dominant,  and  often  inferior,  white; 
that  he  believes  in  diplomacy  more  than  coercion,  treaties  rather 
than  Krupp  guns  and  Maxims.  Nor,  indeed,  need  he  tell  you 
that  ho  appreciates  also  the  ways  of  the  iron  men,  the  Kitcheners 
and  Stanleys,  the  Bismarcks,  the  Livingstones.  lie  understands 
that  austerity  has  its  value  in  the  world  (could  himself  on  occasion 
be  austere  enough  :  witness,  for  example,  his  treatment  of  Tmose, 
a  noted  slave  dealer,  whose  fate  he  recorded  in  a  telegram  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  “  Advanced  against  Tmose,  defeated,  captured,  hanged 
him. — Johnston.”),  that  in  dealing  with  savage  and  Christian  it 
is  necessary  often  to  pluck  the  mailed  fist  from  the  velvet  glove. 
Ho,  too,  has  had  to  trample  in  his  day;  has  smelt  powder,  and 
faced  death  at  the  barricades  of  treacherous  chieftains.  And  in 
him  is  the  blood  of  British  soldiers. 

Sir  Harry  comes  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent.  Far  back  his 
family  sprang  from  the  famous  Annandales.  llis  father  was 
true  Scotch,  his  mother  came  of  the  Irish  llamiltons.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  fought  in  Canada  towards  the  middle  of  the  18tli 
century,  served  under  the  renowned  Elliot  (afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield)  during  the  great  siege  of  (libraltar  in  1779 — 1783; 
then,  having  disposed  of  some  property  in  Glasgow  which  now, 
as  Sir  Harry  ruefully  judges,  must  be  worth  millions,  spent  his 
declining  years  in  forming  the  first  of  our  English  Volunteer 
Corps.  His  grandfather  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Exchange; 
his  father  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  an 
enthusiastic  traveller,  and  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Like  so  many  other  men  who  have  led  adventurous  lives.  Sir 
Harry  was  born  in  London,  in  the  suburban  district  of  Kenning- 
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ton,  June  12th,  1858.  A  weakly  child,  of  a  quiet  and  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind,  given  to  much  reading  of  romances  and  to  over¬ 
much  dreaming  about  them,  he  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his 
homo  life  and  training.  Quite  early  he  developed  a  talent  for 
drawing — so  that,  as  he  says,  he  must  have  been  bom  with  a 
pencil  in  his  hand — and  this  talent  he  derives  from  his  grand¬ 
mother,  herself  an  amateur  painter  of  distinction,  and  one  of  the 
first  women  nho  studied  at  the  Iloyal  Academy  School.  Ilis 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  with  occasional 
breaths  from  the  outside  worlds  of  science  and  travel — accounts  by 
his  father  of  some  journey  he  had  taken  or  some  lecture  heard, 
stories  of  travellers,  whisjmrs  of  great  discoveries.  At  intervals 
some  famous  man  in  the  world,  a  groat  scholar  or  painter,  would 
visit  at  his  home,  and  get  boyish  admiration  and  worship.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  also  became  an  Academy  student,  and  went  to  the  South 
Kensington  Art  Schools;  at  these  places  gaining  that  facility  with 
jioncil  and  brush  which  afterwards  was  to  serve  him  (and  us) 
so  well. 

Put  other  influences  were  at  work.  With  his  father  he  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Iloyal  Geographical  Society;  there  he  probably 
heard  Livingstone  speak  of  those  marvellous  experiences  which 
ho  himself  was  one  day  to  record  ;■  there  of  a  certainty  had 
awakened  his  interest  in  travel  and  in  the  wonders  of  that  mighty 
Dark  Continent,  round  which  already  the  greedy  Powers  were 
gathering  to  the  spoil.  Also  ho  gave  himself  eagerly  and  success¬ 
fully  to  the  study  of  natural  science;  he,  meanwhile,  passing 
upwards  through  Stockwell  Grammar  School  to  the  classes  at 
King’s  College,  and  on  to  biological  studies,  under  Professor 
Carrod,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  due  time  he  became  a  gold 
medallist  of  the  Iloyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  a  medallist 
of  the  Zoological  Society  and  South  Kensington  School  of  Art; 
eventually  gaining  the  distinction  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Admirable  as  all  these  studies  and  influences  were  in  the  way 
of  equipment  for  our  future  administrator,  yet  moi^e  was  needed. 
Art  was  good  in  its  way,  training  the  lad  to  observe  and  record ; 
science  supplied  much,  developing  him  on  the  practical  side 
and  widening  his  interest  in  life  and  things ;  constant  attendance 
with  his  father  at  the  grave  deliberations  of  scholars  and 
travellers,  his  father’s  counsel,  example,  experience,  all  this  sup¬ 
plied  much  more  that  was  valuable  and  essential;  biit  there  was 
needed,  besides  some  personal  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the 
universe  wluch  is  not  England,  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
languages  suflicient  to  carry  him  boldly  about  the  world.  And 
in  this  particular  also  was  fortune  kindly.  To  his  home 
in  Keiinington  came  maiiy  whose  stories  of  doings  in  foreign 
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parts  fed  his  natural  craving  to  go  out  adventuring.  At  a  private 
school  in  Surbiton  he  got  excellent  practical  instruction  in  the 
chief  European  languages.  And,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  as  much 
by  way  of  looking  around  him  as  of  furthering  his  linguistic 
studies,  he  went  alone  on  a  long  journey  through  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal;  working  always  as  he  went, 
observing,  sketching,  noting,  joining  in  conversation  with  all  who 
would  converse,  adding  gradually  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
world.  By  such  means  has  it  come  about  that  to-day  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  in  Europe, 
speaking  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  a 
score  of  African  dialects ;  by  such  methods  of  education  and  training 
was  he  fitted  for  the  career  in  which  his  success  has  not  been 
greater  than  deserved. 

Returning  from  his  travels,  young  Johnston  resumed  his  studies 
in  art  at  the  Academy  and  South  Kensington,  pursued  with  vigour 
his  work  in  science,  and  at  King’s  College  prepared  himself  for 
residence  in  Cambridge  University.  So  for  about  a  year  it  was 
with  him;  then,  all  suddenly,  his  health  failed,  and  unwillingly 
he  went  to  recuperate  in  the  genial  climate  of  Tunis.  This  was 
during  the  winter  of  1879 — 80 — the  turning  period  of  Johnston’s 
life. 

During  his  stay  at  Tunis  he  began  to  take  wide  interest  not  only 
in  African  affairs,  but  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  With 
many  other  youths  of  his  breeding  and  education,  he  was  then  a 
Tory  to  the  marrow;  a  strong  Imperialist,  whoso  political  eye 
ranged  a  proud  Empire,  burdened  with  money  and  ships,  on  which 
the  regal  sun  never  set.  lie  had  pride  in  himself  as  a  Briton, 
pride  in  the  world-scattered  dominion  over  which  the  White 
(iueen  ruled.  But  in  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberals  were  returned  to  power;  and  with  that  happening  came 
to  the  young  Imperialist  a  feeling  of  dismay.  Were  not  these 
Liberals  well-named  Little  Englanders?  Was  not  Gladstone  the 
detestation  of  all  sons  of  Empire,  a  man  whose  just  fate  would 
bo  hanging?  He  felt  sure,  and  in  his  feeling  was  not  alone  just 
then,  that  something  dire  was  in  store  for  his  country.  lie  fretted 
and  brooded;  at  last,  one  fateful  day,  asked  himself  whether, 
the  affairs  of  his  country  being  in  a  condition  so  parlous,  it  be- 
lioved  him  to  sit  frittering  away  good  energy  over  miserable 
problems  in  science  and  art?  If  the  Empire  was  in  danger,  why 
not  serve  the  Empire?  If  men  were  wanted,  why  not  play  the 
man?  Thereafter  he  was  vowed  to  his  country’s  service. 

But  vowing  is  one  thing,  doing  another;  and  soon  JohnstoD 
discovered  that  England  has  no  quick  welcome  even  for  those 
who  are  burning  to  serve  her.  Her  method  is  to  wait  and  watch, 
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prove  and  select.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should  show  him¬ 
self  master  of  a  dozen  languages,  an  adept  in  science  and  art, 
a  diplomatist  horn,  with  enthusiasm,  ambition,  knowledge; 
he  must  yet  he  tested  and  proven  in  hard  ordeal  of  patient 
serving.  To  England’s  political  service  is  no  open  door. 
Wealth,  maybe,  or  influence,  can,  on  occasion,  push  back  the  door 
a  little;  but  for  men  like  Johnston,  having  small  influence, 
and  no  large  share  of  wealth,  there  is  no  help  save  his  own 
efforts. 

It  was  in  1882,  after  a  period  of  waiting  spent  to  some  extent 
in  the  service  of  London  editors,  that  Johnston’s  chance  came. 
In  that  year.  Lord  Wayo,  known  as  the  author  of  Sport  in 
Abyssinia,  and  De  Rebus  Africanis,  selected  Johnston,  as  the  most 
qualified  young  man  within  his  knowledge,  to  go  as  travelling 
companion  on  a  journey  through  the  district  south  of  the  Congo. 
Together  they  explored  the  river  Kunone  in  South-West  Africa, 
and  spent  some  adventurous  months  in  Portuguese  territory;  tlien 
parted  company.  Lord  Mayo  returning  home,  Johnston  remaining 
to  continue  his  travels  alone,  through  Angcda,  over  Portuguese 
Guiana,  and  up  the  Congo. 

Ilis  journey  through  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  into  Congo- 
land  was  made  in  1882 — 3 ;  and  its  consequences  wore  momentous. 
In  itself  the  Congo  Expedition,  although  it  went  no  further  than 
llolobo,  was  something  of  an  achievement.  Johnston  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old.  llis  experience  of  Africa  was  not  great. 
Ilis  purse  was  short,  and  behind  him  was  no  syndicate  of  wealthy 
enthusiasts.  He  went  right  in  the  track  down  which  Stanley 
had  come  on  his  memorable  journey,  and  was  probably  the  first 
white  man  who,  as  he  says  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  “  for  the  world’s  inspection  some  samples 
from  the  unworked  mines  of  information  .  .  .  whose  wealth  the 
great  explorer  had  perforce  to  leave  behind  him  on  his  rapid 
march.”  But  the  fates  were  kindly.  Stanley  himself,  just  then 
establishing  his  trading  stations  along  the  river,  was  more  than 
kind,  lie  lent  Johnston  boats  and  men,  gave  him  advice  and 
hospitality.  Already  the  natives  were  awakened  to  the  uses  of 
the  white  man.  With  pencil  and  pen  Johnston  went  boldly 
among  them,  observing,  recording;  and  the  result  you  may  find 
in  the  book  which  records  his  journey.  It  is  full  of  information, 
picturesque  description,  abundant  illustration.  Its  “  samples  of 
wealth”  are  indeed  abundant.  Through  it  Johnston  made  known 
to  the  world  what  Stanley  had  really  achieved,  what  splendid 
work  he  had  done,  and  what  great  consequences  must  come  of  his 
work.  It  was  received  well.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  English 
authorities.  And  when  afterwards  the  Government  wished  for 
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information  on  certain  points  connected  with  a  proposed  treaty 
with  Portugal,  it  was  Johnston  who  gave  it. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Johnston,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
was  selected  by  the  Iloyal  Society  and  the  British  Association  to 
conduct  a  scientific  expedition  to  Kilimanjaro,  the  holy  moun¬ 
tain  of  Eastern  Africa.  The  expedition  started  in  1884,  and,  both 
from  a  scientific  and  a  political  point  of  view,  was  quite  successful. 
In  the  book  which  contains  Johnston’s  record  of  the  journey,  may 
be  found  a  complete  account  of  his  work.  Full  and  extended  lists 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Kilimanjaro  and  its  district  testify  to  his 
doings  as  a  scientist;  hundreds  of  illustrations  (some  of  them 
crude  enough,  some  very  good)  give  the  young  painter’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  what  he  saw;  everywhere  in  his  aceount  of  the  natives 
and  of  the  country,  their  history,  appearance,  customs,  religions, 
is  much  evidence  of  the  interest  in  things  African  and  Imperial 
which  now  was  kindled  in  the  coming  administrator.  Often  in 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  pauses  to  ponder  the  land  before  him 
and  to  dream  of  its  future — “  that  continent,”  as  he  says,  “  which 
I  look  upon  as  the  new  world  of  the  nineteenth  century” — here 
setting  a  splendid  colony  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro,  “  colonised 
by  a  superior  race  and  with  fair  cities  springing  on  its  breezy 
heights  ”;  there  in  imagination  founding  “  a  groat  city  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  should  rise  on  these  grassy  slopes  and  dominate  the 
cultivable  land  below  ” ;  elsewhere  standing  “  on  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  my  African  Romo  and  pondering  on  the  possibilities  of 
its  existence.”  A  little  imagination  is  a  vital  thing  in  artist  or 
statesman. 

But  interesting  as  wore  Johnston’s  dreams  and  valuable  his 
labours  in  the  interests  of  science,  it  was  not  this  or  that  which 
found  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Government;  not 
these,  but  the  reports  on  the  country  which  he  fonvarded  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and,  better  still,  the  treaties  which  he  w'as  able 
to  make  wdth  some  of  the  native  chiefs.  Ilis  reports  the  Foreign 
( )ffice  commended ;  his  treaties  won  official  approval.  Annexa¬ 
tion,  or  Protection  as  the  term  is,  of  the  Kilimanjaro  region  was 
considered  practicable  and  probable.  But  diplomatic  obstacles 
arose.  In  the  event  Kilimanjaro  fell  to  Germany;  nevertheless, 
tlio  political  work  which  Johnston  did  in  course  of  his  journey 
may  be  regarded  as  the  preliminary  step  towards  the  creation  of 
the  British  East  African  Protectorate.  Not  ill-work  this  for  an 
aspirant  to  Consular  honours,  aged  only  twenty-six. 

flis  first  Consular  appointment  was  to  the  administration  of  the 
interesting  little  settlement  of  Ambas  Bay,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mighty  Cameroon  mountains;  the  settlement  which  had  Ixren 
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founded  by  the  English  Baptist  Mission  on  its  expulsion  from 
Fernando  Po.  Ambas  Bay  was  annexed  by  England  in  1884. 
Johnston  administered  it,  with  oecasional  diversions  into  the 
Cameroons  and  the  Niger  Delta,  from  1885  to  the  time  of  its  sur¬ 
render  to  Germany  in  1887.  Any  who  may  desire  a  record  of 
our  A^iee-Consurs  doings  in  these  parts  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
West  African  Blue  Books  for  the  period  aforementioned.  Just 
here  and  now  it  can  only  be  testified  that  they  deserve  Lord 
Posebery’s  commendation  of  “  being  as  interesting  as  any  novel.” 

From  Ambas  Bay  Johnston  went,  with  the  title  of  Acting- 
Consul,  to  administer  the  Oil  River,  now  the  Niger  Coast  Protec¬ 
torate,  and  quickly  found  himself  faced  by  the  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  of  certain  chiefs  who  objected  to  his  policy  of  opening  up 
direct  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  These 
chiefs  belonged  to  the  notorious  race  of  West  African  “middle¬ 
men,”  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  lucrative  monopolies  (some 
of  them  worth  not  less  than  ;£50,000  a  year)  in  slaves,  oil,  ivory, 
and  the  rest,  for  centuries  had  successfully  kept  Europeans  from 
penetrating  their  dominions.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  that 
renowned  scoundrel.  King  Ja-Ja;  once  a  slave  in  Ibo  country,  and 
now  risen  to  such  heights  of  prosperity  and  influence  that  he  had 
at  command  an  army  of  trained  warriors  and  a  flotilla  of  a 
thousand  war  canoes.  Soon  matters  came  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Acting  Consul  and  tlie  chiefs.  Ja-Ja  arrayed  his  warriors,  manned 
his  fleet,  and  beat  the  war-drum.  Whereupon  Johnston,  assisted 
by  King  Bonny  and  other  local  potentates,  ventured  forth  in  a 
crazy  old  gun-boat,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  adventure,  which 
he  now  recalls  as  perhaps  the  most  delightful  in  his  career,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  Ja-Ja,  carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  there  had  him  tried  and  deported  to  the  West  Indies.  All 
of  which  has  been  delightfully  recorded,  with  much  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  vividness  of  style,  in  those  West  African  Blue 
Books,  and  hero  and  there  in  the  pages  of  our  illustrated  weeklies. 
But  for  a  more  lasting  impression  of  what  Johnston 
heard  and  saw  during  his  administration  of  that  marvellous  Niger 
district,  turn  to  his  book  entitled  The  History  of  a  Slave — 
that  little  masterpiece  of  mingled  fact  and  fancy  in  which  he 
gives  a  picture  not  loss  real  than  delightful  of  the  African  nalivc 
as  he  lives  and  does. 

And  now,  having  proved  himself,  having  shown  to  watchful 
eyes  his  capacity  as  much  for  affairs  as  for  art,  or  science,  or 
literature,  real  work  was  put  to  his  hand;  work  in  which  all  his 
powers  of  diplomacy  and  judgment  and  decision,  his  courage,  en¬ 
durance,  patience,  were  to  be  tested  fully — the  work  now  not  of 
Empire-guarding  but  of  Empire-building. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1888,  following  on  a  visit  to  Hatfield,  and  an 
exposition  of  views  and  policies  by  Lord  Salisbuiy,  Johnston 
accepted  the  post  of  Consul  for  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  ordered  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  travel  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  his  instructions  being,  primarily,  to  report  on  the  troubles 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese,  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  to  secure  by  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  all  territory  outside 
Portuguese  jurisdiction,  yet  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  scheming 
Continental  Powers. 

Having  spent  six  weeks  in  Portugal  endeavouring  (not  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully)  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi  with  regard  to  conflicting 
claims,  Johnston  prepared  to  make  ready  his  expedition.  But 
almost  from  the  outset  there  were  difficulties,  delays.  Hard  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  possible  intentions  of  the  Portuguese,  with 
regard  to  the  expedition  or  to  anything  else,  either  within  or 
without  their  own  boundaries.  Difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Home  (Government  did  or  did  not  want.  And  then  one  day  came 
word  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  money  to  spare  for  purposes 
of  the  expedition,  that  the  Treasury  would  give  none,  and, 
furthermore,  would  give  no  guarantee  to  provide  any  for  purposes 
of  any  contemplated  Protectorate  whatsoever. 

It  was  perplexing,  and  worse.  Johnston  was  almost  in  despair, 
when  just  at  the  happy  moment  came  to  the  rescue  none  other 
than  Cecil  Ithodes.  As  it  happened,  llhodes  was  then  on  his  way 
to  England,  bent  on  getting  a  charter  for  his  Company,  and 
hearing  Johnston’s  story  he  ottered,  in  return  for  certain  services 
to  be  rendered  by  him  as  agent  for  the  Company,  to  guarantee 
4il0,(JU0  a  year  towards  the  development  and  administration  ot 
Ayassaland.  Eagerly  Johnston — subject,  of  course,  to  his  (Govern¬ 
ment’s  approval — accepted  the  oli'er,  not  less  eagerly  did  he  agree 
to  work  with  Ithodes  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire ;  and  so  began 
a  friendship  and  fellowship  which  doubtless  has  had  its  intlueuce 
on  the  course  of  African  history — a  friendship  which  through  all 
vicissitudes,  lasted  to  the  very  end.  In  all  things  llhodes  and 
J  ohnston  did  not  see  eye  to  eye.  In  disposition  and  character,  in 
aims  and  methods,  they  can  have  had  little  in  common;  yet  each 
found  much  to  admire  and  value  in  the  other.  So  it  often  is. 
Opposite  attracts  opposite  and  blends  with  it.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Johnston  writing  a  biography  of  Livingstone,  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  hopes  sometime  to  write  the  life  of  Stanley. 

During  the  summer  of  1889,  Johnston  led  his  expedition  into 
the  heart  of  what  he  calls  Livingstone’s  Land,  and  after  many 
adventures — with  furtively  treacherous  natives  and  suavely  hostile 
Portuguese,  with  defaulting  followers,  inefficient  boats,  deficient 
stores,  through  fever  swamp  and  deadly  forest  and  all  the  dangers 
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that  do^  the  traveller  in  that  wonderful  region,  so  drear  and  yet  so 
beautiful,  so  luring,  so  fickle — returned  in  January  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  having  successfully  concluded  treaties  with  all  the  native 
chiefs  within  the  present  limits  of  British  Central  Africa.  The 
Government  expressed  Its  satisfaction.  Later  on  an  Anglo- 
German  convention  set  its  seal  on  Johnston’s  work;  and  on  him¬ 
self  was  conferred  the  dignity  of  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Yet  honours  and  all  his  work  was  only  beginning.  Now  that 
the  Government  had  found  and  proved  its  man,  it  meant  to  use 
him.  All  that  region  called  Livingstone’s  Land,  treaties  and 
conventions  notwithstanding,  was  still  untamed,  untaxed,  un¬ 
developed,  had  yet  to  he  set  under  the  heel  of  the  comjueror.  And 
whose  heel  firmer  (and  more  gentle)  than  that  of  the  man  who 
liad  baulked  the  cunning  Mandara,  chief  of  the  Mosi,  and  had 
himself  brought  Ja-Ja  of  the  thousand  ships  to  bitter  reckoning? 

“  By  chance  or  design,”  says  Jcdmston,  in  a  passage  so  charac¬ 
teristic  at  once  of  his  modesty  and  his  political  belief  that  it 
must  bo  (pioted  in  full,  “  the  author  of  this  book  (his  Life  of 
Livingstone)  was  chosen  to  be  the  agent  in  placing  Livingstone’s 
Land  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  ...  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  assuaging  the  evils  which  perpetually  des(date 
Aegro  Africa,  and  render  useless  to  humanity  at  large  these 
fertile  plains,  these  noble  lakes  and  broad  rivers,  these  wealthy 
mineral  deposits,  and  the  grandest  mammalian  fauna  which 
remains  on  any  continent.”  We  have  ventured  to  italicise  some 
pregnant  words  in  this  sentence. 

So  it  comes  about  that  in  the  spring  of  1891  we  find  Johnston 
.idvanccd  to  the  high  post  of  Commissioner  and  Consul-General 
of  the  new'  Protectorate,  and  appointed  Administrator  of  all  the 
British  South  Africa  Company’s  territory  which  lies  north  of  the 
Zambesi. 

I  low  he  performed  the  task  of  establishing  this  new  tract  of 
liinpire  is  now  matter  of  history;  nor  does  it  lie  within  the  scope 
of  this  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  ever,  Johnston  did  his 
woik  thoroughly  and  well ;  came  safely  through  the  inevitable 
period  of  unrest,  with  its  dread  days  of  disaster  and  treacheiy, 
its  wild  hours  of  danger  and  fierce  moments  of  battle;  lived  down 
the  hostility  of  greedy  settlers  and  the  opposition  of  headstrong 
pioneers;  won  over  the  chieftains  and  conciliated  the  natives; 
made  and  levied  taxes,  organised  and  developed  trade,  framed 
laws  and  administered  them :  and  all,  as  he  may  proudly  boast, 
without  undue  shedding  of  blood  and  unnecessary  display  of 
brutal  pow'er.  llis  methods  were  kindly,  lie  tried  to  win,  not 
to  compel.  Strict  justice  and  good  fellowship  were  his  gifts  to  the 
natives.  And  w'e  may  measure  his  success,  not  by  the  knighthood 
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wliicli  rewarded  Iris  services  in  1896,  nor  even  by  the  verdict  of 
history,  but  by  a  sentence  in  the  book  which  contains  his  excellent 
account  of  the  new  Protectorate.  “  In  making  my  land  settle¬ 
ment,”  he  says,  “only  one  dispute  regarding  boundaries  was 
brought  into  court  and  not  settled  amicably  in  my  office.”  , 

Sir  Harry’s  official  work  in  Central  Africa  covered  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  1891  to  1897 ;  from  1897  to  1899  ho  acted  as 
Consul-General  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis;  in  1899,  his  health  now 
restored  and  his  craving  for  work  as  eager  as  ever,  he  took  up 
the  white  man’s  burden  once  more  as  Special  Commissioner, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Consul-General  for  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

This  imposing  array  of  titles  will  give  some  idea  of  the  duties 
which  for  the  next  twenty  months  Sir  Harry  was  called  to  fidfil. 
His  task  lay  now  not  so  much  in  making  Empire  as  in  establishing 
it — in  organising  and  perfecting  the  administration,  controlling 
the  finances,  developing  the  trade,  establishing  and  regulating 
the  services  both  civil  and  military,  of  a  region  wasted  and  har¬ 
ried  in  the  prolonged  trials  of  bringing  it  under  British  rule. 
How  well  and  completely  Sir  Harry  accomplished  this  task  is 
acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  the  bitterest  of  them  accusing 
him  of  no  more  than  a  certain  narrowness  of  method  in  his 
administration;  how  in  course  of  his  wandering  he  discovered  the 
okapi  and  adventured  among  the  pigmies  in  their  native  wilds, 
we  know;  how  thoroughly  he  studied  his  Protectorate  in 
every  detail — that  150,000  square  miles  of  territory  which  within 
its  limits  has  “nearly  all  the  wonders,  most  of  the  extremes,  the 
most  signal  beauties  and  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  — is  knoAvn  to  all  who  have  read  the  fine  volumes  in  which 
»Sir  Harry  “  atlempts  to  give  some  description  of  the  Physical 
Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anthropology,  Languages,  and 
Histoiy  of  the  Territories  under  British  Protection  in  East 
Central  Africa.”  Of  this  book  it  is  enough  at  present  to  say  that 
wo  might  search  far  among  the  public  servants  of  the  world  before 
finding  another  than  its  author,  who,  in  addition  to  establishing 
a  Protectorate  could  make  such  an  “  attempt  ”  at  describing  even 
its  physical  geography.  And  Sir  Harry  describes  everything. 
And,  in  addition,  he  illustrates  everything.  Yet  there  he  sits  at 
home,  retired  on  pension  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  officialdom  it  must  seem 
strange  enough,  not  to  say  inexplicable,  that  a  man  of  Sir  Harry 
Tohnston’s  proved  capacity  for  good  work  in  almost  any  field 
should,  in  these  strenuous  days  of  expansion  and  consolidation, 
be  kept  idle  for  a  single  hour.  Men  of  his  stamp  must  be  rare, 
and  should  constantly  be  wanted.  Even  as  an  expounder  of 
Empire,  a  brilliant  exponent  to  the  British  people  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  its  territory,  surely  Sir  Harry  mif^lit  be  accounted 
worth  at  least  his  official  salary.  But  doubtless  the  Foreign  Office 
has  reasons  for  its  action,  which  to  itself  are  plain  and  excellent. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Sir  ITarry  is  considered  by  his 
superiors  (to  give  them  their  official  title)  to  be  both  as  a  man  and 
an  administrator  too  independent  in  character,  too  scornful  of 
discipline,  too  fearless  in  initiative,  too  unofficial  in  speecli  and 
manner,  to  bo  altogether  considered  safe.  He  has  indeed  been 
called  dangerous,  “  intolerably  cock-sure,”  a  man  “  of  superhuman, 
demoniac  energy  and  inordinate  ambition.”  Maybe  so;  maybe 
not.  Little  Englanders,  to  be  sure,  must  perforce  consider  him 
dangerous;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Big  Englanders  arc  not  big- 
minded  enough  not  to  bo  jealous  of  his  success. 

Then,  again,  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Harry’s  brilliant  versatility 
has  been  urged  by  his  enemies  as  counting  against  him.  He  has 
doubtless  been  accused  of  superficiality,  of  self-advertisement,  of 
want  of  reticence,  of  giving  to  art  and  science  and  literature  the 
time  and  attention  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  his  country’s 
service.  There  must  be  able  dullards  in  the  Consular  service,  and 
outside  it,  whose  hearts  have  burned  within  them  at  thought  of 
his  brilliant  powers  of  expression  (to  mention  only  one  of  his  gifts) 
measured  by  their  owm  no  less  brilliant  powers  of  barren  recep¬ 
tivity.  It  is  always  hard  to  stand  by  in  mute  admiration  whilst 
another  recounts  deeds  which,  could  you  but  speak,  would  pale 
beside  your  own.  Indeed  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Foreign 
(tffice  itself  views  Sir  Harry’s  literary  and  artistie  triumphs  with 
much  favour.  A  man  like  liord  Salislniry  could  value  them  at 
their  worth  ;  but  Lord  Salisburys  are  rare  even  in  England.  Bed 
tape  does  not  strangle  jealousy.  The  presiding  genius  of  British 
officialdom  is  all  in  favour  of  stolidity  and  reticence,  dull  routine 
and  plodding  servility;  nor  has  it  often  done  more  than  frown 
on  the  men  who,  like  Sir  Harry,  have,  despite  fortune  and  favour, 
made  themselves.  Your  self-made  men  are  often  a  nuisance;  they 
get  in  the  way  of  men  who  were  made  at  birth. 

Not  that  Sir  Harry  owes  nothing  to  favour  and  fortune,  a  little 
to  chance  and  something  to  the  influence  of  kindly  stars;  but  it 
holds  good,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  everything,  education,  train¬ 
ing,  determination,  ability,  that  he  owes  more  of  his  success  by  far 
to  himself  than  to  anything  or  anybody  outside  himself.  He  com- 
nuuuled  success.  He  made  himself  indispensable,  thily  a  stupid¬ 
ity  inconceivable  even  in  the  methods  of  officialdom  could  have 
denied  him  opportunity;  and  more  he  did  not  want. 

For  all  that,  it  does  seem  strange  to  have  Sir  Harry’s  confession 
that  at  heart  he  has  always  heen  more  a  painter  than  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  that  the  things  he  cares  about  most  are  biological 
studie.s  and  African  languages.  He  likes  administrati(jn  because 
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he  likes  to  set  things  in  order.  lie  likes  governing  because  it 
gives  him  a  chance  to  study  the  governed,  and  to  win  their  respect 
and  love.  lie  likes  power  because  it  gives  him  unique  opportunity 
of  using  his  gifts  and  accomplishments;  just  as  he  likes  travel 
because  it  brings  him  among  the  thousand  and  one  good  things 
in  life  which  interest  him  so  deeply.  Everything  interests  him. 
Nothing,  except  it  he  the  collecting  and  describing  of  African 
insects,  wearies  him.  Ilis  energy  equals  his  eagerness  for  work, 
llis  information  on  most  things  is  only  excelled  by  his  personal 
observation  of  them.  He  is  just  as  ready  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Ireland — a  country  which  seems  to  claim  his  love — as  the 
problem  of  South  Africa.  He  has  the  Empire  at  his  finger-tips. 
Mention  the  Colonies,  and  he  will  quote  you  statistics  by  the 
column  in  support  of  his  theory,  that  under  the  present  system 
the  Colonies  take  all  and  give  nothing,  and  should  therefore  be 
offered  the  alternative  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  or  of  “  cutting  the  painter.”  Say  the  word  Empire, 
and  he  is  at  no  pains  to  hide  that,  though  still  an  Imperialist  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  wide  experience  of 
Empire  has  not  altogether  confirmed  him  in  those  Jingo  senti¬ 
ments  which  vexed  his  boyish  soul  long  ago  at  Tunis.  Mention 
the  Boer  war,  and  he  will  show  you  a  letter  written  to  The  Times 
in  August,  1888,  forecasting  accurately  the  trend  of  events  in 
Africa  during  recent  years.  Turn  the  talk  upon  any  topic,  his¬ 
tory,  poetry,  the  latest  play,  picture  or  novel ;  and  he  is  ready  with 
views  and  opinions.  In  natural  science  he  is  a  specialist  whoso 
field  is  a  continent.  His  work  as  an  artist  has  been  crowned  by 
the  Academy.  In  the  world  of  letters  he  sits  distinguished,  as 
facile  and  piquant  in  drafting  a  despatch  on  his  Majesty’s 
Service,  as  in  dictating  a  volume  on  a  section  of  Empire.  His 
capacity  is  great.  His  adaptability  is  greater.  His  confidence 
in  himself  is  greatest  of  all.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks  in 
Protectorates.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Stead  asserts,  he 
resembles  the  great  Corsican  in  more  than  feet  and  inches.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  were  the  Empire  in  peril  to-morrow 
he  would  spring  to  the  rescue,  ready  for  any  post  and  any  emer¬ 
gency;  as  willing  to  do  service  as  Commander-in-Chief  or 
Admiral  of  the  Eleet  as  to  face  destiny  in  the  Premiership  of 
England. 

To  such  a  man  it  can  matter  little  that  at  the  age  of  forty -five 
he  is  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  world  is  before 
him.  He  might  enter  Parliament.^  He  might  give  his  services  to 
one  of  the  Colonics.  He  might  develop  into  a  great  scientist  or 

(1)  Since  writing  the  above  article  Sir  Harry  has  contested  the  Parliamentary 
division  of  Rochester,  in  the  Liberal  interest. 
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a  great  painter;  might,  if  he  chose,  one  thinks,  snatch  the  palm 
from  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli ;  could,  and  he  would, 
write  a  book  on  the  inner  life  of  Africa  that  might  set  the  dove¬ 
cotes  fluttering.  But  all  this  is  as  may  he;  certain  only  is  it 
that  one  day  soon,  should  the  Foreign  Office  or  Barliameut  not 
call,  he  will  take  his  sketch-book  and  go  roving  the  world,  a  kind 
of  unofficial  commissioner,  as  he  puts  it,  in  quest  of  all  the  strange 
and  beautiful  things  which  travellers  have  the  gift  of  not  seeing. 
Is  it  unpatriotic  to  hope  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  Parliament 
may  forget  to  call  ? 

SiiAx  F.  Bullock. 


3  A 


VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S. 


THE  QUESTIONERS. 

1. 

Threshold,  familiar  Threshold,  may  I  not  pass? 

Not  till  thou  fay  me  the  toll, 

Not  till  thou  tell  me  my  name! 

Stone  of  wonder;  for  spread  for  the  feet  were  flowers 
When  I  bore  in  to  my  hearth  the  silken-haired  stranger — 
Strange  unto  me  was  her  heart,  strange  to  her  mine, 

And  soft  and  doubtful  she  trembled,  like  tlie  blue  eve.  .  .  . 
Pass  on,  fass  on  ! 

2. 

Naked  and  sounding  Stair,  may  I  not  pass? 

Tell  me  my  name. 

Stair  of  meeting,  where  nightly  I  called  the  call 

Of  the  exultant,  the  earth-engirdling,  the  nightingale, — 

And  one  from  the  stairhead,  infinite-eyed  and  slow, 

Came  down  in  her  gliding  brightness  into  my  soul.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  fass  on  ! 

3. 

Window,  0  far-seen  Window,  may  I  not  pass? 

Tell  me  my  name. 

Window  of  parting, — for  here  would  my  proud  one  stand 
Arrayed  in  dreams  and  roses, — here  if  by  chance 
Any  that  she  loved  much,  in  going  looked  not  back. 

Stooped  she  to  mingle  sighs  and  tears  with  the  rose.  .  .  . 
Pass  on,  fass  on  ! 

4. 

Chest,  0  thou  oaken  Chest,  may  I  not  pass? 

Tell  me  my  name. 

Coffer  of  vision;  with  bloom  upon  far  mountains. 

With  rays  upon  ocean  isles  when  the  mighty  were  still. 
With  these  did  she  weave  her  dresses,  simple  and  secret, 
Fragrant  and  here  compacted,  sealed  even  from  me.  .  .  . 
Pass  on,  fass  on  ! 
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5. 

Table,  ab !  merry  Table,  may  I  not  pass? 

Tell  me  my^  navie. 

Table  of  honour,  for  here  in  the  vast  evening 
On  the  head  of  his  pale  companion  and  plighted  friend, 
A  man  I  remember  inflicted  his  lordly  anger 
In  words  that  return,  return,  return  to  him  now.  .  .  . 
Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 


6. 

Cradle,  0  Cradle,  wilt  thou  not  let  me  pass? 

Tell  me  my  name. 

Other  children  she  bare,  but  this,  the  beloved  one. 

This  was  taken  from  her,  this  that  she  loved  full  well. 

And  the  eyes  of  her  turned  from  earth,  and  she  rose  and  followed  it 
At  dawn,  when  the  birds  and  the  young  children  sing.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 


t . 

Bed,  thou  snow-silent  Bed,  may  I  not  pass? 

Tell  me  my  name. 

Ask  him  not,  terrible  image,  ask  not,  for  she 

The  woman  by  whom  he  lay  down  to  whisper,  “Forgive !  ” 

Sings  here  no  more,  nor  save  in  the  thoughts  of  friends 
Sleeps  here  no  more,  but  heave ned  in  the  souls  of  children.  .  .  . 
Pass  on,  pass  on! 

Herbert  Trench.^ 


(1)  Author  of  “  Deirdre  Wedded  ;  and  Other  Poems.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Boy  Basileus. 

Toavards  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
seventh  of  that  historic  name,  a  hunting  party  from  the  royal  capital 
of  Constantinople  was  occupied  in  chasing  the  wild  boar  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Damatrys  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  This 
mountain,  now  called  Bulgarlu,  lay  a  few  miles  eastwards  of  Chryso- 
polis,  the  modern  town  of  Scutari,  opposite  the  Golden  Horn.  In  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  when  this  story  opens,  the 
view  from  the  mountain  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bosphorus  was  indeed 
very  different  from  that  Avhich  delights  the  traveller  to-day,  but  it  was 
hardly  less  beautiful  in  its  exquisite  union  of  wood,  sea,  rocky  head¬ 
land,  stately  towers,  and  domes. 

The  sun  was  hardly  risen  over  the  eastern  hills  in  a  fresh  morning  of 
spring — it  was  the  year  of  our  Lord,  966 — when  a  body  of  huntsmen, 
some  on  foot,  and  some  on  mountain  ponies,  were  seen  hastily  emerging 
from  the  dense  copses  of  the  forest  in  the  early  dawn.  Clothed  in  short 
leather  jerkins  and  banded  leggings,  with  close  skull  caps,  some  carried 
lances,  some  bows  and  arrows :  three  held  in  leash  powerful  hounds, 
and  others  were  bearing  stout  nets  and  poles.  They  were  evidently 
returning  home  in  haste  and  with  anxiety  painted  in  all  their  move¬ 
ments.  A  mounted  man  of  some  authority  now  pushed  his  way  to  the 
front  and  bade  them  seek  for  the  nearest  house  where  help  and  shelter 
could  be  obtained.  Coming  at  last  to  a  half-ruined  woodman’s  hut, 
he  struck  his  hunting-spear  thrice  against  the  rude  door  of  the  hovel, 
and  imperiously  asked  if  any  man  was  within.  A  scared,  half-clothed 
old  man  unbolted  the  entrance,  and  stood  with  bare  head,  trembling 
before  his  questioner. 

“Which  is  the  nearest  house  wherein  a  wounded  man  can  be  shel¬ 
tered,  and  who  in  this  place  has  any  art  in  staunching  a  flow  of 
blood  ?  ”  called  out  the  horseman. 

“  Saint  Michael  save  us !  ”  cried  the  old  dotard,  “  has  fighting 
begun  in  sight  of  the  Sacred  Palace  itself  ?  ” 

“  Tush,  old  fool,  there  has  been  a  hunting  accident,  and  a  noble 
youth  is  now  bleeding  to  death.  Where,  I  ask  again,  can  we  find  him 
shelter  and  a  leech  ?  ” 

“  The  house  there  of  Craterus,  the  Laconian,  at  the  first  turn  of  the 
path  below  sometimes  gives  shelter  and  accommodation  to  belated 
travellers  at  need,”  quavered  the  terrified  hind.  “  And  his  daughter 
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has  a  gift  for  tending  poor  folk  in  sickness  and  has  been  known  to  set  a 
bone,  and  bind  np  a  broken  head.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  small  party  of  men  in  hunting  garb  emerged  from 
the  dense  copse  and  cautiously  descended  the  mountain  path.  They 
were  bearing  some  burden  in  a  rude  litter,  formed  out  of  the  stout 
poles  and  heavy  net  used  to  entangle  the  wild  boar  in  the  run  from 
ids  lair.  As  they  came  down,  it  was  seen  that  their  charge  was  a  tall 
and  graceful  youth,  half  wrapped  in  his  hunting  cloak,  deeply  smeared 
with  blood.  He  was  not  dead,  but  ghastly  pale  and  almost  insensible. 
His  beautiful  head,  that  might  have  served  for  a  marble  Antinous,  lay 
white  and  motionless  on  a  pillow  of  purple  silk.  On  each  side  of  him 
rode  a  horseman  of  noble  bearing  and  athletic  frame,  both  turning 
their  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  pain  from  the  fainting  youth  to 
each  other,  and  then  looking  out  along  the  path  beyond.  Close  beside 
the  litter  walked  another  man  grasping  with  all  his  force  the  thigh  of 
the  wounded  youth,  and  striving  to  staunch  the  blood  that  oozed  from 
it  with  a  folded  cloth. 

Guided  by  the  horseman  in  front  they  soon  reached  the  house  of 
Craterus,  whom  they  succeeded  in  rousing  from  his  bed  with  his 
household.  It  was  a  long,  rambling  edifice  of  no  pretension  without, 
but  with  an  air  of  space  and  comfort  within  that  no  chance  visitor 
would  suspect.  Craterus  led  the  bearers  and  attendants  to  a  spacious 
chamber  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  the  youth  was  laid  softly  on  a 
couch,  and  the  old  man  bade  his  servants  to  summon  his  daughter  and 
her  maid  with  bandages  to  bind  a  wound.  The  master  himself,  with 
his  snow-white  beard,  his  delicate  features,  and  lofty  forehead  might 
have  stood  for  some  bust  of  an  Attic  poet  had  not  his  singularly  hand¬ 
some  face  been  marred  by  keen,  roving  and  somewhat  sinister  eyes. 
With  fox-like  glances  he  scrutinised  the  youth  and  his  companions, 
whilst  actively  busying  himself  with  all  that  he  could  devise  to  save 
the  sufferer’s  life. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  a  girl  closely  veiled  and  shrouded  in 
a  long  loose  wrapper,  attended  by  her  old  nurse  and  a  younger  maid, 
bearing  bandages  and  surgical  appliances  of  a  simple  kind.  The  girl 
herself  was  so  much  concealed  by  her  draperies  that  little  of  her  could 
be  seen,  except  some  mysterious  beauty  like  that  of  the  veiled  Isis ;  for 
her  full  wimple  betrayed  nothing  but  the  perfect  features  of  a  Greek 
goddess,  with  lustrous  eyes  of  deep  sapphire.  The  old  nurse  removed 
the  coverings  from  the  limb  of  the  youth,  as  he  lay  white  and  uncon¬ 
scious  from  loss  of  blood,  and  her  trained  hands  laid  bare  the  wounded 
thigh  and  leg  which  but  for  the  gash  caused  by  the  tusk  of  the  boar, 
was  of  the  faultless  symmetry  we  see  in  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  even 
as  it  left  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles.  The  maiden  bent  over  him  in  pity 
and  tenderness,  and  formed  a  group  as  if  it  were  Aphrodite  as  she  hung 
over  the  wounded  Adonis.  The  nurse,  directed  by  her,  and  aided  by 
the  nervous  arm  of  the  attendant,  whose  thumb  so  long  had  closed  the 
wound,  succeeded  in  passing  a  rude  but  effective  tourniquet  round  the 
femoral  artery,  and  having  checked  the  pumping  of  the  blood  down¬ 
wards,  they  dexterously  bandaged  the  gaping  wound. 

A  breathless  silence  ensued  as  they  stood  around  with  restoratives 
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and  strong  scents  and  endeavoured  to  restore  consciousness  to  the 
youth.  At  last,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  returned  to  the  marble  cheeks, 
and  his  lips  moved  again  in  inaudible  murmurs.  Craterus  moistened 
his  mouth  with  a  draught  of  strong  Samian  wine,  in  which  he  had 
mixed  some  aromatic  spices  of  the  East.  With  a  prolonged  sigh  at 
length  the  boy  again  opened  his  eyes;  and  a  faint  smile  played  round 
his  blanched  lips  as  he  murmured :  “  Let  not  my  father  know,  but 
carry  me  to  my  ovra  lodging  before  the  news  be  abroad.” 

Slowly  the  wine  and  drugs  that  Craterus  administered  in  measured 
sips  began  to  tell  on  the  splendid  constitution  of  the  athletic  youth 
who  was  in  the  highest  training  of  body.  He  held  low  converse  with 
his  two  chief  attendants  whilst  Craterus,  his  daughter,  and  her  women 
withdrew  to  the  end  of  the  chamber.  “  Where  am  I  ?  Who  are  these  ? 
Whither  are  you  bearing  me  1  ”  he  asked  in  a  faint  whisper ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  perceived  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  women 
behind  him.  Then  the  young  sufferer’s  eye  caught  sight  of  the  veiled 
girl,  whose  close  draperies  seemed  but  to  increase  the  grace  of  her 
figure.  He  saw  her  lustrous  eyes  beaming  on  him,  as  he  lay,  in  pity, 
wonder,  and  admiration.  In  all  his  wanderings  after  beauty,  he  had 
never  in  his  life  beheld  such  eyes.  The  fire,  the  passion,  the  profound 
mysteries  they  betrayed  shot  down  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  he 
sank  back  amazed  and  thrilled ;  exhausted  with  the  spasm  of  enjoyment 
it  had  caused  him.  “  Let  me  thank  her  who  has  dragged  me  from  the 
jaws  of  death,”  he  murmured;  and  with  a  feeble  sign  of  his  out¬ 
stretched  finger,  as  if  he  had  been  summoning  a  slave  he  beckoned  to 
the  girl  to  approach. 

He  took  her  fingers  in  both  of  his  own  weak,  cold  hands;  and,  look¬ 
ing  into  her  eyes  with  rapture,  he  said :  “  Who  art  thou  that  hast 
saved  me?  Is  it  some  angel  that  follows  Our  Lady  in  Heaven  above, 
or  rather,  I  think,  an  Oread  from  the  train  of  our  Huntress  Artemis. 
Complete  my  cure,  and  restore  me  to  manhood  by  bending  down  and 
kissing  me,  as  our  poets  say  Artemis  on  Latmos  would  kiss  her  Endy- 
mion.”  And  he  drew  her  down  till  her  lips  touched  his;  and  before 
she  could  speak  he  had  slipped  a  ring  into  her  hand,  whispering: 
“  Yes  1  we  shall  meet  again !  ” 

Craterus,  who  had  but  imperfectly  noticed  this  scene,  now  advanced 
to  his  daughter,  saying,  “  Anastasia,  my  child,  withdraw  now  to  your 
chamber  with  your  nurse;  you  may  safely  leave  the  wounded  youth  to 
us,  and  we  will  send  for  you  if  need  arise  again.”  In  fact,  the  potions 
of  Craterus  and  the  bandages  of  his  daughter  were  now  doing  so  much 
to  restore  the  strength  of  the  young  patient,  that  his  companions 
agreed  with  the  old  man  that  all  immediate  danger  to  life  was  passed 
and  that  he  might  safely  be  transported  home  by  water.  The  patient 
himself  insisted — and  that  in  a  tone  of  imperious  command — that  he 
should  be  forthwith  carried  to  his  barge  and  conveyed  across  the 
Bosphorus  to  Constantinople  before  the  city  was  astir,  or  rumours  of 
his  accident  were  bruited  abroad.  With  great  care  and  adroitness  the 
bandages  were  again  tightened  over  his  thigh;  he  was  supplied  with 
fresh  restoratives  and  draughts  of  wine,  and  carried  to  the  shore  in  the 
litter  constructed  oiit  of  the  hunting  net  and  polos. 
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As  the  party  descended  the  hillside,  it  was  closely  watched  by  inquir¬ 
ing  eyes  from,  the  house  into  which  it  had  entered  so  suddenly  and 
with  so  much  mystery.  Neither  Craterus,  nor  any  of  his  people,  had 
been  able  to  learn  the  name  or  rank  of  the  young  huntsman  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  inquiries  and  the  most  curious  search.  All 
they  knew  was  that  some  young  sportsmen  from  Constantinople  had 
arrived  in  a  barge  the  evening  before,  and  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
mountain  forest  in  pursuit  of  wild  boar.  Just  before  dawn  the  pony 
of  one  of  the  hunters  had  fallen  in  a  hole  and  thrown  its  rider,  who 
had  been  deeply  gashed  by  the  boar,  even  in  the  act  of  spearing  the 
brute  to  death.  Neither  names  nor  particulars  of  the  party  could  be 
obtained,  but  suitable  rewards  had  been  left  for  the  help  and  accom¬ 
modation  afforded  them. 

Breathless,  behind  the  wooden  lattice-work  that  formed  the  blind  of 
her  chamber,  Anastasia  watched  the  litter  as  it  was  borne  down  the 
path  and  she  fancied  that  she  caught  sight  of  a  kiss  wafted  towards 
her  window,  when  the  fingers  of  the  helpless  youth  were  faintly  raised 
to  his  lips.  From  his  own  doorstep,  also,  Craterus  saw  the  caval¬ 
cade  disappear;  and,  as  his  fox-like  eyes  watched  every  detail  of  their 
dress  and  trappings,  ho  shook  his  head  and  murmured  that  “  It  might 
bring  him  good,  but  it  was  wiser  to  keep  silence  and  be  careful  what  he 
did.”  As  he  slowly  withdrew  to  an  inner  room  he  found  his  daughter 
waiting  for  him  with  eager  looks,  and  ready  to  ply  him  with  questions 
and  suggestions.  “  Who  was  the  wounded  youth  ? — what  did  her  father 
think  he  could  be  ? — how  came  they  to  bring  him  to  this  house  ? — what 
did  they  say  when  they  left  ?  ”  These,  and  such  questionings,  the  girl 
poured  upon  her  father,  who  showed  little  inclination  to  answer  her 
inquiries,  even  if  he  had  known  more  than  he  did, 

“  Nay,  my  child,  I  have  no  means  of  satisfying  your  curiosity. 
They  somewhat  peremptorily  declined  to  give  me  any  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion,  bidding  our  servants  keep  silence  as  to  their  visit  on  pain  of  some 
harm  to  them  if  they  pressed  their  inquiries.  They  told  mo  that  the 
youth  was  a  gallant  of  the  city,  whose  accident  was  not  to  be  made 
known  lest  it  should  alarm  bis  parents,  and  they  might  prevent  his 
following  such  dangerous  sports.” 

“  And  why,  my  dear  father,  may  I  ask,  why  were  you  in  such  haste 
to  bid  me  leave  the  chamber,  even  wdiilst  the  fair  youth  was  still  in 
need  of  our  skill  and  comfort?  We  would  gladly  do  our  best  for  so 
gentle  and  comely  a  patient.” 

“  Gentle  and  comely  enough,  my  child,  I  do  not  deny,  but  you  must 
try  to  forget  him  and  his  accident ;  for  certain  it  is  that  you  will  never 
see  him  again,  nor  know  his  name  or  his  rank.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  she  murmured  softly  to  herself,  as  she 
fingered  the  precious  ring  which  her  father  had  failed  to  see  given 
when  she  had  stooped  over  the  youth  on  his  couch. 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  old  man  had  noticed  an  expression  on  his 
daughter’s  face,  and  he  rejoined  in  an  impressive  tone,  “  Anastasia, 
my  only  child,  and  dearest  hope,  I  charge  you  to  remember  wdiat  we 
are  now,  and  whence  we  came.  This  youth,  for  all  his  gentleness  of 
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speech,  is  proud  and  wild.  He  is  evidently  some  slip  of  a  wealthy 
perhaps  of  a  noble  family,  and  since  he  conceals  his  name  and  rank 
there  is  a  mystery,  if  not  a  mischief,  in  his  life.  Be  he  what  he 
may,  he  is  wholly  beyond  our  sphere.  We  shall  never  fall  again  in  his 
way,  and  he  would  treat  us  with  contempt  if  we  did.” 

“  Father,”  said  the  girl  proudly,  her  luminous  eyes  aglow  with  light, 

“  have  you  not  often  told  me  of  the  race  we  spring  from,  and  of  the 
blood  of  heroes  that  I  inherit  from  my  sainted  mother  ?  ” 

“  True  is  it,  Anastasia,  O  thou  glorified  image  of  my  dear  departed 
wife,  thou  hast,  indeed,  the  blood  of  kings  of  Lacedaemon  in  thy  veins, 
as  thou  renewest  the  beauty  of  the  goddesses  of  Greece.  Fallen  as  I 
am  now  in  estate,  despoiled  of  my  patrimony  by  the  corsairs  of 
Saracens  from  Africa,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  was  born  of  noble  race 
and  am  the  equal  of  those  minions  there  across  the  strait.  In  wedding 
your  mother  I  rose  to  a  height  above  them.  She  came  from  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  could  trace  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta;  who, 
crushed,  plundered,  and  slain,  as  they  have  been  for  a  thousand  years 
by  Romans,  by  Goths,  by  Armenians,  Slavonians,  and  Isaurians,  have 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood.  Cherish  it  in  thy  memory,  my 
child,  that  my  Anastasia  comes  of  the  royal  stock  which  produced  such 
heroes  as  Lycurgus,  Leonidas,  Agesilaos,  and  Lysander.  When  I  laid 
thy  mother  to  rest  in  the  last  remnant  of  her  paternal  estate  by  the 
banks  of  Eurotas,  I  swore  by  the  Mother  of  God  that  I  would  keep  her 
daughter  worthy  of  her  and  worthy  of  the  heroes  from  whom  both  were 
sprung.  Have  I  not  done  so,  my  child,  have  I  not  taught  thee  to  hold 
thyself  higher  than  these  barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Anatolia?  Nay, 
have  I  not  taught  thee  to  distrust  the  whining  of  their  dirty  priests 
and  crazy  hermits,  and  to  cherish  the  purer  fancies  of  our  older  faith, 
the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  the  insight  of  Athene,  the  grace  of  Aphro¬ 
dite?  Thou  knowest  also  the  inner  meaning  of  these  primseval  creeds 
as  expounded  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  and  the  Phrygian  Mother.” 

“  Would  that  thou  hadst  sworn  by  the  Pallas  of  the  Parthenon,” 
his  daughter  broke  in,  “  rather  than  by  these  idols  worshipped  by  the 
mobs  in  the  city.  But  am  I  not  worthy  then  to  mate  with  the  son  of 
the  Autocrator  himself,  if  Athene  were  to  turn  his  eyes  upon  me  so 
that  he  desired  me  for  his  wife  ?  ” 

“His  wife? — silly  child,  put  away  such  absurd  and  unwholesome 
dreams.  The  Basileus,  or  the  least  minion  of  his  court,  would  no 
more  think  of  taking  thee  to  wife  than  he  would  take  the  meanest 
scullion  in  his  kitchen.  No !  girl,  he  would  take  thee  for  his  plaything 
for  a  day,  for  a  week  or  two,  till  he  flung  thee  to  some  parasite  of  bis 
own  like  a  cast-off  shoo.  Wife,  wife,”  shrieked  the  old  man,  “say 
rather  toy,  lap-dog,  slave — not  wife !  Shall  the  daughter  of  Craterus, 
the  Spartan,  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings,  born  of  a  mother  com¬ 
pared  to  whom  the  blood  of  these  August!,  children  of  Basil,  the 
stable-boy,  is  ditch-water:  shall  she  enter  the  hareem  of  these  vicious 
mongrels  who  cringe  round  the  Sacred  Palace  ?  Never !  my  child,  I 
would  rather  see  thee  dead.  Thou  art  above  them  in  god-like  race  as 
thou  art  in  god-like  beauty,  thou  child  of  Helen  of  Troy,  more  like  to 
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her  than  ever  yet  has  been  any  of  her  children  since.  This  lad,  who¬ 
ever  he  be,  though  not  fit  to  bo  thy  slave,  is  far  above  thee  in  legal 
rank,  as  he  certainly  is  above  thee  in  fortune.  Think  of  him  no  more. 
Thou  wilt  never  see  him  again.  And  if  thou  didst,  it  would  be  to 
thy  ruin.” 

Anastasia  was  not  wont  to  discuss  matters  with  her  father  when  he 
had  moixnted  his  high  horse  about  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the 
illustrious  ancestry  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten. 
Still  less  did  she  take  very  seriously  all  his  extraordinary  ravings  about 
the  mysteries  of  Mithras  and  the  eternal  cult  of  Isis,  which  the  old 
man  had  mixed  up  in  a  strange  medley  of  occult  superstitions.  With 
her  keen  intellect  and  her  aspiring  temper,  Anastasia  had  been  nur¬ 
tured  by  her  father  from  childhood  in  proud  disdain  of  the  mongrel 
races  of  the  capital  which  had  now  become  a  veritable  culluvies 
(jentium,  as,  indeed,  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  remained.  From 
infancy  she  had  been  taught  to  look  coldly  on  the  endless  ceremonies 
and  miraculous  paraphernalia  of  the  Byzantine  Church ;  though  her 
practical  mind  had  inclined  her  to  but  little  interest  in  the  esoteric 
mysteries  of  Mithraism  in  which  Craterus  would  dream  away  whole 
days.  She  regarded  these  dreams  as  the  unhallowed  maunderings  of 
a  morbid  mind.  And  whilst  she  outwardly  conformed  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  cult  of  the  Christians  around  her,  her  maiden  day-dreams  would 
ever  turn  back  to  the  immortal  creations  of  Hellenic  poetry  and  myth. 
She  would  conjure  up  to  herself  visions  of  a  Helen  of  Troy,  a  Clytem- 
nestra,  a  Medea ;  even  an  Aspasia,  and  a  Thais ;  she  knew  the  thrilling 
story  of  Byzantine  palace  history;  how  Athenais,  the  daughter  of  a 
philosopher  of  Athens,  had  blossomed  out  into  Eudocia,  the  Empress; 
how  Theodora  had  stepped  from  the  dancing  stage  to  the  throne  of  the 
world;  how  Irene  had  divided  the  Roman  realm  even  with  the  mighty 
Charles  himself. 

Long  after  she  had  quitted  her  father,  Anastasia  sate  musing  in  her 
own  chamber,  from  time  to  time  scrutinising  the  ring  which  the 
wounded  youth  had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  hastily  concealed  in 
her  bosom.  Again  and  again  she  turned  the  jewel  to  the  light,  and 
examined  it  on  every  side.  Could  it  be,  indeed,  an  emerald — a  real 
emerald — of  such  a  size,  and  such  lustre  ?  If  it  were,  indeed,  a 
veritable  stone  it  was  worth  a  king’s  ransom !  Could  the  stranger  lad 
have  so  magnificent  a  ring  in  his  possession,  and  would  he  lightly  hand 
it  to  an  unknown  girl  ?  And  yet — could  a  youth  evidently  so  noble, 
so  wealthy,  bear  about  on  his  finger  a  thing  of  paste  1  Anastasia  knew 
something  of  jewels,  antique  enamels,  and  sardonyx  cameos,  as  of 
reliquaries,  crosses,  and  miraculous  ikons;  for  her  father  was  supposed 
to  procure  such  things  from  time  to  time  from  correspondents  he  had 
in  Asia  Minor  and  to  dispose  of  them  successfully  to  the  travellers  who 
would  come  to  his  place  on  their  way  to  the  capital  from  the  East. 
And  Anastasia  had  half  suspected  that  the  old  Corinthian  attendant 
who  had  charge  of  her  father’s  curios  had  done  something  more  than 
always  repair  or  reset  the  pieces  on  w'hich  she  saw  him  secretly 
engaged. 
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And  whilst  she  turned  the  jewel  round  and  round,  she  fancied  she 
could  read  some  letters  engraved — but  her  untrained  eye,  for  all  her 
curiosity,  was  not  able  to  put  the  words  together.  She  called  her 
nurse,  the  aged  woman  who  had  been  about  her  since  her  mother’s 
death,  and  in  whose  fidelity  she  was  sure  she  could  confide. 

“  Charmion,”  she  said,  “  dear  old  girl,  here  is  an  adventure.  As  I 
was  turning  over  the  old  jewel  case  of  my  sainted  mother  in  heaven  I 
found  this  ring  which  had  been  strangely  overlooked  by  my  father  for 
years.  Take  it  to  Leontius  in  his  workshop,  and  ask  him  to  tell  us 
what  it  is,  and  if  he  can  read  these  words  that  are  engraved  around  the 
setting.  But  be  sure  you  charge  him,  as  he  values  my  favour,  to 
breathe  not  a  word  of  it  to  man  or  woman — least  of  all  my  father.  It 
would  break  his  heart  to  think  that  be  had  neglected  so  dear  a  relic 
of  my  mother — and  thou  knowest  that  all  she  had  of  jewels  are  mine.” 

The  crone  eyed  the  ring  with  keenness,  and  her  eyes  then  fell  on  her 
lovely  mistress,  who  bore  her  scrutiny  with  a  tranquil  smile.  She 
hurried  off  to  Leontius,  who  was  preparing  to  “  reset  ”  an  encolpion 
that  was  destined  for  a  great  ecclesiastic.  The  old  engraver  took  the 
ring,  and  examined  it  with  attention  and  no  small  wonder.  Then  he 
scrutinised  it  through  a  crystal  lens,  and  tried  it  against  some  pieces 
that  ho  had  in  a  case  by  his  side.  Ho  looked  hard  at  the  nurse,  and 
she  looked  at  him.  Neither  spoke.  “  Nurse,”  he  said,  at  last,  “  the 
ring  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  emeralds  I  ever  beheld,  and  it  is 
set  in  a  rare  enamel  of  exquisite  work.  Yes !  words  have 
been  engraved  wdthin  the  margin,  and  I  will  write  them  on  this 
slip  of  parchment.”  He  took  his  stile,  and,  peering  closely  with  his 
crystal  lens  to  the  minute  letters  in  the  ring,  ho  wrote,  Kvpie  (io-qBu 
Rw/aavwt.  “  No !  ”  said  he,  “  the  last  letters  must  be  somov/hat  defaced, 
it  must  be  lliD/taiois — Lord!  Help  the  Romans!  It  could  hardly 
be  Roman!  Could  it  be?”  said  the  old  artist  in  cameos,  talking  to 
himself. 

Old  Charmion  hurried  back  to  Anastasia,  too  eager  that  she  might 
report  her  news  and  ply  her  young  mistress  with  questions  to  notice 
the  intense  agitation  of  mind  that  Anastasia  concealed  under  her  out¬ 
ward  ease.  ”  How  came  she  to  find  it?  ”  asked  the  crone  again  and 
again.  “How  was  it  overlooked?  How  had  her  mother  obtained  it? 
What  would  she  do  with  it  ?  ”  and  a  thousand  similar  questions,  which 
Anastasia  put  off  with  affected  indifference  and  studious  silence. 
Nor  could  the  girl  rid  herself  of  the  nurse’s  importunate  curiosity 
until  she  had  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  attendant  leaving  her 
alone  in  order  to  prepare  her  bath  in  another  chamber. 

Left  alone,  Anastasia  sprang  up  in  a  whirlwind  of  emotion,  pacing 
the  room,  and  flinging  up  aloft  her  shapely  arms  in  the  attitude  of  a 
priestess  at  the  shrine  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  “Mother  of  God! 
Daughter  of  Zeus  !  Queen  of  Love !  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  this  ? 
What  will  come  of  it  ?  An  emerald  of  priceless  worth !  Why,  who 
could  wear  such  a  thing  but  one  from  the  Palace  of  Caesar — wear  it — 
nay,  wear  it  in  a  forest  chase,  in  a  wild  night  on  the  mountain? 
‘  Lord,  help  the  Romans  ’ — who  could  bear  about  such  a  meaningless 
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prayer  ?  ‘  Help  the  Romans.’  Yes !  the  priests  and  monks  -whine  out 

these  litanies  in  their  daily  canticles.  But  does  a  youth  who  looks 
like  a  young  prince  engrave  on  his  seal  so  stupid  a  motto  ?  Prince ! 
ah  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  Why,  what  other  prince  is  there  but  Romanus, 
son  of  our  purple-born  Constantine,  Basileus  of  the  Romans  1  Queen 
of  Paphos,  and  of  the  world !  lie  was  Romanus — the  young  Beisileus 
himself — lovely  as  Adonis — and  he  loves  me — he  shall  love  me. 
Augustus  that  is  to  be — and  why  should  not  I,  too,  be  Augusta  by 
divine  right — of  beauty  ?  ”  And  the  girl  flung  herself  down  on  a 
couch  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  she  needed  to  shut  out 
from  her  eyes  the  excess  of  light  which  beamed  down  on  her,  even  as 
Zeus  descended  upon  Semele  in  thunder  and  flame. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Warden  of  the  Eastern  March. 

Whilst  this  was  passing,  the  party  which  was  bearing  the  wounded 
young  Basileus  moved  on  with  haste  and  care  to  the  shore  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  where  the  barge  was  moored.  The  two  leading  horsemen  pressed 
on  a  little  in  advance  to  secure  the  embarkation  with  speed.  The  foremost 
was  a  man  not  yet  of  middle  life,  the  very  model  of  chivalrous  strength, 
audacity,  and  animation.  He  was  dark  of  hue,  even  for  an  Eastern 
Roman,  with  fiery  black  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  chiselled  features,  and 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  complexion  of  clear  and  delicate  olive,  just 
tinted  with  colour.  He  wore  a  hunting  suit,  and  bore  a  short  weapon 
of  exquisite  form  and  mounting  chased  in  gold,  of  Persian  design. 
His  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  leader  of  men,  the  ideal  of  a  cavalry 
commander,  or  of  some  knight  errant  bent  on  romantic  adventures, 
such  as  those  heroes  we  now  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  His  com¬ 
panion,  an  older  and  graver  man,  who  treated  him  as  of  higher  rank 
than  himself,  now  rode  up  to  the  leader,  and  in  low  tones  seemed 
pressing  on  him  some  urgent  counsels.  “  My  Lord  Basil  Digenes,  the 
accident  of  to-day  may  be  of  deep  moment  to  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  If  the  bandages  of  the  old  Greek  and  his  daughter  should 
fail  to  hold,  our  young  charge  may  yet  slip  through  our  fingers  before 
we  can  reach  the  Palace.  What  would  be  our  fate  if  we  brought 
home  to  our  King  of  Kings  his  only  son  a  corpse  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  Theodore,  my  good  man,  we  shall  save  the  boy;  the  Augustus 
himself  is  too  just  and  reasonable  a  king  to  suppose  that  you  and  I 
would  neglect  his  heir.  He  knows  that  we  would  risk  our  lives  rather 
than  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  harmed.” 

“  Ilis  Majesty  Born-in-the-Purplo  is,  indeed,  a  most  upright  judge 
and  as  kind  a  master  as  Rome  ever  saw.  But  are  you  sure  that  the 
feeble  Empress  might  not  be  worked  on  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and 
our  rivals  seek  to  strike  us  down  in  a  Palace  plot  ?  ” 

“  What  care  I  for  rivals,”  cried  Basil,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  "  I 
fear  no  man,  and  no  man  of  all  Rome  fears  me.  From  Caesar  to  hand¬ 
maiden  they  love  me  and  know  me  to  be  their  friend  and  protector.” 

“  True,  indeed !  most  noble  Akritas,  and  therein  lies  a  matter  that 
is  worth  thy  thought.  Hast  thou  not  noticed  how  our  most  illustrious 
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Sovereign  Lord,  after  forty-four  years  of  the  burden  of  State,  has 
begun  to  weary  on  his  throne?  He  may — well! — he  may  abdicate,”  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Basil,  “  in  favour  of  his  heir.  Our  young 
Basileus  has  entered  on  his  eighteenth  year;  but  he  may  not  survive 
his  father.  My  Lord  Basil,  you  know  his  way  of  life  as  well  as  I  do. 

He  will  never  live  to  see  his  father’s  years.  He  may  die  of  this 
very  wound — may  the  Saints  save  him — and  us,  too — he  may  die  this 
very  day — he  may  meet  such  another  chance  ere  the  year  is  out. 
What  then  ?  Where  will  the  throne  of  Rome  be  then,  most 
illustrious  commander  and  victorious  Warden  of  the  Marches?  What 
will  happen  then  ?  ” 

“  Most  sapient  Chamberlain,”  said  Basil,  “  his  Sacred  Majesty  will 
name  a  worthy  successor,  and  honour  him  with  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
five  Princesses,  his  daughters.  And  if  the  Basileus  were  to  die  without 
such  nomination,  the  Senate  and  army  chiefs  would  find  such  an 
Emperor  themselves  as  they  have  so  often  done  of  old.” 

“  And  where  would  they  find  such  a  chief,”  murmured  the  Cham-  ' 
berlain  in  the  insinuating  voice  of  the  courtier,  “  where  but  in  the 
person  of  the  most  valiant  hero.  Lord  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Frontier, 
victoinous  in  a  hundred  fights,  the  Achilles  of  our  warlike  odes — 
Basil,  of  royal  name  and  royal  race,  offspring  of  a  Roman  princess  and 
a  Syrian  Emir,  who  had  come  to  Christ.  Basil  Digenes,  I  tell  thee, 
potent  Akritas  and  chief,  should  the  throne  of  Rome  become  vacant 
we  should  all  look  to  thee  to  mount  and  hold  it  1  ” 

“  Betro!  Satanas!  ”  cried  out  the  Akritas  (i.e.,  the  Warden  of  the 
Marches),  with  a  gay  gesture  of  scorn,  “  tempt  not  the  most  loyal 
servant  of  our  most  High  Sovereign  Lord  I  If  his  son  were  not  to 
reign,  I  tell  thee  again,  it  would  have  to  be  some  ennobled  husband  of 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  daughters.” 

“  And  who  would  that  be,”  said  the  wily  Chamberlain,  “  save  that 
chief  on  whom  the  loveliest  of  them  all,  the  gentle  Agatha,  her  father’s 
favourite,  casts  such  looks  of  tenderness.  Why,  the  Sacred  Palace 
i-ings  with  gossip  of  her  sighs  and  blushes,  when  the  harpers  sing  the 
deeds  of  ‘  The  Flower  of  Our  Roman  Chivalry,’  as  the  poets  name  the 
Warden  of  the  Eastern  March  1  ” 

“A  truce  to  thy  jests,  my  Lord  of  the  Chamber,  and  profane  not 
with  thy  court  scandal  the  name  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  modest 
virgin  in  your  city  of  Sin  and  Folly.  Things  are  too  serious  for  idle 
jesting,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  and  our  Holy  Church  is  even  now  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  scales  of  the  Angel  of  Judgment.  A  man  who  has  lived  as 
I  have  since  boyhood  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  borders,  knows  what 
are  the  perils  and  the  trials  which  are  gathering  round  the  Empire 
from  the  East  and  from  the  North.” 

“  Oh !  forbear  such  ominous  words,  most  noble  Lord  Warden,”  cried 
the  Chamberlain,  crossing  himself  more  from  habit  than  from  super¬ 
stition,  “  was  Rome  ever  so  great  and  glorious  as  she  is  to-day  ?  Be¬ 
hold  in  the  morning  light  the  splendour  of  our  Eternal  City — we  can 
see  afar  across  the  straits  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  and  of 
a  hundred  fanes.  Was  any  Autocrator  more  truly  worshippetl  and 
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more  worthy  of  our  worship  than  our  Most  Majestic  Sovereign  Bom- 
in-the-Purple  ?  What  invincible  armies  does  he  send  forth  ?  What 
fleets  and  merchandise  crowd  the  Golden  Horn?  What  multitudes 
from  all  parts  of  this  earth  swarm  in  the  streets  of  our  matchless 
capital  ?  What  a  galaxy  of  treasure,  pomp,  and  beauty  amazes  all  who 
are  admitted  to  the  Sacred  Palace  of  our  King  ?  ” 

“Vanity  of  vanities!  ”  groaned  the  great  soldier,  more  to  himself 
than  to  the  Chamberlain,  “  it  is  thus  that  courtiers  beguile  our  Sacred 
Majesty  by  idle  vaunts.  AVe  who  in  the  distant  marches  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  enemy,  who  have  to  rule  those  provinces  which  he 
drains  to  the  bone  by  his  ravages — we  know  all  the  peril  that  encom¬ 
passes  our  Empire  and  threatens  its  ruin.  Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily,  have 
been  torn  from  it  by  victorious  Saracens  and  worshippers  of  the 
Prophet.  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  have  forsworn  Christ  and 
Rome;  and  for  centuries  have  submitted  to  Allah  and  the  Caliph. 
On  the  Ciliciau  frontier  we  hold  the  passes  by  daily  combats,  w'herein 
to-day  we  find  our  match — it  may  be  to-morrow  our  masters.  The 
savage  Corsairs,  who  have  seized  Crete  and  Cyprus,  tear  to  pieces  the 
seaboard  of  Asia  and  of  Greece  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Italy  is  lost 
to  the  Empire  for  ever,  and  these  Teutons  and  Latins  are  boasting 
already  that  the  Empire  of  Rome  is  one — and  is  theirs,  not  ours. 
Within  a  few  days’  march  of  Constantinople  itself  there  is  a  Bulgarian 
kingdom  which  may  pour  on  us  again  in  an  avalanche  at  any  hour. 
And  beyond  them  are  Slaves,  Ross,  Patzinaks,  Chazars,  and  Turks, 
and  many  a  barbarous  horde  beyond.  I  tell  thee,  Chamberlain,  as  I 
have  come  hither  to  tell  our  Sovereign  Augustus  and  his  council,  that 
the  Empire  can  be  saved  no  longer,  but  by  great  and  thoroughly- 
equipped  armies  of  stalwart  Romans,  not  of  hired  barbarians — but 
above  all  can  be  saved  only  by  a  mighty  soldier,  by  a  great  general,  by 
a  hero  whom  his  men  will  follow  to  the  death.” 

“  And  where  shall  his  Majesty  and  his  valiant  soldiers  find  such  a 
man  but  in  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights,  the  hero  of  a  thousand 
war-songs,  the  glorious  Lord  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches — our 
commander-in-chief  that  must  be — our  Sovereign  Augustus  that  might 
be — if  God  in  His  inscrutable  purposes  took  to  Himself  our  Sublime 
Majesty  and  his  adorable  son  and  heir  ” — fawned  the  Chamberlain,  as 
he  stole  nearer  to  the  ear  of  the  Akritas,  and  crossed  himself  again 
and  again  in  contemplation  of  the  twofold  Imperial  obsequies. 

“  That  can  never  be,”  replied  Basil  Digenes,  with  an  air  of  deep  con¬ 
viction  and  thought,  “  my  birth  has  made  it  impossible,  inconceivable, 
almost  a  sacrilege  to  contemplate.  My  very  name  reminds  the  Romans 
that  I  am  but  half  a  Roman,  and  bear  in  my  blood  and  skin  the  colour 
of  the  Prophet.  My  noble  father,  Mousur,  Emir  of  Edessa  as  he  was, 
born  a  Syed  of  the  sacred  stock  of  Islam,  and  from  early  youth  a 
hostage  at  the  court  of  the  Governor  of  Cappadocia,  the  illustrious 
Ducas,  forsook  his  people  and  his  faith  for  the  love  of  my  mother. 
Yes !  Eudocia  Ducas  was  as  noble  as  he,  fair  and  good  enough  to  make 
a  saint  forswear  Heaven  to  win  her.  My  father  made  me  a  soldier  of 
Christ  and  of  Rome,  and  such  I  will  live  and  die.  But  the  blood 
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of  the  Emirs  of  Edessa.  stirs  in.  my  veins  to-day,  even  when  I  am 
leading  the  charge  upon  their  ranks.  And  I  have  seen  in  the  armies 
of  the  Prophet  courage  as  high  and  hearts  as  pure  as  any  who  worship 
the  Cross.  Never  will  I  stoop  to  join  in  the  insults  that  your  craven 
mobs  in  the  city  delight  to  cast  at  the  children  of  Hagar.  I  trust  in 
Christ;  but  I  will  not  revile  the  Prophet  or  his  servants.  And  now 
tell  me,  most  illustrious  and  most  politic  Lord  of  the  Purple  Chamber, 
do  you  think  the  patriarch  and  his  priests  and  acolytes  will  ever  con¬ 
secrate  under  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  me.  Digenes — ‘  the  Half- 
Breed,’  the  son  of  the  Saracen,  with  the  blood  of  the  Prophet  of 
Mecca  darkening  my  very  cheek  ?  ” — he  ground  out  these  words 
between  his  teeth — and  then  he  added  with  the  ringing  voice  that  was 
natural  to  him — “  No !  my  Lord  Theodore,  tempt  me  not  with  these 
Palace  intrigues.  I  am  proud  to  serve  our  Basileus  as  the  Warden  of 
the  Marches.  I  will  fight — I  will  sweat  and  die  for  Rome  and  for 
Christ.  But  I  am  not  of  the  mould  in  which  your  Cubicular  con¬ 
spirators  are  cast.” 

“  Oh !  dream  not  that  I  am  capable  of  hinting  at  such  treason,  my 
Lord  Basil.  I  sought  counsel  only  in  the  lamentable,  yet  conceivable 
chance  that  might  befall  this  Empire  and  our  Sacred  and  Imperial 
stock.  On  whom,  then,  would  your  Eminence  propose  that  wo  should 
turn  our  hopes,  if  God  in  Heaven  w^ere  indeed  to  afflict  us  so  sorely  ?  ” 

“How  can  you  ask?  ”  shouted  the  Lord  Warden,  almost  bounding 
from  his  saddle,  “  there  is  but  one,  and  ho  fills  every  mouth  with  his 
glory.  There  is  but  one  man  who  can  save  Rome,  but  one  man  whom 
every  Roman  warrior  will  follow,  as  if  he  were  St.  Michael,  with  the 
Sword  of  Heaven  in  his  hand.  Whom  could  I  mean  but  Nicephorus, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  Asia,  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  heroic  race  of  Phocas;  son,  grandson,  brother,  and  kinsman  of  the 
most  valiant  commanders  whom  Rome  has  ever  known.  Ah !  had  you 
ever  seen  our  glorious  Nicephorus  at  the  head  of  his  army;  had  you 
ever  heard  the  roar  of  his  men  as  his  eagle  eye  swept  along  their 
ranks;  had  you  ever  watched  him  as  I  have,  Chamberlain,  in  the 
storm  of  a  bloody  fight,  firm  as  a  rock,  alert  as  a  young  lion,  keen  as  a 
hawk,  and  sublime  master  of  the  whole  battle  array — had  you  ever 
seen  him  in  the  hour  of  victory,  directing  all  men  to  his  will,  like 
Homer’s  Zeus  presiding  over  the  shock  of  earthly  men  below — you 
would  not  ask,  most  eminent  Lord  of  the  Sacred  Chamber,  who  was 
the  destined  saviour  of  Rome — under  God  and  His  Mother  be  it  said — 
who  is  our  born  Chief?  Why!  man  alive — Nicephorus  Phocas — whom 
to  follow  is  to  be  blessed — whom  to  know  is  to  honour  and  to  serve.” 

The  supple  Chamberlain  was  well  aware  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Armenian  chief  in  which  all  the  fighting  men  of  the  Empire  were 
agreed ;  and  he  knew  how  deeply  the  Autocrator  himself  valued — if  he 
also  feared — the  genius  of  his  great  Captain.  But  he  also  knew  how 
sorely  the  Palace  held  Nicephorus  in  dread.  They  knew  him  to  be 
stern,  just,  of  unimpeachable  honour,  of  almost  fanatical  piety,  and 
of  a  loyalty  that  neither  flattery  nor  prize  could  seduce.  This  terrible 
soldier,  with  his  inexorable  justice  and  his  inevitable  insight,  would  be 
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a  grievous  burden  to  the  Palace,  and  to  the  silken  minions  who 
thronged  its  halls.  The  ingenious  Theodore  accordingly  made  haste  to 
drop  the  subject  and  efface  from  the  mind  of  the  gallant  Warden  the 
impression  he  had  sought  to  instil  into  it.  And  as  they  had  now 
reached  the  shore,  the  whole  attention  of  the  party  was  occupied  in 
placing  the  young  Caesar  in  safety  and  in  comfort  on  his  luxurious 
barge. 

The  task  was  rapidly  and  skilfully  accomplished  under  the  masterly 
care  of  the  Lord  Warden,  and  soon  the  Imperial  barge  was  being 
swiftly  oared  across  the  two  or  three  miles  of  sea  which  divided  the 
3'alace  from  the  Asian  shore.  The  young  Basileus  lay  peacefully  on 
purple  cushions  beneath  a  rich  awning  of  silk,  tended  by  his  body- 
servant,  who  from  time  to  time  moistened  his  lips  with  sorbets  and 
cordials,  whilst  the  keen  glances  of  Basil  watched  over  his  charge  as 
he  directed  the  course  of  the  boat.  Both  he  and  the  Chamberlain 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  though  the  nature  of  their  meditations  was 
somewhat  unlike. 

The  sun  had  now  risen  in  a  dazzling  May  morning,  and  was  bathing 
in  its  light  that  most  glorious  of  all  earth’s  landscapes.  As  they 
rounded  the  Headland  of  Keras,  that  we  now  call  Seraglio  Point,  the 
barge  was  in  the  centre  of  that  scene  v;hich  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world  has  agreed  to  be  the  most  imposing  and  most  beautiful 
that  Europe  and  Asia  can  show.  The  profusion  of  form  and  colour 
is,  indeed,  quite  dazzling  to  those  to  whom  it  is  unfamiliar.  Bays, 
gulfs,  creeks,  and  seas  were  stretched  in  endless  vistas  on  every  side, 
the  gentle  rippling  of  those  azure  waters  glancing  with  joy  in  the 
morning  sun.  Out  of  the  waters,  from  point  to  point,  there  rose 
terraces,  gardens,  towel's,  palaces,  and  churches,  radiant  in  marble  and 
gold,  thickly  strewn  with  groves  of  beech,  acacia,  arbutus,  and  cypress ; 
dotted  about  with  fruit  trees,  now  in  their  snowy  blossom.  North¬ 
wards  the  grand  “  river  ”  of  the  Bosphorus  swept  slowly  down  in  the 
majestic  tide  of  its  blue  stream :  stately  cliffs  and  wooded  crags  rising 
on  either  side  of  the  strait,  and  these  were  clothed  with  countless 
towers,  villas,  monasteries,  and  temples. 

On  their  right  the  Golden  Horn  ran  up  far  into  the  land.  Tliis 
branch  of  the  sea  was  crowded  with  every  kind  of  floating  ship — 
dromons,  or  warships  of  the  State,  with  their  brazen  beaks,  banks  of 
long  oars,  and  high  masts  fitted  to  hurl  the  shells  of  Greek  fire; — the 
bright-sailed  merchant  vessels  from  West  and  East:  from  Amalphi, 
Venice,  Durrachium,  Bari,  Naiipactus,  Cherson,  the  JEgesM,  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  Smyrna,  and  Rhodes.  Thousands  of  busy  crafts  were  moored 
ill  the  great  harbour,  whilst  light  caiques  and  skiffs  scudded  across  the 
narrow  seas.  In  front  of  the  returning  barge  rose  the  tremendous 
ramparts,  towers,  and  gates  of  New  Rome,  encircling  the  vast  city 
with  that  massive  range  of  fortifications  which  for  eight  centuries 
flung  back  the  most  valiant  assailants,  whether  from  the  North  or 
from  the  East — those  fortifications  of  which  the  pathetic  ruins  and 
remnants  to-day  are  the  most  majestic  memorial  of  its  forces  which 
the  ancient  world  has  left  to  us. 
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And  behind  those  miles  and  miles  of  -wall,  battlement,  tower,  and 
gate  the  Seven  Hills  of  New  Rome  rose  into  the  morning  sky,  one  after 
the  other  in  picturesque  confusion  of  terrace,  dome,  tower,  cloister, 
and  palace:  all  bowered  in  groves  of  flowering  shrubs  and  avenues  of 
acacia  and  tall  dark  cypress.  And  all  around  this  vast  and  variegated 
pile — this,  the  central  city  of  the  world,  as  all  who  saw  it  felt  it  to  be, 
whether  they  were  Latin  or  Greek,  Russ  or  African,  Christian  or 
Moslem,  philosopher  or  barbarian — there  mounted  up  into  the  blue 
welkin  countless  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  crags,  headlands,  and  far-off 
mountain  outlines,  softly  folded  in  pencilled  lines  and  mists  of  white 
haze.  Southwards,  the  eye  ranged  across  the  Propontis,  that  immense 
inland  lake  girt  with  smiling  bays,  inlets,  and  cliffs,  with  the  nine 
islands  we  now  call  the  “  Princes  Isles,”  each  clothed  with  villas,  con¬ 
vents,  gardens,  and  forests.  And,  far  beyond,  across  the  sea  and  hill,  rose 
dazzling  white  in  the  morning  sun,  in  long  broken  ranges  of  snow,  that 
glorious  Bithynian  Olympus  which  ever  looks  down  over  the  Imperial 
City  like  the  heavenly  throne  of  its  Guardian  God. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Revieav. 

THE  COMING  IRELAND. 

Sir, — In  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  there 
appears  an  article  on  “  The  Coming  Ireland  ”  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  his  nationality.  He  draws  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  is  about  to 
dawn  on  the  distressful  country  in  consequence  (one  infers)  of  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  but  what  is  so  truly  Irish  is  that 
throughout  the  article  there  is  not  one  word  of  gratitude  to  England 
for  the  boon  she  has  conferred  or  the  money  she  is  about  to  spend  in 
order  that  this  millennium  may  be  brought  about.  Neither  is  there 
a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  made 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  in  Ireland  and 
to  convince  Englishmen  that,  in  allowing  the  Bill  to  become  law,  their 
generosity  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  Mr.  McCarthy  at  the  close  of 
his  article  waxes  eloquent  over  the  “  passionate,  hopeful,  prayerful 
song  ”  of  Mangan’s  “  Dark  Rosaleen,”  and  quotes  an  eminent  English 
statesman  who  had  once  said  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  never 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  any  man  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
who  could  not  satisfy  him  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  meaning 
of  “Dark  Rosaleen.”  Surely,  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  enjoys  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  descended  from  an  Irish  patriot,  and  whose  attitude 
towai'ds  Ireland  is  so  singularly  sympathetic,  should  be  considered 
as  having  attained  that  ideal,  but  of  course  one  cannot  expect  a  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  to  be  rendered  by  an  Irishman  to  any  member  of  a  British 
Government. 

There  is  also  a  delicious  attempt  made  in  the  course  of  the  article 
to  prove  the  fitness  of  Irishmen  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to 
show  that  at  the  recent  conference  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down 
together  and  did  not  fight  like  Kilkenny  cats.  To  quote  Mr. 
McCarthy,  “  Now,  we  have  already  come  to  a  time  when  Ulster  and 
Munster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  the  landlords  and  tenants  alike 
are  in  full  and  happy  agreement  on  the  one  great  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  question  most  closely  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  nation.”  This 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  reason  is  somewhat  obvious,  was  there 
not  a  splendid  prospect  for  all  classes  of  getting  millions  of  English 
money  lavished  upon  them  if  they  could  only  agree  to  a  temporary 
patching  up  of  their^  differences  ?  Far  be  it  for  a  mere  Saxon  to 

doubt  that  this  happy  state  of  things  will  last,  but,  -  we  shall 

see !  It  is  said  that  the  Bill  which  has  just  been  passed  will  have 
the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  and  to  justify  the  desirability  of  this  state  of  things  we  are 
told  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  how  in  pre-historic  times  the  land  was 
divided  among  the  clans,  each  chief  of  a  clan  distributing  the  land 
over  which  he  was  lord  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  by  them  as  their 
own  possession  and  patrimony.  This  was  surely  the  case  also  in 
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Scotland,  but  Scotland,  like  England,  bas  long  since  adapted  herself 
to  modern  progress,  and  recognises  the  fact  that  peasant  proprietors 
cannot  possibly  develop  the  land  as  it  should  be  developed  if  it  is 
to  pay  at  all,  and  finds  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  small  fanner 
to  rent  his  farm  from  a  landlord  with  capital  at  his  disposal,  who 
bears  the  expense  of  erecting  buildings,  undertakes  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements,  and  who,  for  a  small  yearly  rent,  takes  most  of  the  risks 
and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  tenant  is  liable  to  have  a  farm 
left  on  his  hands  to  re-stock  and  manage  as  best  he  may. 

It  is  true  that  the  crofters  of  Skye  manage  their  land  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  Irish  ideal,  but  a  cursory  gliiuiise  of  their  utter 
poverty  and  misery  will  convince  any  one  that  on  the  whole  their 
system  is  hardly  satisfactory.  One  reason  which  contributes  to  the 
compai'atively  greater  prosperity  of  English  country  districts  over  the 
Irish  is  the  greater  facilities  for  sport,  and  stricter  preserving  of  game 
and  foxes.  This  would  be  impossible  in  a  land  divided  among  small 
peasant  landowners.  How  much  money  does  hunting,  shooting  and 
fishing  bring  into  a  district  which  would  otherwise  be  depopulated 
and  poverty-stricken  if  it  depended  on  agriculture  alone ;  but  of  course 
coverts  must  be  preserved,  comfortable  hunting  boxes  built,  poaching 
and  vulpicide  must  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  landlord 
and  tenant  and  all  classes  must  work  together  in  a  friendly  way  if 
the  country  is  to  be  made  attractive  from  a  sporting  point  of  view,  and 
the  well-to-do  sportsmen  induced  to  take  houses  and  shooting,  and 
to  spend  their  money  freely  in  the  country,  buying  horses,  forage,  etc., 
and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  leave  the  land.  An  Irishman  once  told  me  how  unpopular 
a  certain  Englishman  had  made  himself  in  a  place  which  he  had  rented 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  by  employing  English  keepers.  When  I 
inquired  his  reason  for  doing  so,  it  appeared  that  the  former  Irish 
keepers  were  on  such  good  terms  with  the  poachers  that  they  shot  the 
game  themselves  and  handed  it  over  to  the  poachers  to  save  the 
latter  the  trouble.  Of  course,  under  this  state  of  things  it  is  hardly 
encouraging  to  take  a  place  for  shooting  purposes  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  Nationalists  will  recognise  the  fact  that  by  abetting 
poachers  and  making  it  impossible  for  landlords  to  preserve  game, 
they  are  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg. 

In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  article  there  is  a  playful  sugges¬ 
tion  that  an  American  Trust  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  Ireland  in  a  state  of  primitive  loveliness  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  American  tourist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  should  this  pro¬ 
gramme  be  fulfilled,  it  will  include  French  hotel  keepers  and  cooks, 
and  German  waiters,  who  may  introduce  some  degree  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  in  the  at  present  impossible  inns  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  Irish  to  talk  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  of 
bondage  to  England,  and  that  she  alone  prevented  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  prosperity.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  borne  out  by 
facts.  I  happened  to  stay  in  an  Irish  town  some  three  years  ago, 
which  certainly  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  parochial  liberty  as 
regards  non-interference  of  the  local  gentry  than  would  be  the  case 
in  England,  for  the  Nationalists  reigned  supreme  and  administered 
local  affairs  as  they  chose.  The  chief  result  of  their  government  was 
that  every  second  house  in  that  town  was  a  public  house  disguised 
as  a  shop  on  the  side  which  faced  the  street,  and  the  dirt  and  squalor 
of  the  town  defies  description.  Money  there  was  and  to  spare,  but  it 
apparently  all  went  in  drink,  and  any  scheme  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  place  was  not  thought  of.  This  was  surely  not  the  fault  of 
England. 

England  does  help  Ireland  in  many  ways  though  her  efforts  meet 
with  scant  acknowledgment.  The  development  of  Irish  tweeds, 
lace  and  other  textile  and  artistic  productions  has  been  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  under  the  direction  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  land,  many  of 
whom  are  Englishwomen,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of 
their  good  taste  and  untiring  energy  that  the  Irish  have  of  late 
years  been  able  to  produce  things  of  beauty.  These  ladies  take 
infinite  trouble  to  advertise  these  industries  and  organise  sales  every 
year  in  London  which  must  be  extremely  profitable  to  Ireland.  There 
are  also  numbers  of  Irish  shops  at  present  in  London,  and  there  is 
a  growing  trade  in  Irish  tweeds,  Irish  lace,  Irish  linen,  and  Irish 
embroidery,  which  the  patriotic  Englishwoman  buys,  hoping  that  she 
is  thereby  doing  good  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  although  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  if  she  chose  to  buy  these  things  from  France  she  would 
get  something  finer  in  quality  and  more  artistic  in  design.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  old  refrain  goes  on  about  England  the  Oppressor,  and 
never  a  word  of  thanks.  It  is  almost  time  that  we  should  hear  some¬ 
what  less  about  injustice  to  Ireland,  and  more  about  justice  to 
England. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lilias  Bathurst. 


MR.  WELLS  AND  THE  ILLITERATE  MEDICAL  MAN. 

Sir, — In  the  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Wells’  article  upon  “  Man¬ 
kind  in  the  Making,”  which  appears  in  your  current  issue,  the  follow¬ 
ing  astonishing  statements  occur  (page  537) :  “  The  medical  man  sees 
nothing  beyond  his  profession,  he  misunderstands  the  artist,  the 
divine,  and  the  engineer.  The  engineer  hates  and  despises  the  politic¬ 
ian,  the  lawyer  misses  the  aims  of  the  medical  man,  the  artist  lives 
angrily  in  a  stuffy  little  corner  of  pure  technique,  the  classical  school¬ 
master  understands  and  respects  nobody,  and  the  public  schoolboy 
dwells  within  the  limits  of  a  cheap  peerage,  sport,  and  his  esprit 
de  corps;  none  of  them  read  any  general  literature  at  all  except  perhaps  a 
newspaper.  Each  thinks  parochially  in  his  own  limits,  and,  except 
for  his  speciality,  is  an  illiterate  man.”  Were  it  not  that  these 
assertions  are  endowed  with  the  authority  which  necessarily  attaches 
to  everything  appearing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  they  would 
attract  no  notice,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  some  writers  do  not  hesitate 
to  allow  themselves  the  fullest  license  in  dealing  with  facts  if  it 
appears  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  object  they  have  in  view. 
Surely,  however,  statements  like  the  above,  when  deliberately  made 
through  such  a  medium,  should  be  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
accuracy,  and  should  not  be,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  these,  so 
grossly  devoid  of  truth  'as  to  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  common 
libel  upon  the  persons  to  whom  they  refer.  If  Mr.  Wells  has  any 
true  knowledge  of  the  medical  profession,  to  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  belong,  he  must  be  aware  that,  although  a  certain  number  of 
its  members  are  so  hardly  worked  and  so  poorly  paid  that  their 
opportunities  for  acquiring  extra-professional  interests  are  practically 
nil,  the  majority  of  medical  men  are  by  no  means  the  narrow-viewed 
and  “illiterate”  people  which  he  chooses  to  think  they  are,  and 
that  their  acquaintance  with  contemporary  and  other  literature,  their 
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knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art,  and,  above  all,  their  general 
interests  outside  the  mere  limits  of  their  profession  itself,  are  more 
than  considerable,  and,  at  least,  as  great  and  possibly  greater  than 
they  are  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
Mr.  Wells  himself  belongs.  Indeed,  so  far  as  contemporary  literature 
is  concerned,  there  are  many  who,  like  myself,  have  strayed  so  far 
into  the  wilds  of  it  as  to  become  familiar  with  Mr.  Wells’  own  writings. 
It  w'ould  be  interesting  to  learn  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Wells 
bases  his  remarkable  dictum  with  regard  to  the  engineer,  the  medical 
man,  the  artist,  the  classical  schoolmaster,  and  the  public  schoolboy 
(with  his  interest  in  the  cheap  peerage!) — that  none  of  them  (the 
absence  of  any  qualification  whatever  should  be  noted)  reads  any 
general  literature  excepting,  'perha-ps,  a  news2iaper.  Can  it  be  that 
Mr.  Wells,  in  the  assured  superiority  of  his  position  as  a  “  literary  _ 
gentleman,”  and  in  his  anxiety  to  score  a  point  in  support  of  his  con¬ 
tentions,  has  thought  fit  to  make  the  statements  which  I  have  mer’’ 
tioned  regarding  a  number  of  persons  about  whose  habits  and  attai’ 
ments  he,  in  reality,  either  knows  nothing,  or  is  content  to  ignoi^- 
them  ?  So  far  as  the  medical  man  is  concerned,  this  is  obviously* 
the  case. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yoxir  obedient  servant, 

Wii.ETAM  H.  Bennett. 


* The.  Editor  of  this  Jtnimo  dors  not  undertake  to  return  any 
ynanuscrijds ;  nor  in  an//  case  can  he  do  so  unless  cither  stamps 
or  a  stamp)ed  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  th  e  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisnhle  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  accepttance  of  an 
article. 


